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Mt honobed Dcke: I am induced to dedicate this work 
to you by tho liiirtorical circumstances of whicb it tmatB 
und also by pereonal coasideratiotu. 

In it you will behold the founders of your ancient and 
illostriou« family. Tbe Borgia^ wwc mortal enemips of 
the Gsetani, who narrowly escaped the fate prepared for 
thrm by Alexander VI and his terrible «on. Beautiful 
Sermoneta and all the (jreat fiefs in thi' Maremm« fell into 
the maw of the Borgias, and your anceatorB either found 
death at their hands or were driven into exile. Donna 
Lucretia became mistress of Sermoneta, and eventually her 
»on, Rodrigo of Arafcou, inherited the estates of the 
OaetanL 

Ceotnries have passed, and a beautiful and unfortunat« 
woman may be fortciven for this confiscation of the appa- 
natre« of your house. Moreover, it was not Iour before your 
family was reinstated in its rights by a btdl of Julius U, 
which ix now preserved — a precious jewel — in your family 
archives. To your house has descended the fame of its 
founders, but to yourself is due the position which ttic 
Gaetani now again enjoy. 

The survival of historical tradition in things and men 
exercises an indexeribable charm on every student of civi- 
lization. To recognize in the ancient and still Sourishing 
families of modem Rome tlie descendants of the great per- 
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LucsETM BoBQU IS the moflt unfortunate woman in 
modem history. In this bt.-cjituH- kIil- wu8 guilty of tlie 
most bideooB crtmeB, or is it Biinply beoaiise she has been 
mÜastLy comlemneii by the world to buar its cursed The 
question ha» ni-vi-r bwii answi-rcd. Munkiiid is ever ready 
to disccTer the [>er8oiiiticatioii of human virtues and human 
vices in certaiu typical charui^tem Found in history and 

The Borgias will never cease to fascinate the bitttoriBn 
and the pHycholOKixt. Aii liitell iKent frieud of mine once 
aaked ooe why it waa that everythinR about Alexander 
VT, C9v«ar, and Lucretiu Borfiia, every littlf fact regard- 
ing their uvea, every newly discovered letter of any of 
th«m, aroused our interest mueh more than did anything 
iiimilar ßoiieerning other und vastly more important 
historic characters. I know o£ no better explanation 
thui the followiuK: th« Borgias had for background 
the Christian Church; they made their firat appear- 
ance isuuiuK from it; tbey usihI it for their advancement; 
and the aharp eontraat of their conduct with the holy state 
makeH item appear altogether fiejidish. The Borgina are 
a satire on a great form or phase of religion, debasing and 
destroyinft it. They stand on hijth pedestals, and fri«n 
their presence radiates the light of the Christian ideal. In 
this form we behold and n-cogniKC them. We view their 
act« through a medium which is permeated with religious 
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ideas. Without this, and placed on a puri^ly secular stage, 
the Borgias would liave falleu into a poattiou much leas con- 
fipi(>uou.t than tliat "f miiiiy <itlifr roi-ii. mid would soo« hav« 
crimed to be auythia^ more than representatives of a li 
species. 

We posseRs the history of Alexander VI and Casar, but 
iiucretiu Burgia we have little more than a legend, ac- 
ing to whieh nhv w a fury, the puixun in one hand, thv 
poignard in the other; and j'et this baneful personality 
poBseaaed alt the eharnia and graces. 

Vietur Hugo painted her ax a mural uiuuster, in which 
form she still treads the operatic stage, and this is the 
conception which mankind in general havL- of h«r. The 
lover of real poetry regards this roniantieist 's terrible 
drama of Lucretia Borgia a» a grotesque manifestation of 
the art, while the hiülorian lau^lis at it; the poet, however, 
may excuse himself on the ground of his ignorance, and of 
hia belief in a myth which had been current since the 
publication of Ouiceiardiui'« history. 

RoHcoe, doubting the truth of this legend, endeavored 
to disprove it, and his apology for Lncretla was highly 
gratifying to the patriotic Italians. To it is due the ceac- 
tiou which ban recently si-t in against this conception of 
her. The liucretia tejicnd may be aualyzctl most satis- 
factorily and scientifically where documents and mementos 
>of her are most numoroua; namely, in Rome, Fcrrara, 
And Mfxleiia, where the archives of the Kste family are 
kept, and in Mantna, where those of the Oonzaga are 
preserved. Occasional publications hIuiw that the inter- 
esting question still lives and remains unanswered. 

The history of the Uorgias was taken up again by Do- 
ni«o)co Cerri in his work. Borgia onsta Alrxmndro VI, Papa 
t $uoi c&ntemporanei, Turin, 1858, The following year 
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Bernardo Oatti, of Milnn, puhlieihod Lucretia's Ictt^re to 
liembn. In 1866 Maniuui Ü. Carapori, of Modona, printed 
in Mssy entitled Una vittima deltit $loria Ijucresia Borgia, 
in till* .Vuova Antologia «f AukusI 31«t of that yi-ur. A 
vear later Momiignor AatoDelli, of Ferrarn, puhliühed 
Litcrezia Borgia in Ferrara, Sposa a Don Alfonso d'Eate, 
Uftnorie stori4:he, Fc-rrara, 1867. Giovanui Zucchelti, of 
Uantua, im mediately followed with a similar opuaenle : Lu- 
creot) Borgia DitcAessa di Ferrara, Milano, liHJ9. All these 
writer« endeavored, with tlic aid of liisstory, t« cirar up th« 
Lucretia legend, and to rehabilitate the honor of the un- 
forttmatc woman. 

Other PpTitem, not Italiano, amonc them eertain Pren<ih 
and EngliBfa authors, also took part in this efifort, M, Ar- 
mand Bajwhct, to whom we art- iudcbt«'«! for m'voral valu- 
able publications in the field of diplomacy, announced in 
his work, Aldo Manuzto, Leltrcs el Documents, 1494-1515, 
Venice. 1867. that he had been etiijaKed for year« on a 
biography of Afadonna Lueretia Borgia, and had collected 
for the purpose a lar^o mass of original documents. 

In the meiantime, in 1869, there was puhliahed in Ijon> 
ion the first exhaustive work on the subject : Lncrezia Bor- 
gia, Duchess of Ferrara. a Biography, illustrated bji rare' 
and unpubtighed documents, by Willian] (Ulbert. The ab- 
Benee of scientific method, unfortunately, detracts from the 
value of this oilierwine «xcellent pri>duction. which, as « 
sequel to Itosnoe'a works, attracted no little attention. 

The swarm of apologies for the Borgias called forth in 
France on« of the most wonderful book« to wbieh history 
has ever given birth. Ollivier, a Dominican, published, 
in ld70, the first part of a work entitled Le Pape Alex- 
andre VI et tes Borgia. This production is the fantAstio 
antithesis of Victor Hugo's drama. For, while the latter 
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distorted liistory for the porpoae of producing a moral 
monster for stase effect, the fonnvr did exactly the same 
thing, intending to create the very opposite. Monks, how- 
ever, now are no longer able to compel the world to accept 
their fables ax history, and Ollivier 'k absurd roiuance was 
renounced even by the strongest organs of the Church ; first 
by Matagne, in the lievue des 'juvslions historlqiies. Paris, 
April, 1871, and .January, 1872, and subsequently by the 
CivUtA Cattolica, the organ of the Jesuits, in an article 
dated March 15, 1873, whoj«e author made no effort to do- 
fend Alexander'a character, simply beeauae, in the lißhl of 
absolutely authentic historical documents, it was no longer 
possible to save it. 

This article was baaed upon the Sagglo di Atbero Oenea- 
logico e di Memorie su la familia Borgia spccuilmcnte in 
relasione a Ferrara, by L. N. Cittadella, director of the 
public library of that city, published in Turin in 1872. 
The work, although not free from errors, is a conscientious 
effort to clear up the family history of the Borgias. 

At the close of 1872 I likewise entered into the di»- 
cussion by publishing a note on the history of the Borgias. 
This followed the appearance of the volume of the Qc- 
achichte der Stadt Rom im MUttUiUer, which embraced the 
epoch of Alexander VI. My researches in the archives of 
Italy had placed me in possession of a large amount of 
original information concemiug the Borgias, and as it 
was impossible for me to avail myself of this mass of valu- 
able details in that work, I decided to ««e it for a mono- 
graph to be devoted either to Cssar Borgia or to his sister, 
as protagonist. 

I decided on Madonna Lucrctia for varioiu reasons, 
among which was the following: in the spring of 1872 I 
found in the archives of the notary of the Capitol in Roaic 
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protocol-boük of Ciimilki Bent-iinlii-nc, who for yi-nrs 
wuM llif Iruütwi U'lial adviser of AUxanticr VI. This great 
manuscript proved to be nn unexpected treasure; it fur- 
nished mc wilh a Xooic «eriwi of autlieiitio am! liiUiwto 
iinhiiowii docunienta. It contaiupd alt thi' marriape con- 
tracts of Donna Luuretia aa welt ws numeruus other le^al 
recortia relating to the moKt intimate alTairx of the Bor- 
In November, 1872. I delivered a lecture on the sub- 
ifoT* the clans in history at the Royal Bavarian 
Acad«niy of Sciencea in Munich, which was published in 
Ihe aecount of the proceeding)!. These records cast new 
liffht on the history of the Borgias, whose KenealoRy had 
only just been published by Cittadella. 

There were other reasons which induced me to writ« a 
book on Donna Lueretia, I had treated the political 
historj' of Alexander VI and Cu-sar at length, and had 
«lacidaled mmv. of its obscure phases, but to Lucretia 
I had devoted no special attention. Her peraon- 
ÄHty appeared to me to be sometbiuK full of mystery, 
made up of contradictions which remained to be deciphered, 
and 1 was fascinated by it. 

I began my task without any preconceived intention, 
1 purposed to write, not an apology, but a history of 
Lucretia. broadly sketche«!, the materials for wliich, in so 
far as the roost important period of her life, her residence 
in Rome, was concerned, were already in my possession. 
I desired tn ascertain what manner of personality would he 
discovered by treating Lucretia Borgia in a way entirely 
different from that in which ah« had hitherto been exam- 
ined, but at the same time soieatifieally, and in accordance 
with the original record«, 

I completed my data ; I visited the place« where she had 
lived. I repeatedly went to Modena and Mantua, whose 
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archives arc ineshaustible sources of information regard- 
ing the Renaissance, and from tbem I obtained most 
of my material. My fricmla theiv, as usual, were of 
fCroAt holp to me, especially Sipior Zucclietti, of Mantua, 
lat* keeper of the Goiizuea archives, and Signor Stefano 
Davarl, the Recretary. 

The state archives of the Este family of Modcna, how- 
ever, yicUh^d me tlic nrf'atest store of information. The 
eoatodiaii waa Bifrnor Ceaarr Koucard. Aa might have 
been expecteil of MiirHtori's successor, this distin^fuishod 
geJitlenian dispiayeil the greatest n-illingnes» to at»iat me 
in my task. In every way he lightened my labors; he had 
one of his young assiiftanta, Signor 0(fnibt'nc, arrange a 
great mass of letters and deapatr.hes which promised to be 
of use to me, lent me the index^ and supplied me with 
copk«. Therefore, if this work has any merit, no small 
part of it is due to Signor Poucard's obligingness. 

I also mH with unfailing courtesy und aäsiatauce in 
otJier places — Nepi, Peaaro, and Ferrara. To Signor 
Ceaare Onasti, of the state archives of Florence, I am 
indebted for careful copies of important letters of Ivorenzo 
Pucci, which he had made for me. 

The material of which I ßnally found myself in posses- 
sion is not coniplelc, but It is abundant and new. 

The original records will serve as defense against those 
who endeavor to discover a malicious motive in this work. 
No auch interpretation is worthy of further notice, because 
the book itself will make my intention perfectly clear, 
which was simply that of the conseientiou« writer of his- 
tory. I have BubstitHted history for romance. 

In the work I have attached more importance to the 
period during which Lucretia lived in Rome than to the 
time she spent in Ferrara, because the latter has already 
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been described, though not in detail, while the former has 
remained purely legendaiy. Am I had to base my work 
eDtire^ on original information, I endeavored to treat the 
mbject in sach a way as to present a pictore troly charac- 
teristic of the age, and animated by concrete descriptions 
of its striking personalities. 
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BOOK THE FIRST 
LUCRETIA BORGIA IN ROME 



CHAPTKR I 

LUCBBTU'S PATUES 

The Spanish house of Horja (or Borgia as the name is 
gi^Dcrally wrilU-n) was rich in extraordinary men. Nature 
endowod Üiem generously ; th«? were distiugiiished by sen- 
suous beauty, physical strength, intellect, and that force 
of will whicii compels buccüss, and which was the source of 
the greatness of Cortez and Pizarro, and of the oilier Span- 
ish adventurers. 

Like the Aragosne, tho Borgias also playod the part 
I of conquerors in Italy, winning for themselves honors aod 
. power, and di'cply affecting the destiny of the whole penin- 
sula, vhere they extended the influence of Spain and 
establi8lu>d numerous branches of their family. From the 
old kings of Aragon they claimed descent, but so little is 
known of their origin that their history begins with the 
re^I founder of the house, Alfonso Borgia, whose father's 
name is stated by Rome to have been Juan, and by others 
Domenicu; while the family name of his mother, Francesca, 
is not even known, 

Alfonso Borgia wa« born in the year 137S at Xativa, 
near Valencia. He served King Alfonso of Aragon as 
privy secretary, and was made Bishop of Valencia. He 
came to Naplm with this genial prince when he ascended 
its throne, and in the year 1444 he was made a cardinal. 
I Spain, owing to her religious wars, was advancing tc^ 
ward national unity, and was fast assuming a position of 
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European importance. Slii' now, by takiog a hand in tbe 
affairs of Italy, endeavored to grasp what she had hitherto 
let slip by, — namely, the opportunity of becoming the head 
of the Latin world and, above all, the center of gravity of 
European politics and civilization. She soon forced her- 
self into the Papacy and into the Empire. Prom Spain the 
Borgias first came to the Holy See, and from there later 
came Charles V to ascend the imperial throne. From 
Spain came also Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the 
most powerful politico-religious order history haa ever 
known. 

Alfonso Borgia, one of the moat active opponenta of the 
Council of Basle and of the Bcfonnation in Germany, was 
elected pope in 1455, assuming the name Calixtus IIL In- 
numerable were his kinsmen, many of whom be had found 
settled in Rome when he, as cardinal, hud taken up hia 
residenoe there. Hia nearest kin were member« of the three 
connected Valencian families of Borgia, Mila (or Mella), 
and Lanzal. One of the sisters of Caltxtua, Catarina Bor- 
gia, was married to Juan Mila, Baron of Mazalanea, and 
was the mother of the youthful Juan Luis. Isabella, the 
wife of Jofrä Lanzol, a wealthy nobleman of Xativa, was 
the mother of Pedro Luis and Rodrigo, and of several 
daughters. The uncle adopted these two nephews and 
Rave them his family name, — thus the Lanzols became 
Borgias. 

In 1456 Calintus III bestowed the purple upon two 
members of the Mila family: the Bishop Juan of Zamora, 
who died in 1467, in Rome, where his tomb nmy still be 
seen in S. Maria di Monserrato, and on the youthful Juan 
Lnia. Sodrigo Bor^a also received the purple in the 
same year. Among other members of the house of 
Mila settled in Rom« was Don Pedro, whose daughter, 
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Adriana MUa, wc Fihall later Und in inrat intimate relap 
tiooa with the family of her imcle Rodrigo, 

Of the sister« of thin Btuuo Rodrigo, Beatrice was mar^ 
ried to Don Xiiiii>ne8 Perez de Aretios, Tecla to Don Vidal 
de Villanova, and Juana to Don Pedro Guillen Lanzol.* 
All these remained in Spain. There is a letter eitant, 
written by Beatrice from Valencia to her brother shortly 
aflvr he became pope. 

Rodrifio Bor^iu van twciity-aix when the dignity of 
oardioal was conferred upon him, and to thi» honor, a year 
later, wa» added the ^rcat oflBc« of vice-chancellor of the 
Cbarch of Rome. Hi» brother, Don Pedro Tjui«, was only 
one year older; and CalLxtus bestowed upon this youni; 
Valencian the highest honors which can fall to the lot of 
a prince's favorite. Later we behold in him a papal nepot- 
prince in whom the Pope endeavored to embody all mun- 
dane power and honor; he made him bis condottiere, his 
warder, his body-guard, and, finally, his worldly heir. 
Calixtus allowed liim to usurp every pOHition of authority 
in the (Jhnrch domain and, like a destroying angel, to over- 
ran and devastate the republics and the tyrannic«, for the 
porpOKc of founding a family dynasty, the Papacy being 
of only momentary tenure, and not tranamittable to an 
farir. 

Calixtns made Pfidro Luis generalissimo of the Church, 
prefect of the city, Duke of Spoleto, and finally, vicar of 
Tcrracina and Benevento. Thus in this first Spanish nepot 
was foreshadowed the career which Cjesar Borgia later 
followed. 

During the life of Calixtos the Spaniards were all- 
powerful in Rome. In great numbers they poured into 
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Italy from thi- kiagdom of Valencia to make their fortune 
at th« papal court as monsign<H-i and clerks, as captains 
and CBsti'llans, and in any other way that suggested itself. 
Calixtus III died on the sixth of August, 145S, and a few 
days later Don Pedro Luis was driven from Rome by the 
oppressed nobility of the country, the Colonna and the 
Orsini, who rose against the bated foreigner. Soon after- 
wards, in December the same year, death suddenly ter- 
minated the career of this young and brilliaut upstart, 
then in Ciritavecohia, It is not known whether Don I'edro 
Lois Borgia was married or whether he left any descend- 
ants.* 

Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia lamented the loss of his be- 
loved and, pmbably, only brother, and inheriti?d Ins 
property, while his own high position in the Curia was not 
alTectcd by the change in the papacy. As vice-ehancellor, 
he oecupicd a house in the Ponte quarter, which had for- 
merly been the Miut, and which he converted into one of the 
most showy of the palaces of Rome. The building enclosos 
two courts, where may still be seen the original open colon- 
nade« of the lower story ; it was con.structed as a irtrong- 
bold, like the Palazzo di Venizin, which was almost con- 
temporaneous with it. The Borgia palace, however, does 
not compare in architectural beauty or size with that built 
by Paul II. In the course of the years it has undergone 
many changes, and for a long time has belong«! to the 
Sforxa-Cesarini. 

Nothing is known of Rodrigo's private life during the 
pontiflcatc of the four popes who followed Calixtus — Pius 



• ZuriU <iT, R5) «7« he SM »in dixar nVnjruna mfrafon. Not- 
with«Unil!nf{ thin, CittadolU. in hti Saggio di Albero Qenraiiigioo e di 
memori4 mt (a Familia Bnrgia (Turin, 18Ti), Mcribcs two clillJreii lo 
tbia ?*dK> Luti, SilTJk &nd Cftrdinal Gionnui Borgia, the foutiger. 
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^m n. Paul II. Sixtns IV, and Innocent Vni— for the records 

^B of that period are very incomplete. 

^f Insatiable «ensiuuity ruled this Borgia, a man of un- 
osnal beauty and streng, until bis lust years. N«vcr was 
he able to cast out this demon, lie angered Pius II by 
his excesses, and the first ray of light throw-n upon Ro- 
drigo'a private life is an admonitory letter written by that 
pope, the eleventh of Jime, 1460, from the baths of Petri- 
olo. Bor^a was then twc-uty-oine years old. He was in 

I beautiful and captivating Hiena, where Piccolomini bad 
passed hi» unholy youth. There he hud arranged a bac- 
chanalian orgy of which the Pope's letter gives a picture. 
Deas Son: We have learned that your Worthincae, 
forgetful of the high office with which you arc invested, 
was present from the seventeenth to the twenty-second 
hoiu-, four days ago, in the gardens of John de Bichia, 
where there were several women of Siena, women wholly 
given over to worldly vanities. Tour companion was one 
of your colleagues whom his years, if not the dignity of 
his ofite«, ought to have reminded of his duty. We have 
beard that the dance was indulged in in all wantonness; 
none of the allurements of love were lacking, and you eon- 
duoted yourself in a wholly worklly manner. Shame for- 
bids mention of all that took place, for not only the things 
ihemselves but their very names are unworthy of your 
rank. In order that your lust might be all the more un. 
restrained, the husbands, fathers, brothers, and kinsmen of 
the young women and girls were not invited to be pres- 
ent. You and a few servants were the leaders and in- 
spirers of this orgy. It is said that nothing is now talked 
of in Siena but your vanity, which is the subject of uni- 
versal ridicule. Certain it is that here at the baths, where 
Churchmen and the laity are very numerous, your name is 
on every one's tongue. Our displeasure is beyond words, for 
your conduct has brought the holy state and ofRce into dis- 
grace; the people will say that they make us rich and 
great, not llinl we may live a blamelesR life, but that we 
may have means to gratify our passions. This is the 
reason the princes and the powers despise us and the laity 
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mock us; thin in why our own mode of living is thrown in 
our fai-c when wc ri-provc othfrs. Contempt is the lot of 
Christ's vicar because he seems to tolerate these actious. 
You, dear son, have charge of the bishopric of Valencia, 
the most important in Spain; yon are a chiinwllor of the 
Church, and what renders your conduct all the more repre- 
hensible is the fact that you have a seat among the car- 
dinals, with the Pope, aa advisors of the Holy See. We leave 
it to yoa whether it is becoming to your dignity to court 
young womi-n, and to send those whom you love fruits and 
wine, and during the whole day to give no thought to any- 
thing but sensual pleasures. People blame us on your 
account, and the memory of your blessed uncle, Calixtiis, 
likcwJHo suffers, and many sey he did wrong in lieaping 
honors upon you. If you trj- to excuse yourself on the 
ground of your youth, I «ay to yout you are no longer so 
young as not to see what duties your o9ic(.>s impose upon 
you. A cardinal should be above reproach and an e-xample 
of right living before thv eyes of all men, and then we 
should have just grounds for anger when temporal prince« 
bestow uncomplimentary epithets upon u»; when they 
dispute with us the possession of our property and force 
us to submit ourselves to their will. Of a truth wu iuQict 
these wounds upon ourselves, and we ourselves are the 
cause of these troubles, since we by our conduct are daily 
diminishing the authority of the Church. Our punishment 
for it in this world is dishonor, and in the world to come 
well deserved torment. May, therefore, your good sense 
place a restraint on these frivolities, and may you never 
lose sight of your dignity ; then people will not call you a 
vain gallant among men. If this occurs again we shall be 
compelled to show that it waa contrary to our exhortation, 
and that it caused us great pain ; and our censure will not 
pass over you without causing you to blush. We have al- 
ways loved you and thought you worthy of our protection 
as a man of an eame-st and modest character. Therefore, 
conduct yourself henceforth so that we may retain this our 
opinion of you. and may behold in yon only the example of 
a well ordered life. Your years, which are not such as to 
preclude improvement, permit us to admonish you pater- 
siUy. 

PnaMLo, June 11. 1440.* 

• Rftjoaldtu, I««0. No. SI. 
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A few yean later, when Paul II occupied the papal 
thnme, tb« historian Qasparino of Verona described Car- 
diaa] Borftia as follows: " He is handiuime; of a most 
glad countenance and joyous aspect, gifted with honeyed 
and choice eloqucuee. The beautiful women on whom bis 
eym are cast be lares to love bint, and ntavcs tbcm In a 
weodrona way, more powerfully than the magaet in- 
fluences iron." 

There arc such organizations as Ou,s^urino describes; 
they are men of the physical and moral nature of Casa- 
nova and the Kogent of Orleans. liodrigo'g beauty WRa 
noted by many of his contcraporaritw even when lie was 
pope. In 1493 Hieronymus Fortius described him aa fol- 
lows: Alexander is tall and neither light nor dark) his 
eya are black and bis lips sonjcwliat full. Ilis health is 
robust, and he is able to bear any pain or fatigue; he is 
wonderfully eloquent and a thorough man of the world." * 

The force of this happy organization lay, apparently, 
in the perfect balance of all it« powers. From it radiated 
the serene brightness of his being, for nothing is more iu- 
correct than the pictore usually drawn of this Borgia, 
showing him as a sinister monster. The celebrated Jason 
Mainus, of Milan, ealla attention to his " elegance of 
figure, his serene brow, his kingly forehead, his counte- 
nance with its expression of generosity and majesty, hia 
genins, and the heroic beauty of his whole presence." 

' Statan [iroMra«, colore medio, nisrii ocults. ore p&ululum pleDtotV. 
Hicfoau Portin», CoiDmontarin«, a nxc r>ablicBtioii ot 1483, in the Cu»- 
nal«i>ie in BotMb 
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About 1466 or 1467 Cardinal Rodrigo's tnagDctism 
attracted a womaa of Rome, Yaimozza Catanei. We know 
that she was born in July, 1442, but of lier family we are 
wholly ignorant. Writers of that day also call ber Ro«a 
and CatapiuB, although she named herself, in well authen- 
ticated documents, Vannozza Catanei. Paolo Giovio statt-s 
that Vanotli was hur patronymic, and although there was a 
clan of that name in Rome, he is wrong. Vannozza was 
probably the nickname for Giovanna — thus we find in the 
early recorda of that age :Vauuo£za di Nardia, Vannozza di 
Zanobeis, di Pontianis, and others. 

There was a Catanei family in Rome, as there was in 
Ferrara, Oenon, and elsewhere. The name waa derived 
from the title, capitaneua. In a notarial document of 1502 
the name of Alexander'« mistress is given in its ancient 
form, Vanotia de Captaneis. 

Littu, to whom Italy ig indebted for the great work an 
her Ulustrioua funiilies — a wonderful work in spite of it« 
errors and omission» — ventures the opinion that Vannozza 
wa» a member of the Farnese family and a daughter of 
Ranuccio. There is, however, no ground for this theory. 
In written imitruments of that time ahe is explicitly called 
Madonna Vannozza de ca^a Catanei. 

None of Vannojtza's contemporaries have stat«d what 
were the cbarttcteristics which enabled her to hold the 
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pleasore-lovme; cardiuul m Euroly aud U> si>cure her recog> 
QJtioa us the molbiT uf Hcvoral uf his ackiiowledKed childri.-Q. 
We may imagine her to have been a strong and voluptuous 
woman like tho«4> still 8<.><;ti about the Btre«ta of Rome. They 
possess none of the grace of the ideal woman of the Urn- 
brian school, btit they have something of the magnitinencß 
of the Imperial City — Jano and Venus are united in them. 
They wonld resemble the ideals of Titian and Paul Vero- 
nese but for their biack hair and dark complexion, — blond 
and red hair have always been rare among the RomanB. 

Vannozza doubtless was of great beauty and ardent 
passions: for if not, how could she have in6amed a Bo- 
drigo Borgia? Her iulelleet too, uHhuugh uncultivated, 
most have been vigorous ; for if not, how could she have 
maintained her relations with the cardinal? 

The date given above was the beginning of this liai- 
son, if we may believe the Spanish historian Mariana, 
who says that Vannozza was the mother of Don Pedro Luis, 
R«drigo's eldest son. In a notarial instrument of 1482 
Ihi« »on of the cardinal is called a yonth (adolescens), 
which signified a person fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
In what circuDistatices Vaiinoxza was living when Cardinal 
Borgia made her acquaintance we do not know. It is not 
likely that she was one of the innumerable courtesans who, 
tbanka to the liberality of their retainers, led most brilliant 
lives in Rome at that period ; for had she been, the novelists 
and «pigrammatiata of tlte day would have mad« her 
famoaa. 

The chronicler Infessiira, who must have been 
acquainted with Vannozza, relate« that Alexander VI, 
wishiag to make btx natural son Cssar a cardinal, caused 
it to appear, by false teatimony, that he was the legitimate 
son of a certain Domenico of Arignauo, and he adds that 
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he had even marri«! Vannozza to this man. The t«stimoDy 
of ft eoQt^mporary and a Roman shoald have weight ; but 
no other writer, except Mariana — who evidently bases hia 
gtatameot on Infessiira — mentions this Domenico, and we 
Bball aoon see that there could have beea no legal, acknowl- 
«Igod marriage of Vanuozza and this unknown man. She 
was the (lardinal's mistress for a much longer time before 
be himself, for the purpose of cloaking bis relations with 
her and for lightening his burden, gave her a husband. 
His relations with her continued for a long time after she 
bad a recognized consort. 

The finst acknowledged husband of Vanuozza wu 
Giorgio di Croce, a Milanese, for whom Cardinal Kod« 
rigo had obtained from Sixtus IV a position as apos- 
tolie secretary, it it« uncertain at just what time she allied 
herself with this man, but she was living with bim as his 
wife in 1480 in a house on the Piazzo Pizzo di Merlo, 
which is now called Sforza- Cesarini, near which was Car- 
dinal Borgia's palace. 

Even as early aa this, Vannozza was the mother 
of several children acknowledged by the cardinal: Gio- 
vanni, Ca«ar, and Lueretia. There is no doubt whatever 
about these, although the descent of the eldest of the chil- 
dren, Pedro Luis, from the same mother, is only highly 
probable. Thu» far the date of the birth of this Borgia 
bastard has not been established, and authorities differ. 
In absolutely authentic records I discovered the dates of 
birth of Ciesar and Lucrctis, which elear up forever many 
errors regarding the genealogy and even the history of the 
houm. Cffsar was born in the month of April, 1476 — the 
day is not given — and Lucretia on the eighteenth of April, 
1480. Their father, when he was pope, gave their ages in 
ftccordoDce with these dates. In October, 1501, he men- 
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loned tho wibject to the ambassador of Perrara, and the 
latt«r, writing to the Duke Eruok*, suid, " Tho Pope gave 
me to nnderstaDd that the Duchess (Liicretia) was in her 
tweoty-aecond year, which ithe will coniplet« next April, 
in which month aim the must illustrioiui Duk« of Romagaa 
(Csesar) will be twenty-nix." 

If the corroctiiesa of the father's statement of the age 
of hia own children is (|Ut«tioued, it may be eoiifimiwi by 
other reports and records. In despatches whieh a F'er- 
raresc nnibassudor aent to the same duke from Rome much 
earlier, namely, in February and March, 1483, the age of 
OHau* at that time is given as sixteen to seventeen years, 
«liieh agrees with the aubseiiuent statement of hi« father.* 
The son of Alexander VI was, therefore, a few years 
younger than has hitherto been supposed, and this fact 
has on important bearing upon his «hört anil terrible life. 
Mariana, therefore, and other authors who follow him, 
err in statinfr that Oa>sar, Rodrigo's second son, wax older 
than hia brother Giovanni. In renlity, flinvanni must have 
been two years older than Ctesar. Venetian letters from 
Rome, written in October, 1496, describe him aa a young 
man of twenty-two ; he accordingly must have been bom 
in 1474.t 

Lncretia hernelf came into the world April 18, 1480. 
This exact dat<! is given in a Valencian document. Tier 
father was then forty-nino and her mother thirly-ei;:lit 
years of age. The Roman or Spanish astrologers east the 
boroacop« of the child according to the constellation which 
was in the ascentlancy, and congratulated Cardinal Ro- 
drigo on the brilliant career foretold for his daughter by 
the stars. 

■ GUfiuiilre« BoccjKcin to the duke, Rome. Pebnisrf SS and llarch 
III. 14Se. Sutc ucliiTM of Hod«niL f Htmulo. Ui&r. t. i, SB8. 
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Eaater had just passed; magiiifictriit festivities Lad been 
held in honor of the Elector Ernst of Saxony, who, to- 
gether with the Duke of Brunswick and Wilhelm von 
lienncberg had arrived in Borne March 22d. These gentle- 
men were accompanied by a retinue of two hundred 
knights, and a house in the Parione quarter had been 
placed at their disposal. Pope Sixtus IV loaded them with 
honors, and great astonishment was caused by a magnifi- 
cent hunt which Girolamo Riario, the all-powerfid nepot, 
gave for them at Magliana on the Tiber. These princea 
departed from Rome on the fourteenth of AprU. 

The papacy was at that time changing to a political 
despotism, and nepotism was aaaumiug the character which 
later was to give Cwsar Borgia all his frrocity. Sixtus IV, 
a mighty being and a character of a much more powerful 
cast than even Alexander VI, was at war with Florence, 
where he had countenanced the Pazzi conspiracy for the 
murder of the Medici, lie had made Girolamo Riario a 
great prince in Romagna, and later Alexander VI planned 
a similar career for his son ('lesar. 

Lucretia was indeed bom at a terrible period in the 
world's history; the papacy was stripped of all holiness, 
religion was altogether material, and immorality waa 
boundless. The bitterest family feuds raged in the city, 
in the Ponte, Parione, and Regola quarters, where kinamen 
incited by murder daily met in deadly combat. In this 
very year. 1480, there was a new uprising of the old fac- 
tions of Guelph and Ghibbeline in Rome; there the Savclli 
and Colonna were against the Pope, and here the Orsini 
for hitu : while the Valle, Margana, and Santa Croce fami- 
lies, inflamed by a desire for revenge for blood which had 
been shed, allied themselves with one or the other faction. 
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LccRETiA passed the first years of her ehildbood in her 
mother's hoiise, which was on Iht- Piazza Pizzo »Ü Herlo, 
only a few steps from the oardinal'a p»taee. The Pont« 
quarter, to which it belonged, was one of the most popiiloiia 
of Rome, since it led to the Bridge of S. Aiigelo and tlie 
Tatteao. la it were to be found many merchants and the 
bankeni from Floreucc, Genoa, and Si«nu, while numerous 
papal ofike-holders. aa well as tlie most famous eourtesaoa 
dwelt there. On the other hand, the number of old, noble 
familien in Ponte was not largo, perhaps because the Orsini 
faction did not permit them to thrive there. Tbeae power- 
ful barons had resided in this quarter for a long time in 
their vast palace ou Monte Giordano. Kot far distant stood 
their old castle, the Torre di Nona, which had originally 
been part of the city walls on the Tiber. At this time it 
was a dungeon for prisoners of state and other unfor- 
tunatee. I 

It is not difficult to ima^ne what Yannozi^a's house was, 
for the Roman dwelling of the Renaissance did not greatly 
differ from the ordinary house of the present day. which 
generally is gloomy and dark. Mtissive steps of cement led 
to the dwelling proper, which consisted of a principal salon 
and adjoining rooms with bare flagstone floors, and ceil- 
ioKS of beams and painted wooden paneling. The walls of 
the rooms were whiteweshi^d, and only in the wealthiest 
houses were they covered with tapestries, and in these only 
on festal occanona. In the fifteenth century the walls of 
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few houses were adorDed with piotores, and these itinially 
consüttvd of only a. fuw fajnily portraits. If Vannozza 
dccorati'd her huIuu with any likeuitwe», that uE Cardinal 
Kodrigo certainly must have been among the number. 
There was likewise a shrine with relics and pictures of the 
saint» and one of the Madomia, the lanip constantly bum- 
ing before it. 

Heavy fumitiire, — groat wide beds with oanopioH; high, 
brown wooden ehairs, elaborately carved, upon which 
cushions were placed ; and massive tables, with tops made of 
marble or bits of colored wood, — was riuiged around the 
walls. Among the great chests thei-e was one which stood 
oat conspicuously in the salon, and which contained the 
dowry of linen. It was in such a chest — the cheat of his 
raster — that the unfortunate Stefano Porcaro concealed 
himself wbea he endeavored to escape after hia unsuc- 
cessful attempt to eitcitc an uprising on the fifth of 
January, 1453. Ilia sister and another woman sat on the 
chest, better to protect him, but the officers pulled him out. 

Although we can only state what was then the fashion, 
if Vfluno/.m had any taxtc for antiquities her salou must 
have been »dornetl with them. At that time they were 
being collected with the greatest eagerness. It was the 
period of the first excavations ; the soil of Rome was daily 
giving up its treasures, and from Ostia, Tivoli, and 
Uadriau's Villa, from Porto d'Anzio and Palestrina, (tuao- 
tities of antiquities were bciuK brought to the city. If 
Vannozza and her husband did not share this passion with 
the other Somaus, one would certainly not have looked in 
vain in her house for the cherished productions of modem 
art — cups and vases of marble and porphyry, and the gold 
ornaments of the jewelers. The most essential thin;; in 
every well ordered Bomtn house was above aU eUe the ere* 
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dcnso, a gr<>at phcst containing gold and silver tublc und 
drinkiii^ veaiwis an<I beniitifiil majolice; and caro was 
tak(-n alwaya to display tlit'so artictes at banquets and oa 
other eereinoniouii occasions. 

It is not likely that Rodrigo'fi mtRtress poosesaed a 
library, for private collections of booka wcrc> at that time 
e:xc«edingly rare in bourgeois houses. A short time after 
tliia they were first made poaaible in Rome by the invention 
of printinp, which was thvre Cftrricd on by Oennans. 

Vannozza's hotisshold doubtless was rieh but not inag- 
nißcetit. She must oecaaionally have entertained the car- 
dinal, as well as the frionds of the faiiilly, and especially 
the confidants of the Borgias: the Spaniards, Juan Lopez, 
Carauza, and It[aradi'S ; and amon{; the Komans, the Orsini, 
Porcari, Cesarini, and Barberini. The cardinal himself 
was an exceedingly abstemious man, but ma^ificent in 
everything which eoacrrmed the pomp and ceremonial of 
his position. The chief requirement of a cardinal of that 
<lay was to own a princely ri-sideuce and to have a numer- 
otis hoosehold. 

XUxtrigo Borgia was one of the wealthiest princes ot 
the Chorch, and he maintained the palace and pomp of a 
great noble. His contemporary Jaeopo of Volterra, gave 
thv following description of him about 1486 : " He is a man 
of an intellect capable of everjthing and of great sense; 
be is a ready spi-oker; he is of an astute nature, and has 
wonderful skill in couducting affairs. He is enormously 
Wealthy, and the favor accorded him by numerous kings 
and princes lends him renown. Ho occupies a beautiful 
and comfortable paluue which he built between the Bridge 
of S, Angelo and the C'ampo dei Fiore. His papal ofläees, 
his numerous abbej-a in Italy and Spain, and his three 
bialiopriM «t Valencia, Portua, and Cartilage yield him a 
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vast income, and it is said tliat the oflSce of vice-ehancellor 
Alone briagH hiui in eight thousimd gold Surins. His plute, 
his pearls, his stuffs embroide^'d with silk »nd gold, and 
his books in every department of teaming are very numer- 
ous, and all are of a uiagnifieence worthy of a king or pope. 
I need not mention the innumerable bed hangings, the 
trappings for his horses, and similar things of gold, silver, 
and silk, nor his magniticeat wardrobe, nor the vast amouut 
of gold coin in bis possession. In fact it was believed that 
he possessed more gold and riches of every sort than all 
Die eardinals together, with the exception of one, Estoute- 
ville." 

Cardinal Rodrigo, therefore, was able to give his chil- 
dren the most brilliant education, while he modestly main* 
taiued them as his nephews. Not until he himself had at- 
tained greatne.ss could he bring them forth into the full 
light of day. 

In 14Ö2 he did not occupy his house in the Ponte quar^ 
tcr, perhaps because he was having it enlarged. He 
spent mon.- of his time in the palace which Stefano Nardini 
had finiühcd in 1475 in the Parione (|uartcr, which is now 
known as the Palazzo del Oovemo Vecchio. Eodrigo waa 
living here in January, 1482, as wc learn from an instru- 
ment of the notary Beueimbenc, — the marriajte contract of 
Qianandrea Cesarini and GIrolama Borgia, a natural 
daughter of the same Cardinal Rodrigo. This marriage 
was performed in the presence of the bride's father. 
Cardinals Stefano Nardini and Oianbattista Savelli, and 
the Roman noblm Yirgiuius Orsini, UiuHano Cesarini, and 
Antonio Porcaro. 

The instrument of January, 1482, is the earliest 
authentic document wc possess regarding the family life of 
Cardinal Borgia. Is it he acknowledges himsclf to be tb« 
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father of Ihe " noble demoiselle Hieronyma," and she is 
described as the sister of the " noble youth Petrus Lodo- 
vietu de Borgia, and of tbc infant Johannes de Borgia." 
As these two, plainly inentioni^ us the eldetit sons, were 
natural children, it would have been improper to name 
Uieir inothor. Ca;i3ar also waa passed by, as he was a child 
of wily six year». 

tiirolama was still a minor, being only thirteen years 
of I^^, and her betrothed, Giovanni Aiidrt-a, had searccly 
reached manhood. He wa^ a son of Uabriello Ci'sariui and 
Qodioa Colonna. By this marriage the noble house of 
Cesarini was brought into closi- rclaliou» with the Borgia, 
and later it derived great profit from the alliance. Their 
mutual friendship dateil from the time of Calixtus, for it 
was the prothonotarj- Oiorjrio Ccsarini wlio, on the death 
of that pope, had helped Rodrigo's brother Don Pedro 
Xiuis when he was forced to fiee from Rome. Both Giro- 
lama and her youthful spouse died in 1481!. Was slie also 
a child of the mother of Lueretia and Oaar? We know 
not, but it ia r<.>garded as unlikely. Let iia uuticipatu by 
saying that there is only a aingle authentic record which 
mentwna Rodrigo's children and their mother together. 
This is the inscription on Viianoxy.a's tomb iu S. Maria del 
Popolo in Rome, in which she ia name<I as the mother of 
Ctcsar, Giovanni, QiuffrS, and Lucretia, while no mention 
ia made of their older brother, Don Pedro Luis, nor of their 
sist«r Giroluma. 

Rodrifto, moreover, had a third dnuglitor, nametl Isa- 
bella, who could not have been a child of Vannozza. April 
1, 1483, he married her to a Roman nobleman, Pier- 
ipovanoi Mattuiti of the Parione t|UurU-r.* 

* Abstract of the mftrrU),'« contract in Uie arcliires of the Capitol. 
Crad. UT, T. n. From aa in>tmm<iiit of the notary AKOttinu MtkrliiiL 
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LÜCEETIA'e EDUCATION 

The cardinal's relations with Yannozza cootinaed until 
about 1482, for after the birth of Lucretia she presented 
bim with another son, QinfFrd, who was bom in 1481 or 
1482. 

After that, Borgia's paasion for this woman, who was 
now about forty, died out, but he continued to honor her 
as the mother of his children and as the confidant of many 
of his secrets. 

Vannozza had borne her husband, a certain Giorgio di 
Croce, a son, who was named Octavian — at least this child 
passed as his. With the cardinal's help she increased her 
revenues; in old ofGeial records she appears as the lessee 
of several taverns in Rome, and she also bought a vine- 
yard and a country house near S, Lucia in Selci in the 
Subura, apparently from the Cesarini. Even to-day the 
picturesque building with the arched passageway over 
the stairs which lead up from the Subura to S. Pietro in 
Vineoli is pointed out to travelers as the palace of Van- 
nozza or of Lucretia Boi^ia. Giorgio di Croce had become 
rich, and he built a chapel for himself and his family in 
8. Maria del Popolo, Both he and his son Octavian died in 
the year I486." 

His death caused a change in Vannozza 's circomstances, 

" See Adinolfl'g notice quoted by the «uthor in his QeBcblchte der 
Stadt Bom Im HitUl>lt«r. M Auü. fü, 813. 
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the cardinal hsst^niug to marry the mother of hia children 
a stvoiid time, so that she might have a protuctor and a 
roKpvclablu liousehotd. The new husband was Carlo 
Caoale, of Mantiia. t 

Before he came to Rome he had by his attuiiiineuta 
acquired Bome reputation among the humanists of Mantua. 
There is rtiil extant a letter to Cauak-, written by the 
yooDg poet Angelo Polixiano regarding his Orfeo; 
the manuscript of this, the iirst attempt iu the field uE 
the drama wliich marked the ronaissauee uf the ItiUian 
theater, vas in the bands of Canale, who, appreciating 
the work of the faint-hearted poet, was endeavoring to eri- 
eourage hini.* At the suggestion of t'aniinal Franceaco 
GonKags, a grtrat patron of letters, PoHziauo had written 
th« poem in the short space of two days. Carlo Canale 
waa the cardinal's chamberlain. The Orfco saw the light 
in 1472. When Oonxaga died, in 1483, Canale went to 
Borne, where he entered the service of Cardinal Sclafetano, 
of Parma. j\s a confident and dependant of the Gouzaga 
be retained his connection with this princely house.f In 
hb new position he assisted Ludovico Gonzaga, a brother of 
Praucesco when he came to Rome in 1484 to receive the 
purple on his election aa Bishop of Mantua. 

Borgia was acquainted with Canale while he was in the 
service of the Gonzaga, and later he met him in the house 
of Sclafetano. He selected him to be the husband of hi» 
widowed mistreas, doubtless because Canale 's talents and 
connections wotdd be useful to him. 

Canale, on the other hand, could have acquiesc»! in the 

" Tli«lett«r, with the liiiierlplliin " A Mw»r Onrlu Caniile," i« printed 
in Ifae edition of Mikti. IBOU. Aiigulo PoIUiado, Le St«n7e e I'Orfeo 
•d altn) pocMc. 

t In Ihe archlTM ot Mantua thero i( > IctUr (ram ths MarcboM 
Inbellk to Carlo Canal«, daiwl December 4, 1499. 
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su^estiou to marry Vamiozza OB)y from avarice, and his 
wiUin^ess proves that he had not grown rich in his former 
places «t the courts of cardinal. 

The ntw marriage contract was drawn up June 8, 
1486, by the notary of the Borgia house, Cainillo Beneim- 
beii<;, aSd vras witnessed by Francesco Maffei, apostolic 
secretary and canon of S. Peter's; Lorenzo Borberini dc 
Cat«-llinis; a citizen, Giuliano Gallo, a considerable mer- 
chant of Rome; Burcanio Barberini de Camarüs, and 
other gentlemen. As dowry Vannozza brought her hus- 
band, among otlicr things, one thousand gold florins and 
an appointment as sotltcitator builarum, 1'hc coDtract 
clearly referred to this as Tannozza's second marriage. 
Would it not have be^n set down as the third, or in mor« 
general terms as new, if the alleged first marriage with Do- 
meiiico d'Arignano had realty been acknowledged 1 

In this instrument Vannozza's house on the Pia&EU de 
Branehis, in the Rcgola quarter, where the marriage 
took place, is described as her domicile. The piazza 
still bears this name, which is derived from the extinct 
l^ranca family. After the death of her former hus- 
band »he must, therefore, have moved from the bouse 
on the I'iaz/a I^izzo di Merlo and taken up her abode 
in the one on the Piazza Branca, This house may have 
beloDged to her, for her second husband seems to have 
been a man without means, who hoped to make his fortune 
by his marriage and with the protection of the powerful 
cardinal. 

From a letter of Ludovico Qonzaga, dated February 19. 
1488, we learn that this new marriage of Vannozza's was 
not childless. In thiti epistle, the Bishop of Mantua 
asks his agent in Home to act aa godfather in bis stead, 
Carlo Canale having chosen him for this honor. The letter 
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gives Qo further particulojs, but it can mean nothing 
cUc.« 

Wc do not know at just what time Lucretia, in accord- 
ance with the cardinal's provision, left her mother's house 
and passed under the protection of a woman who exercised 
grrat inOucuc« upon him and upon the entire liorgia 
family. 

This woman was Adriana, of the house of Mila, a 
daughter of Don Pedro, who was a nephew of Culixtua III, 
and first cousin of Rodrigo. What position he held in 
Borne we do not know. 

He marri<.-d his danghter Adriana to Ludovico, a mem- 
ber of thi: nobli' house of Oraini, and lord of Baaaanetlo, 
near Ctvita Castcliana. As the offspring of this union, 
Orsino Orsini. married in 1489. it is evident that his mother 
most have entered into wedlock at least sixteen years be- 
fore. Ludovico Oraini died in 14S9 or earlier. As his wife, 
and later aa his widow, Adriana occupied one of the Orsini 
palaces in Rome, probably the one on Monte Giordano, near 
the Bridge of S. Angvlo. this palaee having subsequently 
been described as part of the estate which her son Orsino 
inherited. 

Cardinal Rodrigo maintained the closest relations with 
Adriana. Sh« wag more than his kinswoman ; she was the 
confidant of hi» sins, of his intrigues and plans, and such 
she remained until the day of his death. 

To her he entrusted the education of his daughter Lu- 
cretia during her childhood, as we learn from a letter 
writt«D by the Ferrarese ambassador to Rome, Gianandrea 



• LodoTico Goimma to Bartolompo Krb», Siamo conUnti contrshi in 
Bom« nro. compat«rniUL cnm M. Can>lo CaiiaI«, et oumI per questa no»l» 
ti eoroiDettuDO «t constitaimo Doatro FroouraWre. Note bj Alio in bU 
fntrodnctjon tothe Orteo, p. 118. 
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Boccaccio, Bishop of Modona, to the Duko Ereolo in 1493, 
io which he remarks of Madonna Adriana Uraiiin, " that 
she had educated Lucretia in her own house,"* Thig 
doubtless was the Oraiui pataue on Monte Giordano, which 
was close to Cardinal Borgia's residence. 

According to thv Italian vuKtum, which has survived to 
tb« preftent day, the education of the daughters was en- 
trusted tu women in conventa, where the young girls were 
required to pass a few years, afterwards to come forth into 
the world to he married. If, however, Infessura's pic- 
ture of the convents of Rome is a faithful one. the cardinal 
was wise in hesitating to entrust his daughter to these 
saints. Nevertheless there certainly were convents which 
were free from immorality, such, for example, as 8. Sil- 
ve«tro in C'apite, where many oE the daughters of tie 
Colonna were educated, and S. Maria Nuova and S. Sisto 
on the Appian Way. On one occasion during the papacy 
of Alexander, Lucretia chose the lest named convent as an 
asylum, perhaps because she had there received her early 
spiritual education. 

Religious instruction was always the basis of the edu- 
cation nf the women of Italy. It, however, consisted not in 
the cultivation of heart and soul, but in a strict observance 
of the forms of religion. Sin made no woman repulsive, 
and the condition of even the most degraded female did not 
prevent her from performing all her church duties, and 



* M' Adriiui» UntQB, la qu&la i socar» do Is diet« madona Julia 
(FameM), ebc ha Mmpn g«VDmata ciaa iposn (Liicreria) in can propria 
p«r «Mcr Id Inco d« nopot« dol Pontlflct, U tn flgtioU d« memer Pi«dro 
do Mlla. Doto a V. Ema Slg'^, casino caruub del Papa. Doepatch from 
the above Damcd U> Ercole. Rome, June 13, 1463, in tho Ktat« archiTM 
of Moilnna. And again ah« b montiontd in a despatch of Ma; S. 1498, 
as madona Adriana ündna *oa goreraatrio« Ojliola obe fu del quondam 
mefsacr I'ictro del Ulla. 
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appearing t« be a wed-traincd Clirmtian. There were no 
women Peptics vr frwthinkers; they would have be«u im- 
possible in th« society of that day. The godlees tyrant 
Sigigmotido Mulat<»ta of Rimini built a muguißceut church, 
and in it a ehapel in honor of his beloved Isotta, who was 
a regulär altendant at church. Vannozza built aud cmbel- 
lixhed a ehapel in S. Maria del Popolo. She had a reputa- 
tion for piety, even during the life of Alesander VI. Her 
greatest maternal solicitude, like that of Adriana, was to 
inculcate a Chriatian depoi'tnient in her daughter, and this 
Lucrctia po»s(«scd in such perfection that aubBequently a 
Ferrarese smbasaador landed her for her ' aaintly de- 
meanor.' 

It is wrong to regard this bearing sinipty as a maak; 
for that would presuppose an iudepcndeut cons id erat ion of 
religious (juestiong or a moral proce.ss which was altogetli.T 
foreign to tb« women of that age, and is still unknown 
among the women of Italy. There religion was, and still 
is, a part of education ; it consisted in a high respect for 
form and was of aniall ethical worth. 

The daughters of the well-to-do families did not receive 
instruction in the humanities in the convents, but probably 
from the same teachers to whom the education of the sons 
was entrusted. It ia no exaggeration to say that the 
women of the better classes during the fifteenth and 
nxtcenth centuries were as well educated as are the 
women of to-day. Their education was not broad; it 
was limited to a, few branches; for then they did not 
have the almost inexhaustible means of improvement 
which, thanlu to the evolution of the human mind during 
Uie la-it three hundred years, we now enjoy. The educa- 
tion of tlie women of the Renaissance was based upon das- 
seal antiquity, in comparison with which everything which 
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could then be termed modern was msi^iflcant. They 
might, therefore, have been described as scholarly. Femi- 
nine education is now entirely different, as it Is derived 
wholly from modern sources of culture. It is precisely it« 
many-sidedneas to which is due the superficiality of the 
education of conti^'mporary woman when compared with 
that of her sister of the Renaissance. 

The educatioD of women at the present time, generally, 
— even in Germany, which is famous for its schools, — is 
without solid foundation, and altogether superficial and 
of no re^l worth. It consists usually in acquiring a 
Kmatt«rini; of two modem tongues and learning to play 
the piano, to which a wholly unreasonable amount of 
time is devoted. 

During the lienaissance the piano was unknown, bat 
every educated woman performed upon the late, which hod 
tb<^ advantage that, in the hands of the lady playing it, it 
presented an agreeable picture to the eyes, while the piano 
is only « maehine which compels the man or the woman who 
is playing it to go tlirough motions which are always on» 
pleasant and often ridiculous. During the Renaissance the 
novel showed only its first beginnings; and even to-day 
Italy is the country which produces and reads the fewest 
romances. There were stories from the time of Boc- 
caccio, bat very few. Vast numbers of poems were writ- 
ten, but half of them in Latin. Printing and the book 
trade were in their infancy. The theater libewise was id 
its childhood, and, as a rule, dramatic performances were 
given only once a year, during the carnival, and then only 
OD private stages. What we now call universal literature 
or culture conKisUnl at that time in the passionate study of 
the classics. Latin and Greek held the place then which 
the study of foreign languages now occupies in the edaoa- 
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^^on of women. The Italians of the Renaissance did not 

" thiot; that an acquaintance with the claaaics, that scieütific 

knowled^ destroyed t}ie cliarni of womauHuoas, nor that 

the education of women should be leas advaneed than that 

of men. This opinion, like ho many others prevalent in 

wx-iety is of Teutonic origin. The loving dominion of the 

mother in the family circle has alwa^*» seemed to the Uer- 

lie racefl to be the realisation of the ideal of womanli- 

For a loiiK t!tu<> Herman women avoided publicity 

owinR to modesty or a feeling of decorum. Their talents 

■ remained bidden except in cane« where peculiar oircum- 
M«noe9 — sometimes eonneeted with affairs of court or 
of (rtat« — compelled them to come forth. Until recently 

Htb« history of Ocrmao civilization haa shown a much 
smaller number of famous feinale characters than Italy, 
the land of 8tron>c personalities, produced during the 
Renaissance. The influence which gifted women in the 

■ Italian salons of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
later in those of France, exerei-ied upon the intellectual 
development of society waa completely unknown in Eng- 
land and Germany. 

H tatet, however, there was a change in the relative 
" degree of feminine culture in Teutonic and Latin countries. 
In the former it rose, while in Italy it declini-d. The Ital- 
ian woman who. during the Renaissance, occupied a place 
by man's side, contended with him for intellectual prizes, 
and took part in everj' spiritual movement, fell into the 
backgrotmd. During the last two hundred years she has 
tekMl littlo or no part in the higher lifu of the nation, for 
]oDg ago she became a mere tool in the hands of the priests. 
The Reformation gave the German woman greater personal 
freedom. Especially since the beginning of the eighteenth 
eentnry have Germany and England produced numbers of 
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highly cultivated and even learned women. The miper- 
ficinlity of thy eduottion of wonmn in general in Germany 
is not the fuult of the Church, but of the fashion, of 
society, and also of lack of means in our families. 

A learned woman, whom men are more apt to fear than 
respect, is called, when she write« books, a blue-stocking. 
Durinp the Reuaissanee she was called a virago, a title 
which was perfectly complimentary. Jacopo da Bergamo 
constantly uses it m a term of respeet in his work, Con- 
cerning Celebrated Women, which he wrote in 1496.* 
Rarely do wc liiid this word used by Italians in the sense 
in which we now (■nii)loy it, — namely, termißant or 
amaüon. At that time a virago was a woman who, by her 
courage, understand tti|i, and attainments, raised herself 
above the masses of her sex. And she was still more ad- 
mired if iu addition to these qualities she possessed beauty 
and grace. Profound classic learning among the Italians 
wns not opposed to feminine charm ; on the contrary, it en- 
hanced it. Jacopo da Berj^amo specially praises it In this or 
that woman, saying that whenever she appeared in public 
as a poet or an orator, it was above all else her modesty and 
reserve which charmed her hearers. In this vein he 
eulogizes Cassandra Fedeli, while he lauds Ginevra Sforxa 
lor her elegance of form, her wonderful grace in every 
motion, her calm and cjueenly bearing, and her chaste 
beauty. He discovers the same in the wife of Alfonso of 
i\j-agon, Ippolita Sforza, who possessed the highest attain- 
ments, the most brilliant eloquence, a rare beauty, and 
extreme feminine modesty. What was then called mod- 
«ety ipudor) was tlie natural grace of a gifted woman in- 
creased by education and association. This modesty Lu- 
cretia Borgia possessed in a high degree. In woman it 

■ Jacobus BiirgomensiE dc clarit muUeribut, Pula. 1531. 
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iRVsponded with that which in mim was the mark of tlie 
jjfrffct cttvalitT. It may cause the reader some astonish- 
ment to learn that the cuutemporari^.'S of Ih« infamuus 
Cv.sar spoke of his ' inoderatioii ' as on« of hi» most charac- 
teristic trsits. By this term, however, we must imder- 
stasd th« cultivation of thi- porgounlity in which modera- 
ticai in man and modesty in woman yr^e part and 
mantfe«tBtioiis of a liberal education. 

It is true that in tb« fifteenth and sixteenth eonturies 
emancipated women did not sit on the benches of the 
lecture balls of Bologna, Perrara, and Padua, as they now 
do in many nniversitii's, to pursue professional studies ; but 
the same humane sciences to which youths and men devoted 
themselvc« were a requirtiment in the hi|zher education of 
women. Little Rirls in the Midiile Ages wen^ entrusted to 
tlic saints of the convents to he made nuns; during the 
Re n a i amnec- parents consecrated gifted children to the 
Muses. Jacopo da Bergamo, speaking of Trivulzia of 
HUan, a contemporary of Lucretitv. who excil«! great 
amazement as »n orator when she was only fourteen years 
of age, saya, " When her parents noticed the child's ex- 
traordinary (rifts tbcy dedicated her to the Muses — this 
was in her seventh year — for her education," 

The course of study followed by women at that time 
iodndcd the classic languages and their literature, oratory, 
poetry, or the art of versifyiug, and music. Dilettauteisin 
in the graphic and plastic arts of course followed, and the 
vast niunber of paintings and statues produced during the 
Renaissanee inspired every euUivated woman in Italy with 
a desire to become a connoisseur. 

Even philosophy and theology were cultivated by 
women. Debates on (luestions in these fields of inquiry 
were the order of the day at the courts and in the halls 
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of the universities, ant] women endeavored to acquire 
renown by tuktng part in tbom. At the «.-nd of the fif* 
teenth century the Venetian, Cassandra Pedeli, tie wonder 
of her age, was a^ well versed in philusuphy imd thi'ology 
as a learned man. She once engaged in a public disputa- 
tion before the Doge Agostino Barbarigo, and also several 
times in the audience hall of Padua, and always »howwl 
the utmost modesty in spite of the upplause of her 
hearfD!. The beautiful wife of Ak'ssandro Sfor?Jk of 
Pesai-o, C'ostJinza Varano, was a poet, an orator, and 
a philosopher; she wrote a uumber of learned diaterta- 
tioiis. " The writiugd of Augustinus, Ambrosiua, Jerome, 
and Gregory, of Seneca, Cicero, and Lactantius were 
always in her hunds." Her daughter, Battlsta Sforza, 
the noble spouse of the cultivated Pederico of Urbino, 
waa equally learned. So, too, it waa relatwl that the cc1<n 
brated Isolta Nagarola of Verona was thoroughly at home 
in the writings of the fathers and of tJie philosophers. 
Isabella (lonnaga and Elisabetta of Urbino were likewise 
acquainted with them, as were numerous other celebrated 
women, Eueh as Vittoria Colouua and Veronica (iiunbara. 

These and other names show to what heights the edu- 
cation of woman during the Renaissance attained, and even 
if the aecompi ishineuts of these women were exeeptional, 
tlie studies which they bo earnestly pursued were part of 
the curriculum of all the daughters of the best families. 
These studies were followed only for the purpose of per- 
fecting and beautifying the personality. Conversation 
in the modern salon is so excessively dull that it ia 
neeessar>' to 611 in the emptiness with singing and piano 
playing. Still the symposiums of Plato were not always 
the order of the day in the drawing-rooms of the Renais- 
sance, and it must be admitted that their social disputations 
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voold eanse us intolerable weariness ^ however, tastes were 
different at tbat time. lit a circle of distiuguiHliod aiid 
gift«d persons, to carry en a conversation gracefully and 
intelligently, and to y:ive it a classic cast by iQtruducing 
ijut>tatioD.s from the ancients, or to engage in a diaeuasion 
in di&Iogae on a chosen theme, afforded the keenest enjoy- 
ment. It was the conversation of the Ri'nai«sancv which 
attained later to such esthetic perfection in France. Tal- 
k-yrand called this form of human intercourne man'» great- 
est and most beautiful blesttinn. The claasic dialogue w«s 
revived, with only the difference tbat cultivated women 
■ko took part in it. Ah sumpk-t) of the rcfmed social iuter- 
coorse of that age, we have Castiglione's Cortegiano and 
Bembo'd Aaolant, which was dedicated to Lucretia Borgia. 
Alexander's daughter did not occupy a preeminent 
place among the Italian women renowned for classical 
attainment«, her own ac<)uirement8 not being such as to 
distinguish her from the majority; but, considering the 
ttmefl, her educ4kti»n was thorough. She had received in- 
struction in the languages, in music, and in drawing, and 
later the people of Ferrara were amazed at the skill and 
taste which she displayed in embroidering iu ttilk and gold. 
"She spoke Spanish, Greek, Italian, and French, and a 
little Latin, very correctly, and she wrote and composed 
poems in all theae tongues," said the biographer Bayard 
in 1512. Lucretia must have perfected her education later, 
durintr the iiuiet yean* of her life, under the influence of 
Bembo and Strozzi, although she doubtless had laid Its 
foundation in Rome. She was both a Spaniard and an 
Italian, and a perfect master of these two languages. 
Among her letters to Uembo there are two written in Span- 
ish; tlie remainder, of which we posse^iw several hundred, 
are vomposed in the Italian of that day, and are spontane- 
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ous and graceful in style. The conteuts of none of them 
are of importance; they display soul and feeling, but no 
depth of miud. Tier handwriting is not uniform; some- 
times it has strong lines which remind us of the striking, 
energetic writing of her father; at others it is sharp and 
fine like that of Vittoria Colonna. 

Nouu of Lueretia's letters indicute that she fully under- 
stood Latin, and her father once stated that she had uot 
mustered that language. She must, however, have been 
able to r^ad it when written, for otherwise Alexander could 
not have made her his representative in the Vatican, with 
authority to open letters received. Nor were her Hellenic 
Ktudies very profound; still she was not wholly ig- 
norant of Greek. In her childhood, schools for the study 
of Hellenic literature still flourished in Rome, where they 
had been established by Chrysoleras and Bessarion. In 
the city were many Greeks, some of whom were fugitives 
from their country, while other« had come to Italy with 
Queen Carlotta of Cyprus. Until her death, in I4S7, this 
royal adventuress lived in a palace in the Borgo of the 
Vatican, where she held court, and where she doubtless 
gathered about her the cultivated people of Rome, just as 
the learned Queen Christina of Sweden did later. It wa« 
in her house that Cardinal R*]drigo mode the aft^jiiaint- 
ance, besides that of other noble natives of C>T>ru8, of 
Ludovico Podocatharo, a highly eultivat*Hl man, afterwards 
his si^eretary. lie it was, probably, who instructed Borgia's 
childrt>n iu Greek. 

In the cardinal's palace there wa» diso a humanist 
of Qerman birth, Lorenz Behaim, of Nurcnburg, who 
managed hi» household for twenty years. As he was a 
Latinist and u member of the Roman Academy of Pom- 
pottius Ijaetus, he must have exercised some influence cm 
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the edncAtion of his master's childriMi. Oenerftlly there 
was no Uck of professors of the humane sciences in Rome, 
where they were in a äourisbing condition, and the Acad- 
emy B» well as the University attracted thither many 
talented men. In the papal city there were numerouH 
teachers who conducted school», and swarms of young 
Bcholars, ambitious academicians, sought their fortune at 
the courts of the cardinals in the capacity of companiona 
or aecretari««, or m proeepturs to their illegitinmte chil- 
dren. Loeretia, also, received instruction in claKsic litera- 
ttir« from these masters. Among the poets who lived in 
Rome she found teachers to instruct her in Italian rer- 
eification and in writing sonnets, an art which was every- 
where cultivated by women as well as men. She doubtless 
learned to conipo«e versca, although the writi^r» on the 
history of Italian literature, tjuadrio and Crescimbeni, do 
not pUce her among the poeta of the peninsula. Nowhere 
do Bembo, Aldus, or the Strozzi speak of her as a poet, nor 
arc tberi- any vi-rses by her in existence. It Is not certain 
that even the Spanish canzoni whieh are found in some of 
her letters to Bembo were composed by her. 
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NEPOnSH^-aiUUA FABNESB — l.UCKETIA i^ BRTROTHAt^ 

It is Dot diflScuU to imagiai! what emotions were 
arotuifl IB Lucretia wheo she first became aware of the 
real eondition of her family. Her mother's husband waa 
not her father; she discovered that she and her brother» 
were the children of a cardinal, and the awakening of her 
conscience was accompanied by a realization of circum- 
stances which — frowiitd on by the Church — it waa necea- 
■aiy to conceal from the world. She herself bad always 
hitherto been treated as a niece of the cardinal, and she 
now beheld in her fatlier one of tlie most prominent princes 
of the Church of Kotne, whom she heard mentioned as a 
fatore pope. 

The Imowledi^! of the (?reat af^vantages to be di^rivftl 
from these circumstances certainly must have affect«d Lu- 
eretia's fancy much more actively than the conception of 
their immorality. The world in which she lived concerned 
itself but little with moral scruples, and rarely in the his- 
tory of mankind has there been a time in which the theory 
that it is proper to obtain the greatest possible profit from 
existing conditions has been no generally aeceptctl. She 
■oon learned how common wen> theae relations in liome. 
She heard that most of the cardinals lived with their mis- 
tresacs, and provided in a princely way for their childrcD. 
Th«y told her about those of Cardinal Oiuliano della Ro- 
vcro and those of Piccolomini; she saw with her own «yes 
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the sons and daugbtera of Eatouteville, and heard of the 
baroni«! which tht-ir wt-altliy father had u(?qiiirfd for 
them in th« Alban mountaius. She saw the children of 
Pope Innocent raised to the highest honors; to her were 
pointed out bis >ion Prancnschetto Cibo and hi» illustrioUH 
spouse Uaddalena Medici. She knew that the Vatican 
was the homr of oilier childrvn and grandchildren of 
the Pop^, and »he frt-iiufiitly saw his daughter Madnuna 
Teodorins, tJie consort of the Genoese Uso di Mare, 
goinfc &i)d «omiu^. She was eight years old whon hi» 
daughter Donna l*eretta was married in the Vatican to 
thp Iklurchcse Alfonso del Carretto with such magnificent 
pomp that it set all Kotiie to talking. 

Lueretia finsi became conacious of the position to which 
Bbe and her brothers might hv called by their birth wheu 
she learned that her eldest brother, Don Pedro Luis, was a 
Spanish duke. We do not know wheu the young Borgia 
wag raiii^ to this dignity, but it was some time after 1482. 
Th« strong ties which existed between the cardinal and 
the Spanish oourt doubtless enabled him to have his son 
created Duke of Oandia in the kingdom of Valencia. As 
Mariana remarks, he bought this dukedom for his son. 

Don Pedro Luib, however, when stUl a young man, died 
in Spain, for a document of the year 1491 npeaks of him 
•s deceased, and mentions a legacy left by his will to hia 
sister Lucrctiu. TIk- duchy of Gandia pulsed to Rodrigo's 
second son, Don (iiovanni, who hastened to Valencia to 
take possanon of it. 

Meanwhile the fancy of the licentions cardinal had 
turned to other women. In May, 1489, when Lueretia was 
nine years old, appeam for the finit time the most cele- 
brated of big mistreases, Giulia Fomwe, a young woman 
of extraordinary beauty, to whose «faamu the cardinal 
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and future pope, who was growing old, yielded with all 
the ardor of a young man. 

It was the adulterous love of this Giulia which first 
broufiiht thf Farncsp house into the history of Rome, and 
subHcquently into that of tlie world; for Rodrigo Borgia 
laid the foundation of the greatness of this family when 
he nijide Giulia's brother Aleasandro a cardinal. In this 
maimiT he prepared the way to the papacy for thL* future 
Paul III, the founder of the house of Farnese of Panna, 
a distinguished family which died out in 1758 in the per- 
son of Queen Klisabetb, who occupied the throne of 
Spain. 

The Pamesp, up to the time of the Borgias, were of no 
importance in Rome, where two of the most beautiful build- 
ings of the Benaisaance have since helped to make their 
name immortal. They did not even live in Rome, but in 
Roman Rtruria, where they owned a few towns — Farneto, 
from which, doubtless, their name was derived, Ischia, 
Capracola, ami Capodimonte. Some lime later, though 
jnst when is not known, they were temporarily in passi^s- 
sion of Isola Farnese, an ancient castle in the ruins of Veii, 
which from the fourteenth century had belonged to the 
Orsini. 

The origin of the Farnese family is uncertain, but the 
tradition, according tu whicli they were descended from 
the Lombards or the Franks, appears to be true. It is sup- 
ported by the fact that the name Ranuccio, which is the 
Italian form of Rainer, itt of frequent occurrence in the 
family. The Farnese became prominent in Etruria as 
a small dynasty of robber barons, without, however, being 
able to attain to the power of their neighbors, the Orsini of 
ÄD^uUlara and Bracciano, and the famous Counts of Vico, 
vfao were of German descent and who ruled over the Toa- 
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can prcfoctiin' for more than a hundred years, until that 
conntry was swallowed up by Eugene IV. While these 
prefects were the most active Ghibellines and the bitterest 
roemies of the popes, the Faniese, like tlie Ente, itlways 
stood by the Guelphs. Prom the eleventh century they 
irere eonsula and podestas in Orvii'to, and they appeared 
later in varions places as captsina of the Church in the 
numerous little wars with the citiea and barons in Umbria 
and in the domain of S. Peter. Ranuccio, GiuHa's grand- 
father, was one of the ablest of tlie generals of Eugene IV, 
and he had been a comrade of the great tyrant-conqueror 
Vitellaichi, and through him his house had won great 
renown. Hi« son, Pierluigi, married Donna Giovan- 
ella of tlie Gaetaui family of Sertnoiicta. His children 
wrrc Alessaudro, Bartolomco, Aufj^iolo, Girolama, and 
Oiolia. 

AleBBandro Famese, bom February 28, 1468, was a 
yonng man of intellect and culture, but notorious for his 
nnbridled passions. He bad bis own mother committed to 
prison in 1487 under the gravest charges, whereupon ho 
himself was confined in the castle of S. Angelo by Innocent 
VIII. He escaped from prison, and the matter was allowed 
to drop. He was a prothoiiotary of the Church. Ilia elder 
sister was married to Puccio Pacei, one of the most il- 
lustrious statesmen of Florence, a member of a large 
family which was on terms of close friendship with the 
Medici. 

Oo the twentieth of May, 1489, the youthful Giulia 
Famese, together with the equally youthful Orsino Orsini, 
appeared in the " Star Chamber " of the Borgia palace to 
sign their marriage contract. It is worthy of note that this 
occurred in the house of Cardinal Bodrigo. His name 
appears as the first of the witnesses to this document, as if 
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h« liiul constituted himaelf the protector of the eouplc aud 
liad brought about their marriaRe. This union, however, 
had been arranged when the betrothed were minors, by 
their pareutji, Ludovico Orsini, lord of Buxsanello, nod 
Pierluigi Faruese, both of whom had died before 1489. In 
those days little children were often legally betrothed, and 
the marriage was uonsummated later, m Vfa» the custom 
in aneient Rome, where frequenUy boys and girls only 
thirteen years of age were afiianced. Giulia waa borcly 
fifteen, May 20, 1489, aud she was still under the guardian- 
ship of her brothers and her uncles of the house of Oaetani ; 
while the young Orsini was under the eontrol of his mother, 
Adriaua, who was Adriana de Mila, the kinswoman of 
Cardinal Rodrigo, and Lucretia's governess. This, there- 
fore, sufficiently explains the part, personal «ud offieial, 
which the cardinal took in the ceremony of GiuÜa'a be- 
trothal. 

The witnesses to the marriage contract, which was drawn 
up by the notary Bcneimbene, were, in addition to the 
cardinal, Bishop Martini of Se^via, the Spanish Can* 
0D8 Qarcetto and Caranza, and a Roman nobleman named 
Giovanni Astalli. The bride's brothers should have sup- 
ported her, but only the younger, Angiolo, whs prccent, 
AlesBandro remaining away. His failure to attend such an 
important family function in the Borgia palaee is strange, 
although it may have been occasioned by some accident. 
I'^e bride's ancles, the protbonotary Giacomo, and his 
brother Don Nicola Gaetani were present, Giulia 'a dowry 
consisted of three thousand gold florins, a large amount for 
that time. 

The civil marriage of the young couple took plac« the 
following day, May 21st, in this same palace of the Borfrias. 
Many great nobles were present, among whom were ape- 
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cially mentioned the kinsmen of the groom, Cardinal Gian- 
battista Oniiui and Kuyiialdo Omiui, Archbiehop of Flor- 
ence. The young couple, as the seasou was eliarming, may 
have gone to Castle Basaanello, or, if not, may have taken 
up their abodv in the Orsint pulacu on Montet Giordano. 

Before her marriage Cardinal Rodrigo must have 
known, end often seen Qiulia Farneee in the palace of 
Madonna Adriuna, the mother of the young Orsini. There, 
likewise, Lucrtrtia, »ho was several yeara younger, made 
rlttr acttnaintance. Like Lueretia, Giulia had golden hair, 
and her beauty won for her the name La Bella. It was 
in Adriana'a booae that this tender, lovely child became 
ensnared in the coils of the libertine Rodrigo. She sue- 
cnmbed to his aeduetiona either shortly before or soon 
after her marriage to the young Ontini. Perhaps she first 
aroos^ the passion of the cardinal, a man at that time 
fifty-eight years old, when she stood before him in hia 
palacv a bride in the full bloom of youth. Be that 

it may, it i« certain that two years after her marriage 

ilia waa the cardinal's acknowledged mistress. When 
Madonna Adriana disoovered the liason she winked at it, 
and was an accessory to the shame of her daughter-in-law. 
By «o doing she became the moat powerful and the most 
iofloential person in the house of Borgia. 

Two of the three aona of the cardinal. Giovanni and 
Onar, had in the meantime reached manhood. In 
1490 neither of them waa in Rome; the former was in 
Spain, and the latter was studying at the University of 
Pemgia, which be later left for Pisa. As early as 148S 
Cesar must have attended one of th(^«e institutions, prob- 
ably tlie ünivereity of I'enigia, for in tliat year Paolo Pom- 
pilio dedieaUKi to him hia Sj/Uabica, a work on the art 
of vcnification. In it be lauded the budding geniua of 
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Cfesar, who was the hope and ornament of the house of 
Borgis, his progress in the sciences, and his maturity of 
intellect — astonishing id one 80 yoang — and he predicted 
hia future fame.* 

Hia father bad intended him for the Church, although 
Cffsar himself felt for it nothing but avenrioa. Prom Inno- 
cent Vril he had securwl hi» son's appointment as pro- 
thouotary of the Church and even as Bishop of Pam- 
plona. He appears as a pruthonotary in a document of 
February, 1491, and at the same time the youngest of 
Rodrigo's sons, Oiuffrö, a boy of about nine year», wa» 
made Canon and Archdeacon of Valencia. 

Cesar went to Pisa, probably in 1491. Its university 
attracted a great many of the sons of the prominent Italian 
families, chiefly on account of the fame of ita professor of 
jurisprudence, Phiiippo Decio of Milan. At the imiverai^ 
Ihe young Borpia had two Spanish companions, who were 
favorites of his father, Francesco Romolini of Ilerda and 
Juan Vera of Arcilla in the kingdom of Valencia. The 
latter was master of his household, as Ciesar himself 
states in a letter written in October, 1492, in which he also 
calls Romolini his " most faithful comrade." f Francesco 
Romolini was more than thirty years of age in 1491. He 
was a diligent student of law, and became deeply learned 
in it. He is the same Romolini who afterwards con- 
ducted the prosecution of Savonarola in Florence In 



* Acc«diC stadium Ulud tuum et perquain fertile boD&nim lilUnrum 
in quo li&c in netftte serli. . . . Kon dccrit »urgcnti tuMi rlrlatl 
eomniodus «HqUHtiilo «t idoneus praeco. — At tu CirEiir profHto non 
pttrum laudandus es ; i[ui in hoc «etat« tani [acUe »eticm «gis. Perge 
nottri Ismpflria Borgin fkmilire spoa et d«cui. Introduction to tli« 
STlI&bi«ft. Rome. 1488. Oenn&relli'« Edition of Biirchtrrt'a Dinrj. 

t ReEardins emu's Studie« nt Vistk. »ee Angelo F&bnnl. Bist. 
Atwd. PlMn. i, lOD, 201. 
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■ 1503 Alexander made him a 
Vera had bee» raised in 1500, 



cardinal, to which dignity 
Hiti father')) wi-jilth enabled 



the youthful Cesar to live in Pisa in princely style, and ■^ 
his connections brought him into friendly relations with 7 
the Medici. 

Th« cardinal vaa still making special eiertioon to 
farther the fortunes of his children in Spain. Even for 
his daoghti^r Lticrotia ho could sve no f uturu more brilliant 
than a SpanLsh marriage; and be must indeed have re- 
garded it as a special act of condescension for the son of 
an old and noble house to consent to become the hus- 
band of the illegitijnate daughter of a cardinal. The noble 
concerned was Don Oherubino Juan de Centelles, lord of 
Val d'Ayora in the kingdom of Valencia, and brother of 
the Count of Oliva. 

The nuptial contract was drawn up in the Valencian 
dialect in Komc, Pebmaiy 26 and June 16, 1491, The 
youthful groom was in Valencia, the young bride in Rome, 
and her father had appointed the Roman nobleman An- 
tonio Porcaro her proxy. In the marriage contract it was 
specified that Lucretia's portion should be three hundred 
thousand timbrt!» or sous iu Valencian money, which she 
was to bring Don Cberubino as dowry, part in coin and 
part in jewels and other valuables. It was specially stated 
that of this sum eleven thousand timbres should consist of 
the amount bequeathed by the will of the deceased Don 
Pedro Luis de Borgia, Duke of Qandta, to his sister for her 
marriage portion, while eight thousand were given her by 
her other brothers, Ca-sar and Giuffrö, for tlie same pur- 
pose, presumably also from the estate left by the brother. 
It was provided that Donna Litcretia should be taken to 
Valencia at the cardinal's expense within one year from the 
signing of the contract, and tliat the church ceremony 
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should b<! pt-rformcd withia aix monthx after her arrival 
in Spain." 

ThuH Lucretia, when only a child eleven years of age, 
found her hand und lift- happiness subjected to the will of 
another, and from that time sht? was no longer thi3 shaper 
of her own destiny. This was the usual fate of the 
daughters of the great houses, and even of the leaser 
ones. Shortly before her father became pope it seemed as 
if her life waa to be spent in Spain, and she would have 
found no place in the history of the papacy and of Italy if 
ah« and Don Cherubino had been married. However, the 
marriage was never performed. Obstacles of which wc 
are ignorant, or changes in the plana of her father, caused 
the betrothal of Lueretia to Don Cherubino to be annulled. 
At the very moment thi« was being done for her by proxy, 
her father was planninij another alliance for his daught^. 

The husband he had selected, Don Gasparo, was alao a 
young Spaniard, son of Don Juan Francesco of Procida, 
Count of Averaa. This family had probably removed to 
Naples with the house of Arugon. Don Juan Francesco's 
mother waa Donna Leonora de Procida y Castelleta, 
Countess of Aversa, Gasparo 's father lived in Averaa, 
but in 1491 the son was in Valencia, where, probably, be 
was being educat«d under the care of some of his kinsmen, 
for he was still a boy of leas than fifteen years. In an in- 
strument drawn by the notary Boneimbcne, dated Novem- 
ber 9, 1492, it ia cxplioitly stated that on the thirtieth of 
April of the pn-eeding year, 1491, the marriage contract of 
Lucretia an<i (Jasparo had been executed by proxy with all 
due form, and that in it Cardinal Rodrigo had bound him- 
self to send his daughter to the city of Valencia at his 

* Od .Time 16, I49I, soine chsnfru w»re mMie la this contract, which 
Benciiubeue liw uut^ in the üaiu« protocol- booL 
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expense, wherp the church ceremony was to be pi-rformi'd. 
However, since the marriage contract between Lncretia 
and th^ yoon^ Ccntellcs had been legally executed on the 
twenty-sixth of February of the same year, 1491, and wua 
recopaized as late a» the foIlowinR .lune, there is room for 
doubt regarding the correcLuesH of the date; but both the 
JDsrtruinent in Beiieinibene's pri>tocol-book, and an abstract 
of the saine in the archives of the Hospital Sancta Sanc- 
torum in Rome, give the last of April att the date of the 
mairiac« controet of Lucretia and Don Oaspnro, In these 
proceedings her proxies were, not Antonio Forcaro, but 
Don GiuPTrft Borgia, Baron of Villa Longa, the Canon 
Jacopo Serra of Valencia, and the viear-general of the 
same place, Mateo Cucia. Hence follows the curious fact 
that Lucretia was the betrothed at one and the same time 
of two young Spaniards. 

To spite of the rejection of h«r flrst affianced, the 
Cesteltes family appears to have remained on good terms 
with the Borgiaa, for, later, when Rodrigo became Pope, 
a certain Oultt'Imt» de CentelU« Is to be found among hia 
most tmsted chamberlains, while Raymondo of the same 
house was prothonotary and treasurer of Perugia. 
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CHAPTER VI 

HEK PATHEB BECOMES POPE — GIOVANNI SFORZA 

On July 25, 1492, occurred the *vent to which the 
Borgias hatl long eagerly looked forward, the death of In- 
nocent VHI, Above all the other candidates for the 
Papuey were four curdinuls: Itaf&el Riario and Gtuliano 
della Rovere — both powerful nephews of SixtuB IV— A* ■ 
canio Sforza, and Rodrigo Borgia, 

Before the election was decided there were days of 
feverish expectation for the cardinal's family. Of his 
children only LueretJa and Giuffri were in Rome at the 
time, and both were living with Madonna Adriana. Vaa- 
nozza was occupying her own house with her husband, 
Canale, who for some time had held the office of secretary 
of the penitentiary court. She was now fifty year» old, 
and there was but one event to which she looked forward, 
and upon it depended the gratißeation of her greatest wiHh ; 
namely, to sef her children 'a father aseejid the papal throne. 
WTiat prayers and vows she and Madonna Adriana, Lucre- 
tia, and Giulia Fanioae must have made to the saints for 
the fulfilment of that wish I 

Early on the morning of August 11th breathless mcs- 
aengers brouKht the«e women the news from the Vatican— 
Rodrigo Borgia had won the great prize. To him, th« I 
highest bidder, the papacy had been »old. In the election, 
Cardinal Ascanio Sforza had turned the scale, and for bis 
reward he received the city of Nepi, the office of vioe- 
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chancellor, and the Borgia palace, which «ver since has 
boroc the nami; Sforza- Ceimrmi. 

On the morning of this momentous clay, when Alex- 
ander VI was carried from the conclave hall to S. Peter's 
there to receive the first espressions of homage, hia joyful 
glance discovert'd many uf hi» kinsmen in the dense crowd, 
for thither they had hastened to celebrate his great tri- 
umph. It was a long time since Rome had beheld a pope 
of saeh majes^, of such beauty of person. His conduct 
was notorious throughout the city, and no one knew him 
bi'ttür in that hour than that woman, Vannozza Catanei, 
who was kneeling in S. Peter's during the luass, her soul 
filled with the memories of a sinful past. 

Borgia's election did not cause all the Powers anxiety. 
In Milan, Ludovico il Moro celebrated the event with pub- 
lic festivals; he now hoped to become, through the in- 
fluence of hix brother Ascanio, a " half pope." While the 
Uedici expected much from Alexander, the Aragonese of 
Naples looked for little. Bitterly did Venice express ber- 
■elf. Her ambassador in Milan publicly declared in 
August that the papacy had been sold by simony and a 
llwasand deceptions, and that the signory of Venice was 
convinced that France an<l Hpain would refuse to obey the 
Pop« when they learned of these enormities.* 

In the meantime, Alexander VI had received the pro- 
fessions of loyalty of all the Italian States, together with 
their profuse expressions of homage. The festival of his 
coronation was celebrated with unparalleled pomp, August 
26th. Tbc Borgia arms, a grazing steer, was displayed bo 



* Cam tiinonia «t millc riboldcri« at Inhoneslate d h vondiit» Jl Pon- 
lifte*to cb» A OQM igDominlosa M datoatftbilo. Dospklch ot Oiaconio 
Trolti, A tnlwtwLor of FVrnun in Milan, to tli« Jtvk« Grcole, August SS> 
IttK, in tfaa ■rUtm at Mockn*. 
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KCBarally in the decoratioos, and was the Bubject of soj 
tnony epigrams, that a xatirist remarked that Rome wo«j 
celebrating the diBcovcry of the Sacred Apis, Subse* 
qiifutly the Borgia bull was frequently the object of the 
keen<-«t satire; but at the beginning of Alexander's reign 
it was, naively enough, the pictorial embodiment of the 
Pope'» magnificence. To-day Buch symbolism would excite 
only derixion and mirtb, but the plastic taste of Uie 
Italian of that day wbji not offended by it. 

When Alexander, on his triuoipliul journey to the 
Lateran, passed the palace of his fanatical adherents, the 
Porcari, one of the boys of the family declaimed with much 
pathos Rome stanzas which concluded with the verses: 



Vive din bos, vive diu eelebrandc per aunoa, 
Inter Pontificum gloria prima choros,* 



1 



The atateraents of Micliele Ferno and of HieroDj 
Porcina regarding the coronation festivities and the pro- 
fessions of loyalty of the ambassadors from the ^-arioua 
Italian Powers must be read to see to what extreme« flat- 
tery waa carried in those days. It is difficult for us to im- 
agine how imposing was the entrance of this brilliant pope 
QpOQ the spectacular stage of Rome at the time when the 



* TbM» stauMd ven written b; nieron^ntuB Porctus, «ho priiit«>d 
them in Bieronyiii. Purvius Pulritiu« Komantui ftotiu PrimarJo An- 
ilitor .... CommcntBriux: n rate publication of Rucharius SUber, 
Bern«. Septomber 18, 1493. Tho «tenns ol Uiohel« Ferno ot MiUnj 
wnolude: 

Bnrgl» ntlrps: bo«: atqQeCATestnuuMndlt Olpnpo^ 
Cuitttbunt oomtn ueciila ennot* luum ; 

«bich turned out to b« a true prophecy. See HJcbipl Fernus BUtoria 
nova Aleuadri VI ub Iimocenlil obitu VIII ; ui vquallj rare publica- 
tion ot tb« mine RocliiLrius Silber, A. 1483, 
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papacy was at tlic zenith of its power — a faeight it had at- 
tain«!, not through love of the Oiurch, nor by devotion to 
religion, which had long been debased, but by dazzling the 
ioxury-Iovin« peopK- of tht^ aav and by modern politiea; ia 
aidditioD to this, the Church had preserved sioce the Mid- 
dle Ages a traditional and mystic character which held the 
respect of the faithful. 

Femo remarkH that the history of the world offered 
nothing to «omparL' with the grandeur uf the Pope's ap- 
pf-aranee and the chami of his person, — and this aiitlior 
was not a bigot^-d papist, btit a diligent Ktiident of I'ora- 
poDius Laelua. Like all the romanticists of the classic 
rerival, however, he waa highly susceptible to theatrical 
eff«cta. Words failed him when he tried to describe the 
passage of Alexander to S. Maria del Popolo : " Tht^e holi- 
day swartna of richly clad people, the seven hundred priests 
and cardinals with their retinues, these knighta and 
grandees of Komr in dazzling cavalcades, these troops of 
archers and Turkish horHemen, the palace guards with 
long lane«! and glittering shields, the twelve riderless 
white boraea with goldt^n bridles, which were led along, and 
all the other pomp and parade I " Weeks would be re- 
quired for arranging u pageant like this at the present 
time; but the Pope could improvise it in the twinkling of 
an eye, for the actors and their costumes were always 
ready. He set it in iiiotiou for the sole purpose of show- 
ing himself to the Uomans, and in order that his majesty 
might lend additional brilliancy to a popular holiday. 

Femo depicted the Pope himself as a demigod coming 
forth to his people. " Upon a snow-white horse he sat, 
aerene of countenance and of surpassing dignity; thus he 
showed himself to the people, and blessed thero; thus he 
was luen of all. His glance fell upon them and fdled every 
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heart with joy. And so his app^aranoe vas of good 
augury for everyone. How wonderful Js his tranquil bear- 
ing! And how noble his faultless face! His glance, bow 
frank ! How greatly does the honor which we feel for him 
increase when we behold his beauty and vigor of body! *' 
Alexander the Great would have been described in juat 
auch terms by Femo. This was the idolatry which was 
always accorded the papacy, and no one asked what was 
the inner and personal life of the Rlittering idol. 

On the occasion of his coronation Alexander appointed 
bis son Ca>sar, a youth of xiicteen, Bishop of Valencia. 
Thi» he did without being sure of the sanction of Perdi- 
nand the Catholic, who, in fact, for a long time did 
endeavor to withhold it; but he finally yielded, and the 
Borgias consequently got the first bishopric in Spain into 
Iheir hereditary possession. Csesar waa not in Rome at 
the time his father receiveil the tiara. On the twenty- 
second of August, eleven days after Alexander's election, 
Manfredi, ambassador from Ferrara to Florence, wrote 
the Duchess Eleonora d'Este: " The Pope's son, the 
Bishop of Pamplona, who has been attending the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, left there by the Pope's orders yesterday 
morning, and has gone to the castle of Spoleto." 

The fifth of October Cre«ar was still there, for on that 
date he wrote a letter to Piero de' Medici from that 
place. This epistle to Lorenzo's son, the brother of Car- 
dinal Giovanni, shows that the greatest cosfldencc existed 
I bi'tween him and Ca>sar, who says in it that, on account of 
his sudden depiirture from Pisa, he bad been unable to 
communicate orally with him, and that his preceptor, Joan 
Vera, would have to represent him. He recommended his 
trusted familiar, Francesco Romolini, to Piero for appoint* 
ment as professor of canon law in Pisa. The letter is 
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signed, " Toot brother, Cesar de Borja, Elector of Var 
lencia."« 

By uot allowing hin son to come to Uome immedintely, 
Alexander wished to give public proof of what ho hud 
declared at the time of his election ; namely, that he would 
hold hinwelf above all nepotiam. Perhaps there was a 
moment when the warning afforded by the examplca of 
ralixtUH, Hixtus, and Innocent canned him to hesitate, 
and to r>.«olv(! to moderate his love for his offspring. Ilow- 
erer, the Domiuation of his »ou to a bishopric on the day 
of bia eoronation shows that his resolution was not very 
eamcat. In October Cteaar appeared in the Vatican, where 
the Borgias now occupied the place which the pitiable 
Cibd« Itad left. 

On September Ist the Pope made the elder GiovaDni 
Bor^n, who wait Bisliop of Monreale, a cardinal; he was 
the son of Alexander's sister Giovanna. Tbe Vatican waa 
filled with Spaniards, kinsmen, or friends of the now all- 
powerful bouse, who had eagerly hurried thkher iu quest 
of fortune and honora. " Ten papacies would not be 
Kufilcient to satisfy this swurni of relatives," wrote Qia- 
nandres Boccaccio in November, 1492, to the Duke of 
Perrara. Of the close friends of Alesunder, Juan Lopez 
was made his chancellor; Pedro Caranza and Juan Ma- 
Fades his privj- chamberlains ; Hodrigo Borgia, a nephew 
of the Pope, was made captain of the palace guard, which 
hitherto had been commanded by a Doria. 

'Alexander immediately began to lay the plans for a 
more brilliant future for bis daughter. He would no 
longer listen to her marrying a Spanish nobleman; uoth- 

• Ex «t« Spoletino, die ». Oot, (Dl propria inaiio). Vr. tU It. CtaKt 
(le Bor)* EUct. Valentin. Publiihcd by l{«umoat in Ardiiv. titur. 
luL Serie S. T. xrU. 1878. 9 Dlspeas^. 
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ing less than a prince should receive her hand. Ludovico 
and Ascauio suggtrsted their kinsniiui, Giovanni Sforza. 
The Pope accepted him ns son-in-law, for, ttlthuiii;h he was 
only Count of Cotognola and vicar of Pesaro, ho was an 
independent sovereign, and he belonii^rd to the illustrioos 
houfie of Sforza. Alexander had entered early into such 
close relations with the Sforza that Cardinal Ascanio be- 
came all-powerful in Rome. Giovaiini, an illegitimate son 
of Costanzo of Pesaro, and only by the indulgence of 
Sixtus IV and Innocent VIII hia hereditary heir, was a 
man of twenty-six, well formed and carefully educated, 
lute most of the lasser Italian despots. He had married 
Maddalena, the beautiful sister of Klisabetta Ooiizaga, in 
1489, on the very day upon which the latter was joined in 
wedlock to Duke Guidobaldo of Urbino. He had, how- 
ever, been a widower since August 8, 1490, on wbieli date 
his wife died in childbirth. 

Sforna haHtem-d to accept the offered hand of the young 
liUcretia before any of her other numerous suitors could 
win it. On leaving Pesaro he first went to the castle of 
Nepi, which Alexander VI hail given to Cardinal Ascanio. 
There he remained a few days and then came quietly to 
Bome, October 31, 1492. Here he took up hi» residenc« in 
the cardinal'tt palace of S. Clement, erected by Domenico 
della Uovere in the Borgo. It is still standing, and in good 
preservation, opposite tlie I'atoÄZo Giraud. The Ferrarese 
ambassador announced Sforza'» arrival to bis master, re- 
marking, " lie will be a great man as long as thia pope 
rules." lie explained the retirement in which Sforza 
lived by stating that the man to whom Lncretia bad 
been lepally betrothed was also in Rome.* 

* T.n Tcnuto il priino mftrito <1» la dicta nepot«, qnal fa riiDMSO a 
KapoU, Don viito da niiino. . . . Despat«!! of Qiaaaodrw BoocaooJo, 
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The yottiift Count Gasparw Lad couie to Rome with tilg 
father to make good his claim to Lii(^r4!tia, through wham 
he hoppd to obtain groat favor. Here he found another 
anitor of whom ho hod hitherto hoard nothin;;, but 
whose presence had beeome known, and he fell into a rag« 
when the Pope demanded from him a formal renimciatioa. 
Luereti«, at that time a child of only twelve and a half 
yean, ihos became the [nnocent; cause of a contest between 
two sailors, and likewise the subject of public gossip for tbo 
first time, November 5th the plenipotentiary of Ferrara 
wrote hia master, " There is much gossip about Pesaro'a 
raapriage; the first bridegroom is still hero, ruiioug a 
great hue and cry, us a Catalan, saying he will protest 
to all the princes and pote-ntates of Christendom; but 
will he, nill he, he will have lo submit." On the ninth 
of NoTember the «aiwe onihattsador wrote. " Heaven pre- 
vent this marriage of Pesaro from bringing calamities. 
It Kema that the King (of Napltw) is angry on aecount of 
it, judging by what Giacomo, Pontano's nephew told the 
Pop« the day before yesterday. The matter is still un- 
decided. Both the suitors are given fair words ; hoth are 
here. However, it ia believed that Pesaro will carry the 
day, eq)ecially aa Cardinal Aseauio, wlio is powerful in 
deed* M well as in words, is looking after his interests." 

In the meantime, November 8tb, the marriage contract 
hetweea Don Gaaparo and Lucretia was formally dissolved. 
The groom and his father merely expressed the hope that 
the new alliance would reach a favorable consummation, 
and Qasparo bound himself not to marry within one year. 
Gioivanni Sforifa, however, was not yi-t certain of his vic- 
tory; December 9th the Muntuan agent Pioravante Bro- 

BbAop of Mmlona, Rouxe, N'ov«inti«r 2, 1403. »iid November and D, 
AtehlvH of UodEOk. 
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gnolo, wrote the Marcheae Oonzagu, " The affairs of the 
illustrious nobloumu, Giovanni of Peaaro, are still unde- 
cided) it looks to me as if the SpaoUb nobleman to whom 
his Highness's niece was promised would not give her up. 
He has a grt'at following in Spain, consetiueutly the Pope 
is inclined to let things take their own course for a time, 
and not force them to a conclusion." Even as lat« av 
February, 1493, there was talk of a marriage of Lucretia 
with the Spanish Conde de Prada, and not until this pro- 
ject was reliniiuished was she betrothed to Giovanai 
Sforza, t 

In the meantime Sforza had returned to Peaaro, wbence 
be sent hiB proxy, Nicolo de Savano, to Jtorae to conclude 
the marriage contract. The Count of Aversa surrendered 
im advantage and suffered his grii-f to be aKSuaged by the 
payment to him of three thousand ducats. Thereupon, 
February 2, 1493, the betrothal of Sforza and Lucrelia woji 
formally ratified iu the Vatiean, in the presence of the 
Milanese ambassador and the iDtiniate friemis and servants 
of Alexander, Juan Lopez, Juan Casanova, Pedro Caranza, 
and Juan Marades. The Pope'« daug;htor, who was to be 
taken home by her husband within one year, received a 
dowry of tliirty-one thousand ducats. 

When the news of this event reached Pesaro, the for- 
tunate Sforza gave a prand celebration in his palace. 
" They danee-d in the great hall, and the couples, hand in 
band, iwued fmm the eaatle, led by Monsigtior Scaltes. the 
Pope 'a plenipotentiary, and the people in their joy joined 
in and danced away the hours in the streets of the city." J 

* Deopfttcb of tbftt dat« in the aTchivw at M&ntua. Luorvlia was 

still )ii>in(itiines ilrsignaleil ts the Pcjie's niece. 

f GUiiaiidrea BocmccIo to Oiiko Krcole, Ilom*, February 2B, H98, 
t M». Memoirs of I'osaro, by Pi«tro Manelt! and LudoTfeo Zacooai, 

in th« BlbL OliveriMft at Ppsbto. 
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lucbstia's first harruob 
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U£XAKDf3t hail a retrideitce furnished for Liicretia close 
to the Vatican; it was a house which Cardinal Battista 
Zmo had built iu 1483, and wu» known after his church us 
the Palace of S. Maria in Portico. It was on the left 
sid« of Ihf steps of 8. Peter's, almost opposite the Palace 
of th« IiKiutsilioi). The building of Bemiai's Colonnade 
haa, however, changed the appearance of the neighbor- 
hood 80 that it is no longer recognizable. 

The youthfid Luerctia lield court in her own palace, 
which was under the management of her maid of honor 
and govemeas, Adrians Oraini. Alexander had indueed 
this kin.swoman of his to leave the Orgini palace and to 
take up her abode with Lucretia in the palace of S. Maria 
in Portico, where we shall frequently see them and an- 
other woman who was only too close to the Pope. 

Vannozza remained in her own house in the R^ola 
quarter. Uer huiibaud had been made cuinmuudant or 
ttptaia of the Torre di Nona, of which Alexander shortly 
made him warden, a position of great trust, and Canaio 
gave himself up eagerly to his important and profitable 
daties. Prom this time VannoKza and her children saw 
each other but little, although they were not completely 
separated. They continued to communicate with each 
other, but the mother profited only indirectly by the good 
fortune and greatness of her offspring. Vannozaa never 
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allowL'd henielf, nor did Alexander pt-rmit hor, to Lave any 
inilucnei' in the Vaticau, and tier name seldom appears 
in the records of the time. 

Donna Lucretia was now be^iüning to maintain tho 
Btatc of a great princess. She received the numerous oan- 
nectiona of her house, as well as the friends and flattvrcrs of 
the now all-powerful Boricia. Strange it i» that the very 
man who, after the stormy period of her life, was to take 
her to a haven of rest should appear there about the liujc 
of her betrothal to Sforza, and while the contract was 
being contested by Don GaHparo. 

Among the Italian princes who at that period either 
sent ambassadors or came in person to Rome to render 
homage to the new Pope was the hereditary prince of 
Perrara, In all Italy there was no other court bo brilliant 
as that of Ercole d'Este and his spouse Eleonora of Ara- 
gon, a daughter of King Ferdinand of Naples. She, how- 
ever, died about this time; namely, October 11, 1493. One 
of her children, Beatrice, had been married in December, 
1490, to Ludovieo il Moro, the brilliant monster who was 
Regent of Milan in place of his nephew Giangaleazzo ; her 
other daughter, Isabella, one of the most beautiful and 
magnificent women of her day, was married in 1490, when 
she was only sixteen years of age, to the Marchese Fran- 
cesco Glonzaga of Mantua. Alfonso was heir to thv liUo, 
and on February 12, 1491, when he was only fifteen years 
old, he married Anna Sforza, a sister of the same Oisn- 
galeaz7.o. 

In November, 1492, his father sent him to Rome to 
recommend his stat«^ to the favor of the Pope, who rcecived 
the youthful «eion of the house of Sforza, — into whieh his 
own daughter was to marry, — with the highest honors, Don 
Alfonso lived in the Vatican, and during his visit, which 
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itKted for several weeks, lie not only had an opportunity, 
bat it was bis duty to call on Donna Lucretia. He was 
filled with amszi.>mcnt when he first beheld the beautiful 
child with hvr ^Ideu hair and intelligent blue eyes, and 
notbinR was farther from hi» mind than the idea that the 
Sforza'« betrothed would enter the caatle of the Este fam- 
ily at Ferrara, aa hia own wife, nine years later. 

The letter of thanks which the prince's father wrote t« 
(he Pope shows how great were the honors with which the 
sou had been rweivcU. The duke uuys : 



^ 



iiosr Holt Patrer and Tjost», my Honobep Master : I 
kiss your Ilolincss's fct't and commend myself to you in 
all humility. What honor and prai!K^ was due your Holi- 
ness I have long known, and now the k'tters of the 
Bishop of Modena, my ambassador, and also of othera, not 
alone those of my dearly beloved first born, Alfonso, but 
of alt the members of his snite, show how raiicb I owe you. 
They lv\] me how yuur Highness ineluded us all, me and 
mine, within the measure of your love, and overwhelmed 
all with presents, favors, merey. and benevolence on my 
son's arrival in Rome and during his stay there. There- 
fore I acknowledge that I have for a long time been in- 
debted to your HolinesB, and now am still more so on 
account of this. My obligation is mure than I can ever 
refwy, and I promise that my gratitude ahali be eternal 
and measureless like the world. As your most dutiful 
»ervant I shall always be ready to perform anything which 
may be acceptable to your Holiness, to whom I recommend 
myself and mine in all humility. Your Holiness 's son and 
servant, 

Eecolb, 



Duke of Ferrara. 



[PntBlKjt, January 8, »93.] 



The letter ahows bow great was the duke's anxiety to 
remain on good terms with the Pope. 

He was a vassal in Ferrara of the Roman Church, which 
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was endraroriBg to transform itself into s mooarcby. The 
princes, as well bb tbe repablicuu of Italy, — at least those 
whom poaMSUons were eloee to tbe upbore of action of the 
Bdy See or were its vasaals, — stndied every new pope with 
suspicion and fear, and abto with curiosity to see in what 
directioD nepotism would develop under him. How easily 
Alexander VI mi^bt have again taken up the plans of the 
bmue of Borpa wbrre tliey bad l>een interrupted by tbe 
death of his uncle Calixtu», and have followed in tbe foot* 
steps of Sixtns IV I 

Moreover, it was only ten years since the last named 
pope had, in conjunction with Yenioe, waged war on 
Ferrara. 

Erool« bad maintained friendly relations with Alex- 
ander VJ wht-n he W8« only a cardinal; Rodrigo Borgia 
bad even been godfather to his son Alfonso when be was 
baptiKe<l. For his other son, Ippolito, the duke, through 
his ambassador in Kome, Gianandrea Boccaccio, en- 
deavored to secure a CArdtnal's cup. The atnbassadt^ ap- 
plied to the most influential of Alexander's confidants, 
Aaeanio Sforza, the chamberlain Marades, and Madonna 
Adrian«. The Pope desired to make his son Cicsar a car- 
dinal, and Boccaccio hoped that the youthful Ippolito 
would be his companion in good fortune. The ambassador 
gave Marades to undenttatid that the two youug men, one 
of whom was Archbishop of Valencia, the other of Gran, 
would make a good pair. " Their ages are about tbo 
aamc; I believe that Valencia is not more than sixteen 
yeara old, while our Strigonia (Gran) is near that age." 
Marades replied that this was not quit« correct, as Ippolito 
was not yet fourteen, and the Archbishop of Valencia was 
in his eiffbteenth year.* 

• Boccwcfo'i dMpktcbo*, Rom«, Febntuy 35, Much 11, 1498. 
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The youthful Ca«ar waa rtirred by other desiros than 
those for spiritual honors. lie assumed the hated garb of 
the priest only on his father's commaad. Although he 
waa an archbiahop he had only the first tonsure. His life 
wujt wholly worldly. It waB even said that the King of 
Naples wanted him to marry one of liis natural dauglitcrs 
and that if he did so he would relinquish the priesthood. 
Thf Perrarese ambataador called upon him March 17, 14it3, 
in his bouse in Trastt-vcri'. by whieb was probably meant 
the Borgo. The picture which Boccaccio on this occasion 
gave Duke Ercuk' of this young man of seventeen years ia 
an important and siKnificant portrait, and the first we 
have of him. 

" I met CiBsar yesterday in the house in Trastevcre; h« 
waa just on his way to the chase, dressed in a costume alto- 
gether worldly; that is, in silk, — and armed. He had only 
a little tonsure like a simple priest. I conversed with bim 
for ft while as we rode along. I am on intimate terms with 
him. He possesses marked genius and a charming per- 
sonality; he bear» hiiusi-lf like a grwil prince; he is espe- 
cially lively and nierrj', and fond of society. Being very 
modest, he presents a much better and more distinguished 
appearance than his brother, tlie Duke of Gandia, although 
the latter is also highly endowed. The archbishop never 
bad any inclination for the priesthood. His beaefices, 
however, bring him in more than sixteen thousand ducats 
anoiuüly. If the projected marriage takes place, his 
benefices will fall to another brother (OinSr^), who is 
about thirteen years old." • 

* Va^i tt eic«U«utIsitig«niiet precIsTeindolis; pr[(< se fore specii<ni 
Bliimiijpii Principi(,etsuperoniiiiAiUris et jooundus.e tuttu feiita : quid 
WägU» ilquldMi iDodvstia cut. long« meUorte et prestuntioris aspectus, 
qnaai lit das Cuidie ferinanus sum. Aochora Iii« 6 dntntn di bone 
parte. Dtspatcb of M&n.-h 19. U93. 
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It will be Bccu that the atubassudor xpccially mentions 
Oieaar's buoyant nature. This was one of Alexander^ 
moHt characteristic traite, and both Ctcsar and Lacretia 
who was nuted for it later, bad inbt-ritvd it from bim. So 
far as his prudtrncv was coucvmed, it was proclaimed six 
yoant later by a no less distinguished man than Ginliano 
dellu Roverc, who afterwards becunie popu under the name 
of tliiltus IE. 

The Duke of Gundia wos in Rome at this time, bat it 
was bis intention to set out for Spain to see his Bpou».- 
immediately after the celebration of the marriage of Sforza 
and Lucrctia, Lucrctia'a wedding wa« to take place on S. 
George's day, but was postponed, es it woa found inipos- 
cible for the bridegroom to arrive in time. Alexander took 
tbe greati^st ple^isure in making the arrangements for set- 
ting tip his daughter's establishment. Her happiness — or, 
what to him was the same thing, her greatness — meant mach 
to him. He lov4^ ber passionately, superlatively, as tbe 
Ferrarese ambassador wrote his master.* On the ambas- 
sador's suggestion the Duke of Ferrara sent as a wedding 
gift a pair of large silver hand basins witli the accompuiy- 
iug vessels, all of the finest workmanship. Two resideneei 
were proposed for the young pair; the palace of 3. Maria 
in Portico and the one near the eastte of S. Angelo, wfaicb 
bad belonged to the Cardinal Domenicns Porta of Aleria, 
who died February 4, 1493. The former, in which Lu- 
cretia was already living, was chosen. 

At last Sforza arrived. .Tune 9th he made his entry by 
way of the Porta del Popolo, and was received by the vrhol« 



* Mki m viato il pi& canti» homo ; rhitma quoata madona Locreiia 
in siiperlatiTo gnäv. BoooMOlo's Despatch. Rom«, April 4. 14S8. Tb* 
word camalt U to be Ukeii onl; in the tteiuw of D«potiBm, u il is pUtalf 
W DMd rlivwhortt b; tb« ambiM<udor. 
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senate, his brothers-in-law, and the ambassadors of the 
Powvni. Lueretia, attended by «cvoritl maids uf honor, 
had taken a position in a loggia of her palace to see her 
bridegroom and hi« suite on their way to the Vatican. Aa 
he rode by, Sforza greeted her right gallantly, and his 
brido rvtumed his salutation. He was most graciously 
reeeived by hia fatber-tu-law. 

Sforza was a man of attractive appearance, as we may 
readily discovfr from a medal which he had struck ten 
yeant later, which repreacnlit him with long, tlowing lock« 
and a fall beard. The mouth is sensitive, the ander Up 
alilfhtly drawn; the nose is somewhat aquiline; the fore- 
head smooth and lofty. 'ITie proportions of his features 
arc Dobic, but laekiug tn character. 

Three days after his arrival, that is, Jnne 12th, the 
□nptials were celebrated in the Vatican with ostentatious 
publicity. Alexander had iuviti-d the nobility, the officials 
of Borne, and the foreign anibasaadora to be present. There 
was a bsntiuet, followed by a licentious comedy, which is 
described by Infeseura. 

To corroborate the short account given by this Roman, 
and at the aaiue time to render the picture more complete, 
we reproduce, word for word, the description which the 
Perrare«' ambassador, Boccaccio, sent his master in a com- 
mnnicatioa dated June 13th : 

Tcrtcrday, the twelfth of tbo present month, the 
union was publicly celebrated in the palace, with the great- 
Mt pomp and extravagance. All the Roman matrons were 
invited, also the must influential citizens, and many ear- 
li'mats, twelve in nnmb'^r, stood near her, the Pope occupy- 
ing the throne in their midst. The palace and all the 
apartments wen^ filled with pi'ople, who were overcome 
with amazement. The lord of I'csaro celebrated his be- 
trothal to his wife, and the BUhop of Concordia delivered 
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a semiOQ. The only ambassadora preaeat, however, were 
the Venetian, the Milanese and myself, and one from the 
King of France. 

Cai-dinal Ascanio thought that I ought to present 
the gift during the ceremony, so I had some one ask the 
Pope, to whom I remarked that I did not think it proper, 
and that it seemed better to me to wait a little while. All 
ugreed with me, whereupon the Pope called to ine and 
said, " It seems to me to be best as you say "; conßcquently 
it was arranged that I should bring the present to the 
palace late in the evening. Ilis Holiness gave a small 
dinner in honor of the bride and groom, and there were 
pre-seiit the Cardinals Ascanio, S. Anastasia. and Colonua; 
the bride and groom, and next to him the Count of 
Pitigliario, captain of the Church; Giuliano Oraini; Ma- 
donna Oiulia Faraese, of whom there is ao much talk 
(de (jua est tantus sermo) ; Madonna Teixlonna and her 
danghter, the Marcbesa of Oerazo; a daughter of the above 
named captain, wifi' of Angelo Parucse, Madonna (Jiulia's 
brother. Then came a ytmuger brother of Cardinal Co- 
lonna and Madonna Adriana Ursina. The last is mother- 
in-law of the above mentioned Madonna Ginlta. She 
had the bnde ediieatM in her own home, where she 
was treated as a niece of the Pope. Adriana is the daughter 
of tile Pope's coii.sin, Pedro de Mila, deceased, with whom 
your Excellency was acquainted. 

When the table was cleared, which was between three 
and four o'clock in the morniag. the bride was preseuti-d 
with the gift sent by the illustrious Duke of Milan ; it con- 
sisted of five different pieces of gold brocade and two 
rings, a diamond and a ruby, the whole worth a thousand 
ducats. Thereupon I prestnted your Highneas's gift with 
suitable words of congratulation on the marriage and good 
wishes for the future, together with the offer of your 
aervicea. The present greatly pleased the Pope. To th« 
thanks of the bride and groom he added hia own expres- 
sions of unbounded gratitude. Then Ascanio offen-d his 
present, which consisted of a complete drinking service of 
ailver washed with gold, worth about a Ibousaud ducats. 
Cardinal Monri.'^ii.' gave two rings, a sapphire and u dia- 
mond — very beautiful — and worth three thousand ducats: 
the protbonotary Cesarini gave a bowl and cup worth eight 
hundred ducats; the Duke of Gandia a vessel worth seventy 
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ducats ; the prothonotary Lunate a vaae of a certain compo- 
ntion like jasper, ornamented with silver, gilded, which 
vas worth seventy to eighty ducats. These were all the 
gifts presented at this time; the other cardinals, ambas- 
sadors, etc., will bring their presents when the marriage is 
celebrated, and I will do whatever is necessary. It will, I 
think, be performed next Sunday, but this is not certain. 

In conclusion, the women danced, and, as an inter- 
lude, a good comedy was given, with songs and music. The 
Pope and all the others were present. What shall I add! 
There would be no end to my letter. Thus we passed the 
whole night, and whether it was good or bad your High- 
ness may decide. 
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LucEETU'fl marriat^e with (liovanni Sforza confirmed 
tLe political alliance which Alexander VI had made with 
Ludovico il Moro. The Rot^eut of Milan wanted to ini,*ite 
Charles VIII of Prance into Italy to make war upon King 
Ferdinand of Naples, so that he himself might ultimately 
gain possession of tl»- duehy, for he was consumed with 
ambition anil impatience to drive his sickly nephew, Oian- 
galeazzo, from the throne. The latter, however, waa the 
eoQSort of Isabella of Aragon, a daughter of Alfonso of 
Calabria and the grandson of Ferdinand himself. 

The alliance of Venice, Ludovico, the Pope, aud aom« 
of th« other Italian nobles had become known in Rome 
as early as April 2IJth. This league, clearly, was opposed 
to Naples; and its court, therefori", was thrown into the 
greatt«t coQStemation. 

Nevertheless, King Ferdinand congratulated the Lord 
of Pesaro upon his marriage. He looked upon him as a 
kinxmau, and Sforza had likewise been accepted by the 
house of Aragon. June 15, 1493, the king wrote to him 
from Capua as follows : 



Iu,u&Tiuot)ä Cousin and Oiib Dkarest Friend: We 
have received your letter of the twenty-second of hurt 
month, in which you inform us of your marriage with the 
iUiiKtrious Donna Lneretia, the niece nf his Holiness our 
Master. We are much pleased, both because we always 
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h&ve aod still do feel the gr(>at«<t love for yonrself and 
your buuse, and also because wo believe that nothiug oould 
be of (rreater advantage to you than thi« marriage. There- 
fore we wish you the best of fortune, nuti we pray (lod, 
with you, that thUi alliauee may inci'eaae your uwu power 
and fame and that of your State.* 

I. 
EJRht dftyR earlier the Name kint; had nent liio am- 
baasador to Spai» a letter, in whieh hp aaked the protection 
of Ferdinand and TbuU-IIu OKuin^t the inachiuatiuiui of tbu 
Pope, whose ways he deacribed as "loathsome "; iu this he 
was referring, not lo his political aotious, but to bis per- 
•Doal conduct. Üiulia Fame^e, whoui lufeasiua noticed 
among the wedding guests and deacribed aa " the Pope's 
«meubine," caused endless gossip about herself and hi» 
Holiness. Tliis youn« woman MurrendtriHl herself to an 
old man of sixty-two whom she was also compelled to 

I honor as the head of the Church. There is no doubt what- 
ever about her yp&ift of adultery, but we can not under- 
Btand the cause of her passion; for however powerful the 
demoniac natare of Alexander VI may have been, it must 
H ly this time have lost much of its inagnetic strength. Per- 
^ haps this young and empty-headed creature, after she had 
once tranitgresM-d and the feeling of shame had passed, was 
fasoinated by the spectacle of the sacred iniist<'r of the 
H world, before whom all men prostrated themselves, lying 
H^U her fert^the fuL-t of a weak child. 
^H There is also the sunpieion that the cupidity of the 
^■FarDeae was the cause of the criminal relations, for Qiulia's 
^hini were rewarded by nothiug less than tlit' bestowal of the 
^V cardinal's purple on her brother Ali'ssandro. The Pope 
had already designated him, among others, for the honor, 
hot the nomination was delayed by the opposition of the 
* Cod. Aragon, ii, 2.07, ed TriDchera. 
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Sacred College, over which Qiuliauo della Rovere presided. 
King Ferdinand also encouraged thifi opposition, and on 
the very day on which Lucretia's marriage to Pcsuro WH» 
celebrated he placed his army at the dispusul of the car- 
dinals who refused to saiiution Ihv appointment. 

Her consort, Sforza, was now a great man in Komo, 
aod intimate with all the Borgiait. June 16th ht- was 
■een by the side o( the Duke of <Iandia, decked in costly 
robes glittering with precious stones, as if " they were 
two kings," riding out to meet the Spanish ambassador. 
Uandia was preparing for inn journey to Spain. He had 
been betrothed to Dona Maria Enriquez, a beautiful 
lady of Valencia, shortly before his father ascendi-d the 
papal throne; there is a brief of Alexander's dated 
October 6, 1492, in which tie grants bis son and his spouse 
the right to obtain absolution from any confessor whatso- 
e\'er. The high birth of Dona Maria allows what brilliant 
connections the bastard Giovanni Borgia was able to make 
as a gnindee of Spain, for she was the daughter of Don Kn- 
rigo Enriquen, High-Treasurer of Leon, and Dofla Maria 
dc Luna, who was closely connected with the royal house 
of Aragon. Don Giovanni k'ft Rome, August 4, 1493, to 
board a Spanish galley in Civitavecchia. According to 
the report of the Ferrarese agent, he took with him an in- 
credible number of trinkets, with whose manufacture th« 
goldsmiths of Rome had busied themselves for months. 

Of Alexander's sons there now remained in Rome, 
Ctesar, wlio was to be made a cai'dinal, and (iiuffri, who 
was destined to be a prince in Naples, for the quarrrel 
between the Pope and King Ferdinand hud been settled 
throngh the intermediation of Spain. She caused -Alex- 
ander to break with France, and to sever his connection 
with Ludorico il Moro. This surprising ebaugv was im- 
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mediately coDflrmcd by tliu marriage of Doa Giuffrd, a 
boy of scarcely thirteen, aud Oomia Saociu, a aatural 
daughter of Duke Alfonso of Calabria. Aug\ist 16, 1493, 
the marriage wa» pi-rformed by proxy in the Vatican, and 
the wedding took place later in NapU'8. 

Cmar himself became cardinal, September 20, 1493, the 
stain of his birth having been removed by the Cardinals 
Paltavicini aud üniiiii, M'ho had been charged with legiti- 
mating him. February 25, \i'33, Oianaiidrea Boccaccio 
»Tote to Perrara regardtng (he legitimating of Ciesar, iron- 
ically Raying, " They wish to remove tin- blot of being a 
natural son, and very rightly; because he is legitimate, 
having been born In the homur while the woman's husband 
was living, 'litis much is certain: the hiiinbRud was sonic- 
time« in the city and at others traveling about in the terri- 
tory of the Church and iu hirr intvrt«t. ' ' The ambassador, 
however, never mentions the name of this man, which, how- 
rwr, Infessura says was Domenico d'Arignano. 

Ippolito d'EstL' and Ak-Hsandro Furuese were mode 
eardinals the same day. To his siRter's adultery this young 
;me owed his advancement in the Church, a fact so 
riouR that the wits of the Roman populace called him 
the " petticoat cardinal." The jubilant kinsmen of Giulia 
Pamese »aw in her only the instrument of their advance- 
meut. Girolama Pamese, Giulia's sister, wrote to her hus- 
band, Puccio, from Casignano, October ^1, 1493, " You 
will have received letters from Plorencc before mine 
reaches you and have learned what benefices have fallen to 
Lorenzo, and all that (iiulia has secured for him, and you 
mü be greatly pleased." • 

Even the Republic of Florence sought to profit by Alex- 
ander's relations with fliulia; for Puccio, her brother-in- 
• Cuta StroixiwiP, flU 343. In tLa krahive» at FIokdoc 
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law, was Bent lo ßome as plenipotentiary. The Ploren- 
tiaes had despatched this famous jurist to the papal city 
immediately after Alexander's accession to the throne, to 
swear allegiance, and later he was her agent for a year in ^ 
Faenza, where he conducted the government for Astorre f 
Manfred), who was a minor. At the beginning of the year 
1494 he went as ambassador to Rom<^, where he di««] ta ^ 
August.* V 

His brother, Lorenzo Pneci, subsequently attained to 
eminence in the Choreh under Leo X, becoming a powerful M 
cardinal. " 

The Farnese and their numerous kin were now in high 
favor with the Pope and all the Borgias. In October, 
1493, they invited ^Vlexander and Cafsar to a family re- 
union at the Kaelic of Capodinioute, where Madonna Oio- 
vanella, tiiulia's mother, was to prepare a banquet. 
Whether or not this really took place we are ignorant, al- 
though we do know that Alexander was in Viterbo th« ^ 
last of October. f 

In 1492 Giulia gave birth to a daughter, who was named 
Laura. Ilie ehild ntTicially passed as that of her busband, h 
Orsini, althoni^h in reality the Pope was its father. The V 
Famcsc and the Pacci knew the secret and sbamelesaly 
endeavored to profit by it. Oiulia cared ao little for the fl 
world's opinion that she occupied the palace of S. Maria ™ 
in Portieo, as if she were a blood relation of Lucrctia. 
Alexander himself had put her there as a lady of honor to^| 
Ilia daughter. Uer husband, Orsini. preferred, or was 
compelled, to live in his castle of Bassaneilo. or to stay on 
one of the «states which the Pope had presented to him, 
the husband of Madonna Gtulia, *' Christ's bride," aa the 

■ Ii«Ua ünina c!e Parneslo oongT>tulst«(] him oa bU appointment. 
Ju)u«r7 18, 14S4. Ibidom. 
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■atirisU culled her, instead of remaining in Rome to he a 

troublesome witneaa of his sliame. 

^P A remarkable lHt«r of Lorenzo Pucci to Lis brother 

Giannozzo, written the 23d and 24th of December, 1493, 

from Kome, discloses these und other family socrets. He 

shows us the most private scenes in Lueretia'a palace. 

Lorenzo had been invited by Cardinal Pamese to go with 

him to Rome to witness the Christmas festivities. He ac- 

ooiupanied him from Viterbo to Kignano, where the barons 

of the Savelli house, kinsmen of the cardinal, formally 

received them, after which they continued their journey 

on horseback to Kome. Lorenzo repeated to his brother the 

couSdential conversation which he had enjoyed with the 

cardinal oti the way. Even as early as this there was talk 

of ßnding a suitable husband for Giulia's little daughter. 

The cardinal unfolded his idea to Lorenzo. Piero de* 

^■Vedici wished to give hia own daughter to the youthful 

^■Mtcore &Iaafredi of Paeuza, but Parnese desired to brmg 

^■«wnrt an alliance between Astorre and fliulia's daughter. 

He hoped to be able to convince Piero that this union would 

^■be advantageous for both himself and the Republic of 

Florence, and would strengthen hia relations with the Holy 

Se«. The afTair would be handled so that it would appear 

that it was entirely due to the wishes of th« Pope and of 

Piero, In this the cardinal counted on the consent of both 

^—Alexander and Giuliu, and on th« influence of Madonna 

^■Adiiana. 

^1 Ixirenzo Puoci replied to the cardinal's confidence aa 
^■foUows: " Monsiguor, I certainly think that our Master 
^■Ctbe Pope) will give a daughter to this gentleman (As- 
^Btorre), for I believe that this child is the Pope's daughter, 
just as Lucretia is, and your Highness's niece."" In hi» 
la the «aiU«r edfliou ot tli!« work I found some dUBoult; in tba 
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letter Lorenzo docs not say whether the cardinai made any 
reply to tliis audacious statement, which would have 
brought a blush to the face of any honorubk' man. Prob- 
ably it only cauited Alessaiidro Farnese a little lunile of 
aasent. The bold Pucci repeated his opInioQ in the same 
letter, saying, " She ia the child of the Pope, the ni«c« 
of the cardinal, and the putative daughter of Signor Or- 
sini, to whom our MaatiT intends to give three or four 
more castles nrar Baasanello, In addition, the cardinal 
Bays that in ca*.' hia brother Angelo remains without heir, 
this child will inherit his property, as she is ver>" dear to 
him, and he is already thinking of this; and by tbti« meaos 
the illufitriouH Piero will obtain the support of the car- 
dinal, who will be under everlasting obligations to him," 
Lorenzo did not overlook himself in these schemes; he 
openly expressed the wish that his brother Pnccio woald 
come to Rome — aa ambassador of the Republic, which he 
did — and that he might secure through the influence of 
Madonna Adriana and Qiulia a number of good placed. 

Lorenzo continued his letter December 24th, descrit^ 
ing a scene in Lueretia's palaee, and his narrative shows 
her, and especially Üiulia, as plainly as if they stood before 

OS. 

QiANNOzzo Mine: Yesterday evening I wrote you a> 
above. To-day, which is Easter evening, I rode with Mon- 
signor Pamese to the papal palace to vespers, and before 
his Eminence entered tbe «hapet I called at the house S. 
Maria in Portico to see Madonna Qiulia. She had jnst fin- 
ished washing her hair when I entered ; she was silling by 

pauftgo: "Chrado che quest* put« «infigUadel Papa, c«mo MadoDiut L«- 
ehriAU e nipote di B, R. Signorin." I am now convince that th« t ia an 
error ol the writer or Ihe oo[if Let aad should be slinpl; the coujartiuo e. 
LoTEiiKO I*iici:J's brother Q'ta-nnozxa vas Diarriod to Lucrexia BiaJ, a 
PloteatiD^ who is meationed later i» thl* «amo l«tt*r. 
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the fire with Sfadonna Lncrrtia, the daughter of oar Master, 
and Madoona Adriuna, and they all received me with great 
«■rdirtlity. Mailotiiiu Ciiulia asked me to sit by her side; 
»In* thuukMl me for havinR taken Jeronima (Oirolama) 
home, and «aid to me lliat I miist. by all means, bring her 
there again to please her. Madonna Adriaoa asked, ' Is it 
tnie that »b* is not allowed to come here any more than 
she waa permitted to go to Capodimonte and MartaT ' I 
replied that I knew nothinj; about that, and it was enough 
for me if I had made Madonna Oiulia happy by taking 
her hoRK*, for in her letters she had requested me to do so, 
and DOW they coidd do as they pleased. I wanted to leave 

it to Madonna Giuiia, who was alive to all her oppor- 
lanities, to meet her as she saw (it, as she wanted her to 
»H' her majtiiifici-nee just as mueh as Jeronima (Girolama) 
herself wanted to see it. Thereupon Madonna Giuiia 
thaoktxl me warmly and said I had made her very happy. 
I then remindwl her how preatly I was beholden to her 
Ijigbneaa by what she had done for me, and that I could 
not show my gratitude better than by taking Madonna 
Jeronima (Girolama) home. She answered that such a 
trifle deserved no thanks. 9he hopes to be of still greater 
hdp to me, and says I shall find her so at the right time. 
Madonnu Adrtuna joim-d in sayiny: I might be certain that 
it was throngh neither the chancellor, Messer Antonio, nor 
hia deputy, but owing to the favor of Madonna Giuiia her- 
self, that I had obtained the beneBces. 

In order not to contradict, I replied that I knew that, 
and I again thanked her Highness. Thereupon Madonna 
Oiulia asked with mueh interest after Messer Puccio and 
said, " We will see to it that aome day he will come here as 
ambasudor; and altlumgh, when he was here, we, in spite 
of all our endeavors, were unable to effect it, we could now 
accomplish it without any difficulty." She assured me also 
that the cardinal had mentioned to her the previous 
evening the matter wc had discussed on the road, and sho 
urged me to write; she thought if the affair wore handled 
liy yourself, the UluBtriou» Piero would be favorably 
di^Kieed toward it. Thus far has the matter progressed. 
Oiulia also wanted me to see the child; she is now well 
wn, and. it sn-ems to me, resembles the Pope, adco ut 

ere tx ejus seminc orta did possit. Madonna Giulta 
a grown somewhat stouter and is a most beautiful orea- 
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tore. She let down her hair before me and had it dreased •, 
it reached down to her feet; never have I seen anything 
like it ; she has the most beautiful hair. She vore a head- 
dress of fine linen, and over it a sort of net, light as air, 
with gold threads interwoven in it. In truth it shone 
like the sun I I would have given a great deal if yon 
conld have been present to have informed youraelf con- 
cerning that which you have often wanted to know. She 
wore a lined robe in the Neapolitan fashion, as did also 
Madonna Lucretia, who, after a little while, went out 
to remove it. She returned shortly in a gown almost en- 
tirely of violet velvet. When vespers were over and the 
cardinals were departing, I left them. 

The close association with Giulia, to whose adulteroos 
relations with her father Lucretia was the daily witness, 
if not a school of vice for her, at least must have kept her 
constantly in contact with it. Could a young creature of 
only fourteen years remain pure in such an atmosphere! 
Must not the immorality in the midst of which she was 
forced to live have poisoned her senses, dulled her ideas 
of morality and virtue, and finally have penetrated her 
own character! 
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By th* end of the year 1493 Alexander had amply pro- 
xidtd for all his children. Cn^sar vbs a cardinal, Giovimni 
was a duke in Bpaia, and Oiuffr^ was soon to become a 
Nnpolitan prince. The last, the Pope's youngest son, was 
anited in marriage. May 7, 1494. ia Nnples, to Donna 
Sancia the Hanie day on which his father-in-law, Alfonso, 
aMeodiag thv throne us the successor of King Ferdinand, 
VTM crowned by the papal legate, Giovanni Borgia. Don 
GiuSii remained in Naples and became Prince of Squil- 
laee. Gioraimi also received great fiefs in that kingdom, 
where be called himself Duke of Sucssa and Prince of 
Teano. 

For some time longer Lucretia's spouee remained ta 
Itone, where the Pope had taken him into his pay in ac- 
eordnnce with an atn^cment with Ludovico il Moro under 
whom Sforza served. His position at Alexander's court, 
bowcrcr, soon became ambiguous. His uncles ha<] married 
him to liDcretia to make the Pope a confederate and accom- 
plice in their schemes which were directed toward the over- 
throw of Ihe reigning family of Naples. Alexander, how- 
ever, elORK closely to the Aragonesc dynasty; he invested 
Kinjr Alfonso with thu title to the kingdom of Naples, and 
dtwiared himself opposed to the expedition of Charles VIII, 

Sforxa thereby whs thrown into no sliylit perplexity, 
and «w!y in April, 1494, he informed his uncle Ludovico of 
his dabious position in the following letter: 
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Yesterday his tloliiioss said to mc in the privenec of 
Monsignor (Cardinal Ascanio), " Well, Giovanni Sforzal 
What have you to Buy to met " I answered, ' Holy 
PatJier, every one in Rome believes that your Holiness 
has entered into an agreeini-nt with the King of Naplf«, 
who is an enemy of the State of Milan. If this is so, I 
am in an awkward position, as I am In the pay of your 
Holiness aia<l also in that of the State I have named. If 
things continue as they are, I do not know how I can serve 
one party without falling out with the other, and at th« 
name time I do not wish to offend. I ask that your lloti- 
nesB may be pleased to define my position so that I may not 
bi'come an enemy of my own bkHxl, and not act contrary 
to the obligations into which I have entered by virtue of 
my agreement with your Ilolinesa and the illiistrious Statu 
of Milan." He replied, saying that I took too much inter- 
est in his affairs, and that I ahuuld choose in whose pay I 
would remain according to my contract. And then he 
commanded the above-named monsignor to write to your 
Excellency what you will learn from his lordship's letter. 
My lord, if I had foreseen in what a position I was to be 
placed I would sooner have eaten the straw under ray body 
than have e-ntered into such an agreement. I cast myself 
in your arms. I beg your Excellency not to desert rn«, 
but to give me help, favor, and advice how to resolve the 
diffteuity in which I am placed, so that I may remain a 
good 8or\'ant of your Excellency. Preserve for me the 
position and the little nest which, thanks to the mercy of 
Milan, my ancestors left me, and I snd my men of war will 
ever remain at the service of your Excellency. 

Giovanni Sforza. 

Boas, Apftl. I4S4. 



The letter plainly discloses other and deeper concerns 
of the writer; such, for cxamjile, as the future possession of 
his domain of Pesaro. Tlic !*ope'a plans to destroy all the 
little tyrannies and fiefs in the States of the Church had 
already been clearly revealed,* 

Shortly after this, April 2:W, Cardinal dcUa Eovere 
*ThlR letter it printed in Atti a Memorie Modenesi, i. 433. 
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slipped away from OWia and into Prance to urgn Charles 
Vlil to invade Italy, not to attack Naples, but to bring this 
simoniafial pope before a council and dcposi? him. 

At the beginninF; of July A»icanio Sfwza, now openly 
at Htrifc with jViexander, also left the city. He went to 
G«-Qazxiino and joined the Colonno, who were in the pay 
of France. Charles VIII was already preparing to invade 
Italy. The Pope and King Alfonso met at Vicovaro near 
Tivoli, July 14th. 

In the meantime important ehanfcos had taken place in 
Lueretia's palace. Her husband had hurriedly left Rome, 
ax he oould do as a captain u£ the Church, in which 
capacity he had to join the Neapolitan army, now 
beinor formed in Roma^ina under the command of the 
Duk« Ferrante of Calabria. By his nuptial contract he 
was tKiond to take hi» bride with him to Pesaro, Sbe was 
accompanied bjjicr jnother^ Vannozza, Giulia Parncse, and 
Madonna Adriann, AU-xaiidcr liimself, through fear of the 
plague, which had appeared, commanded tliem to depart. 
Tile Maotuaa ambutssador in Rome reported this to 
the Marchese Qonza^a, May 0th, and also wrote him on 
the fifteenth as follows; " The illustrious Lord Giovanni 
will certainly set out Monday or Tuesday accompanied by 
all three ladies, who, by the Pope's order, will remain in 
Pesaro nutil August, when tlioy will return," " 

Sforza 'b departure must have taken place early in June, 
for on the eleventh of that month a letter from Aacauio 
was salt to his brother in Milan informing him that the 
lord of Pesaro with his wife and Madonna Qiulia, the 
Pope's mistress, together with the mother of the Duke of 
Qandia, and GiufTr^, had net out from Rome for Pesaro, and 

* I>«p«tch of Uiurgiu Ürognot» to Ih» Muroheso, B«me, Muy 6 and 
15, 14M. ArchiTcs ot Mkntua. 
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that bis Holiness b&d begged Madonna Giulia to come back 
won.* 

Alexander bad returned to Rome from Vleovaro, July 
]8tb, and on the 24th he wrote his daughter the following 
letter: 

Alexander VI, Pope; by bis own hand. 

Donna Lucretia, Deaeest Daughter: For aevei" 
days we have had iio letter from you. Your neglect to 
write us often and t^-ll us how you and Don Giovanni, our 
beloved son, are, causes ua great surprise. In future be 
more heedful and more diligent. IMadouna Adriana and 
Oiulia have reached Capodiraonte, where they found the 
latter's brother dead. His death caused tlie cardinal and 
Oiulia such distress that both fell sick of the fever. We 
have sL'ut I'ietro Caranza to look after them, and have 
providüd physicians and everything necessary. We pray 
to (!od and the ^lurinus Madonna that tliey will soon be 
restored. Of a truth Don (Jiovanni and yourself have 
displayed very little thought for me iu thiü departure of 
Madonna Adriana and tiiulia, since you allowed them to m 
leave without our penniasiou ; for you should have remem- ' 
bered — it was your duty — that such a sudden departure 
without our kuowledgc would cause u« the preatest dis- 
pleaaure. And if you say that they did so because Car- 
dinal Famese commanded it, you ought to have asked 
yourself whether it would pleji-se the Pope. However, it 
is done; but another time we will be more careful, and 
will look about to see where our interest lie». We are, 
thanks to God aud the (tlnrious Virffin, very well. We 
have had an interview with the illustrious KinK Alfonso, 
who showed H8 no less love and obedience than he would 
have shown had he been our own sou. I cannot teli you 
with what satisfaction and contentment we took leave of 
each other. You may be certain that his Majesty stands 
ready to place his own person and every thing he luis in 
the world at our service. 

* Deepsteh ot Jaconm TrolU to Duke Kn-olo. MU&n, Jun« It. UH. 
Uttf Uttbc «DIU«» ven «till in Itom«. for on that dat« Modon ha Adrian« 
wrote tt Inlter from thwo lo the Mntehc.ia of Maiilus rMommendiiic 
frkud to her. Tha Ittter U In the Muitii^a »rchivfn, 
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^^^We hope that all ciiflferencra and quarrels in regart! to 
^pSft Colonna n-ill bi' completely laid aside in three or four 
*9l^ At present I have nothing more to suy than to 
warn you to be «areful of your health and constjintly to 
pray to the Madonna. Given in Borne in S, Peter's, Jnly 
24, 1494.* 



I 






This letter is the first of the few extant written by 
AJe^andeP to hi« daughter. His reproof wa-s due to the 
sudden departure of his mistress — contrary to his original 
instruction« — from Pesaro before August. From there 
Oialia went to Capodimonte to look after her sipk brother 
, Angiolo. According to a Venetian letter written by 
farino Sanuto, she had left Rome chiefly for the purpose 
of attending the wedding of one of her kinsmen, and the 
TFTiter describes her in this place as " the Pope's favorite, 
H young woman of great beauty and understanding, gra- 

Ieiotia and gentle." 
Alexander's letter shows as that his mistress remained 
in commnnication with him after her departure from 
Borne 
• The letMr Is publwhwl in Ugolino's St«rfft a«i Conti e DiichI d'Ur- 
t>ino. II. Docunieiit No, 18. I ssw tlie original in Ibe stat« arohivM of 
Flaranrc; only tho address is in Alexaad«r's hand, the re^t is written by 
th« Chancellor Juan Lopee, who signs himself Jo. Datarius. 
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UISTORT AND DESCRIPTION OP PBSA80 



TiiE storm which suddenly broke upon Alexander did 
not disturb Lucretia, for on the eighth of June, 1494, she 
and her apoust» entered Pesaro. In a pourinp rain, which 
interrupted the reception festivities, Hhe took possession of 
the palace of the Sforza, which was now to he her home. 

The history of Pesaro up to that time is briefly as 
follows : 

Ancient Pisaurum, which was founded by the Stcnli, re- 
ceived it» name from the river which empties into the sea 
not far from the city, and which is now known as the 
Foglia. In the year 570 of Rome the city became a Roman 
colony. From the time of Augustus it belonged to the 
fourth department of Italy, and from the time of Con- 
stantino to the province of Flamiuia. After the fall of 
the Roman Empire it suffered the fate of all the Italian 
cities, especially in the great war of the Goths -with the 
Eastern emperor. Vitigea destroyed it; Belisarius re- 
stored it. 

After the fall of the Gothic power, Peaaro was incor- 
porated in the Exarcliate, and together with four other 
cities on the Adriatic — Ancona, Fano, Sinigaglia, and 
Rimini — constituted the Pentapolis. When Ravenna fell 
into the hands of the Lombard King Aistulf, Pesaro also 
became Ijombard ; but later, by the deed of Pipin an<l 
Chsries, it passed into the possessitHi of the Pope. 
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The subsequent history of the «ity is interwoven with 
that of the Empire, the Church and the March of An- 
cooaL For a long tiim* imperial tiounts resided there. 
Innocent III invested its title in Azzo d'Eate, thi,' Lord 
of the March. During the straggles of the Iloheuütaufea 
with the papacy it first wast in the poiwesüion of the em- 
peror and later in that of the Pope, who held it until the 
c-nd of the thirteenth century, when the Malatesta became 
podcstas, and Kubsequently lords of the city. Thi» fa- 
mous Guelph family from the castle of Verrucchio, which 
lies between Rimini und S. Marino, fell heir to the fortress 
of (Jradara, in tlie territory of Pesaro, und by degree« ei- 
teoded its power in the direction of Ancona. In 12S5 
Oiaaciotto Malatesta became lord of Peearo, and on his 
death, in 1304, bis brother Pandolfo inherited bis do< 
main. 
H From that time the Malatesta, lords of nearby Rimini, 
controlled not only Peaaro, but a large part of the March 
which they appropriated to themselves when Ibe papacy 
was removed to Avignon, They secured tbcmselves in tlie 

Ipoasenioii of Rimini, Pcsaro, Fano, and Fossombrone by 
an agreement made during the life of the famous Gil 
d'AlbomoK, confirming them in their position there as 
vicars of the Church. A branch of thiü house resided in 

It'esaro until the time of Galea/zo Malatesta. Threatened 
by his kinsman Sigismondo, the tyrant of Rimini, and 
unable to hold Pesaro against bis attack, be sold the eity 
in 1445 for twenty thousand gold florins to Count Fran- 
etaeo Sforza, and the latter gave it as a ßef to his brother 
Aleasandro, the husband of a niece of Galeazzo. Sforza 
«ras the great condottierc who, after the departure of the 
Visconti, ascended the throne of Milan as the ürst duke of 
his house. While he was there eslablishiug the ducal line 
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of Sforza, bis brother Alessimdra became the founder 
the ruling house of Pesaro. 

This brave captaiu took posaessiou of Pesaro in Jfarch, 
1445 ; two years later lie received the papal lavcstiture of 
the fief. He was married to Costanza Varano. one of 
the most beautiful and iatellectuar women^f the Italian 
RenaiHsaDce. 

To him she bore Costanzo and also a daughter, Bat- 
tJBta, who later, aa the wife of Federioo of Urbino, wod 
nniversal admiration by her virtues and taienta. The 
neighboring courts of Pesaro and Urbino were connected 
by marriage, and tliey vied with each other in fostering 
the arts and sciences. Another illegitimate daughter of ^ 
Alessaudro's was Ginevra Sforza — a woman no less ad< 
mired in her day — celebrated, first as the wife of Snntc 
and then as that of Giovanni Bentivoglto, Lord of Bo- 
logna. 

After the death of his wife, Atessondro Sforza married 
Sveva Montefeltre, a daughter of Onidantonio of Urbino. 
After s happy i-eign ho died April 3, 1473, leaving his po«- 
sessiouR to bis son. 

A year later Costanzo Sforza married Camilla Mar- 
zana d'Aragona, a beautiful and spirituelle princess of tlie 
royal house of "Raples. He himself was brilliant and lib- 
eral, lie died in 1483, when only thirty-six, leaving no 
legitimate heirs, his sons Giovanni and GaleazKo beinff 
natural children. Ilia widow Camilla thenceforth con- 
ducted the government of Pesaro for herself and lier step- 
son Giovanni until November, 1489. when she compelled 
him to assume entire control of it. 

Snch was the history of the Sforza family of Pesaro, 
into which Lucretia now entered as the wife of this same 
Giovanni. 
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Thp domain of the Sforza at that time embraced the 
city of Fesaro and a number of smaller püssefwious, culled 
eastles or villas; for example, S. Angelo in Lizzola, Can- 
delara, &[oDtebarocc)0, Tomba di Pesaro, Moutclabbute, 
Gradara, Moot« S. Maria, Novilara, Fiorenzuola, (^luitel 
di Heuo, Oinestreto, Gabicco, Monteciccardo, and Monte 
Gaudio. lu addition, Fot«8ombrone was taken by the 
SforzaB from the Malatesta. 

The priucipality belonifcd, as we have seen, for a long 
time to the Church, then to the Malatesta, and later to the 
Sforza, who, under the title of vicars, held it as a he- 
reditary fief, paying the Chureh annually seven hundred 
and fifty gold ducats. The daughter of a Roman pontiff 
must, therefore, have been the most acceptable consort the 
tyrant of Pesaro could have seeured under the existing cir- 
comstancea, especially aa the popes were striving to destroy 
alt the illegitimate powers in the States of the Chureh. 
When Lucretia saw how small and unimportant was her 
little kinKdom, »be must have felt that she did not rank 
with the women of Urbino, Ferrara, and Mantua, or with 
those of Milan and Bologna; but she, by the authority of 
the Pope, her own father, had become an independent 
priOMBs, and, although her territory embraced only a few 
square mites, to Italy it was a costly btt of ground. 

Pesaro lies free and exposed in a wide valley. A chain 
of gre«n hilU sweeps half around it like the seats in a 
theater, and the sea forms the stage. At the ends of the 
semicircle are two mountains, Monte Aecio and Ardizio. 
The Poglia River flows through the valley. On its right 
bank lieu the hospitable little city with its towers and 
walls, and its fortress on the white seashore. Northward, 
in the din-ction of Rimini, the mountains approach nearer 
the water, while to the south the shore is broader, and 
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there, rising out of the mists of the sea, are the towera 
Faiio. A little farther Cape Ancona is visible. 

The sunny hiU» and their smiling vallry undcrr thi- 
blue canopy of heavt'u, and near the shimmering sea, 
form a picture of entrancing loveliness. It is the most 
peueefiil spot on the Adriatic. It seems as i£ the breezes 
from mn and luud wafted a )yrw hanuouy over the valiry, 
expanding the heart and filiiug the soul with visions of 
beauty and happinoi». Pesuro is the birthplace of Roaini, 
and also of Terenzio Mamiani, the brilliant poet and 
statesniaa who devoted bis great talents to the regeneration 
of Italy. 

The passions of the tyrants of this eity were less fero- 
cious than were those of the other dyuuatiea of that age, 
perhaps because tlieir domain was too small a stage for tho 
dark deeds inspired by inordinate ambition — although 
the human spirit doit's not always develop in harmony with 
the inäuences of nature. One of the most hideous of evil 
doers was Sigiamondo Malatesta of mild and beautiful 
Rimini. The Sforza« of Pesaro, however, aoem generous 
and humane rulers in comparison with their cousins of 
Milan. Their court was adorned by a number of noble 
women whom Lucretia may have felt it her duty to imi- 
tate. 

If, when Lucretia entered Pesaro, her soul — young as 
she was — was not already dead to all agreeable senKntions, 
ahe must have enjoyed for the first time the blessed sense 
of freedom. To her, gloomy Rome, with the dismal 
Vatican and its passions and crimes, must have aeemed 
tike a prison from which she had escaped. It is true 
everj-thiuR about her in Pesaro «-as small when com- 
pared with the greatness of Rome, but here she was re- 
moved from the direct influence of hor father and brother, 
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Om whom she was separated by the Apenninea and a dia- 
Uocc which, in that age, wos great. 

Th«; city of Pcsaro, which now baa more than twelve 
tbotiaand, and with its adjacent territory over twenty 
thousand inliabitants had then about liulf uh luuny. It 
had frtreeta and 8i|iiareii with siihntaiitial t<p<!ninii?rm of 
Gothic architecture, interspersed, however, even then, with 
nameroux palaces in the style of the Reaaiasancc. A num- 
ber of cloixters and churcho;, whose ancient portals are 
still preserved, such as S. Domenico, S. Francesco, S. 
AgDstino, and S. Giovanni, rendered the city imposing if 
Dot beautiful. 

P«aaro'8 most important structurea were the monu- 
ments of the ruling dynasty, the stroughold «n the sea- 
shore and the palace factii); the public square. The last 
was begun by Costanzo Sforza in 1474 and was cumpleted 
by hi» 90D Giovanni. Even to-duy his name may be siwn 
on the marble tablet over the entrance. The castle with 
its four low, round towers or bastions, all in ruin, and sur- 
rounded by a moat, stands at the end of the city wail »ear 
the sea, and whatever strength it had was due to ita en- 
viroiunent: in spite of its situation it appears so insig- 
nificant that one wonders how, even in those day» when 
the science of (fimnery was in its infancy, it could have 

, bad any value as a fortress. 

The Sforffl Pftlspe is still Gianding on the little public 

' cqnare of which it occupies one whole aide. It is an at- 
tractive, but not imposing structure with two large court». 
The Delia Rovero, successors of the Sforza in Pesaro, 
beautified it during the sixteenth century; they built the 
noble facade which r^ts upon a series of six round arches. 
The Sforza arms have disappeared from the p«lae«>, but 

,iD many places over the portals and on the ceilings the 
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inscription of Quidubaldus II, duke, and the Delia Rovere 
anna may be swu. Even in Lacretia's day the magnifi- 
cent banquet hall — the most beautiful room iu the palnce — 
was in existence, and it« size made it worthy of a great 
monarch. The lack of decorations on the walls and of 
marble easiaga to the doora, like those in th« eastle of Ur-I 
bino, which fill the beholder with wonder, allow how limited 
were the means of the ruling dynasty of Pesaro. The rich 
ceiling of the salon, made of gilded and painted woodwork, 
datea from the reign of Duke Quidubaldo. Mi mementos fl 
of the time when Lucretia occupied the palace have dis- 
appeared ; it is animated by other memories — of the subse- 
quent court life of the Delia Rov«re family, when B«mbo, 
Castiglione, and Tasso frequently were iriicst* thererLu^ 
cretia and the suite that accompanied her could not bara 
filled the wide rooms of the palace; her mother, Madonna 
Adriana, and Oiulia Farneae remained with her only ■ 
short time, A young Spanish woman in her retinue, 
DoQa Lucrctiu Lopez, » niece of Jiuin Lupcx, ehuiioeltor 
and afterward cardinal, was married in Pesaro to Qian- 
franceaco Ardizio, the physician and confidant of Gio- 
vanni Sforza. 

In the palace there were few kinsmen of her busband 
besides his younger brother Qaleazzo, for tie dynaaty was 
not fruitful and was dyiu^ out. Even Camilla d'Ara- 
gona, Giovanni's stepmother, was not there, for she had 
left Pesaro for good in 14$9, taking up her residence in a 
castle near Parma. 

In summer the beantiful landscape must have afforded 
the young princess much delight. She doubtlesw visited 
the neighboring castle of TJrbino, where Guidobaldo di 
Montefetre and his spouse Elisabetta resided, and which 
the accompli&hed Federico had made aa lUQ'Ium for the 
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cnltivatec!. At that time Rapbaei, a boy oE twelve, was 
living ia Urbino, a dili(i:i<Dt pupil in his father's school. 

In 8iuniner Lucrctia reniovod to om* of the beautiful 
villas OD a netghborint; hill. Her husband'» favorit« 
abode wm Qradarg, a lofty castle overlooking the road to 
Rimini, whose ivd walls and towers are still standing in 
good preservation. The most magnificent country place, 
however, vraa the Villa Imperiale, which ia a half hour's 
journey from Posaro, on Monte Accio. whence it looks down 
far over the land and sea. It ia a splendid Hummer palace 
worthy of a great lord and of people of leisure, capable 
of aijoyin^ the amenitiei>i of life. It was built by 
Alessandro Sforza in the year 14C4, its corner-stone having 
been laid by the Emperor Frederic III when he was return- 
ing from bis coronation as Emperor of Kome; hence it 
received the name Villa Imperiale. It was enlarged 
later by Eleonora GonKaga, the wife of Fraueesco Maria 
della Rovere, the heir of Urbino, and Giovanni Sforza*» 
sueoewor in the dominion of Fesaro. Famous painters 
decorated it with allegoric and historical pictures; Bembo 
and Bernardo Tasso sang of it in melodious niunbera, and 
there, in the presence of the Delia Rovere court, Torquato 
read hi» pastoral Amintit. This villa is now in a de- 
plorable state of decay. Pesaro offered but little in 
tbs way of entertainmeut for a young woman ACOtu* 
tomed to the society of Rome. The city had no 
nobility of importance. The houses of Brizi, of Oudcdel, 
of Oiontini, Magistri, Lana, and Ardizi, in their patri- 
archal existence, could offer Lucretia no compensation for 
the inspirin;.' intercourse with the Kraiideiw of Rome. Tt 
is true the wave of culture which, thanks to the humanists, 
■was sweeping over Italy did reach Pesaro. The manu- 
facture o^JosjoUca, which, in its perfection, was not an 
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unworthy successor of th« pottery of Greece and Etniria, < 
Qourisheil there and in tlic neighboring cities on the Adri- 
atic, and as far as Umbria. It had reached a conaidcrablc 
development in the time of the Sforza. One of the oldvst 
pieces of majolica i« the Correro Museum in Venice, Solo- 
mon worshiping the idol, bears the date 1482. As early a* 
the fourtitnth ccutury this art was eullivnletl iu PesarO,j 
and it wax in a very flourishing condition during the reignl 
of Camilla d'Aragona, There are atill some remains of the '• 
productions of the old craftsmen of tlie city in the State* { 
house of Pesaro. 

There, too, the intellectual movement manifested itself 
in other field», fostered by the Sforxa or their wive«, IBH 
emulation of Urbino and Rimini, where Slgismondo Mala- 
testa gathered about him poets and seholurs whom he pen- 
sioned during their lives, and for whom, when dead, b< 
built sarcophagi about the outer wall of the ehurch. 
Camilla interesU-d herself especially in the cultivation of 
the sciences. In 14Sd she invited a noble Oreek, üiorgio 
Diptovatazio, of Corfu, a kinsman of the Laskaris and the 
Vatazc«. who, fleeing from the Turks, had come t«i Italy, 
and taken up his abode in Tesaro, whore were living other 
Greek exiles of the Angcli, Komneuen, and Paleolo^a 
families. Diplovatazio had studied in Padtui. Giovanni 
Sforza made him state's advocate of Pesaro in 1492, and 
he enjoyed a bnlliaut reputation as a jurisprudent unlil 
his death in 1541.* f 

Lucretia, cons4-i]uent1y, found this illuBtrloos man in 
Pesaro and might have continued her studies ander liim ^ 
and other natives of Greece it she was so disposed. A| 
library, which the Sfontas had collected, provided her wHh 

* MeinoHe <li TMumAsa Dipluv&taziu P&trlzio ConsiAulinopolilana 
e PetussCt da Aooibftlc OHviori. Pamro, I1T1. 
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even to the Villa Imperiale on Monte Accio. An7 day a 
despatch from her father might sommon her back to Borne. 
Her stay in Pesaro may also have become too monotonous, 
too empty for her; perhaps, also, her husband's position as 
condottiere in the papal army and in that of Venice com- 
pelled him often to be away from his court. 

' Eventa which in the meantime had convulsed Italy 
took Lncretia back to Borne, she having spent bat a single 
year in Pesaro. 
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TUE INVASION OF ITALY — TOE mUFUGATE WORLD 



Eablt in September, 1494, Charles VIII marched into 
Piedmont, and the ufTuira of all Italy suffered an inimedi> 
at« change. Tht' Pope and his allies Alfoaso and Picro dc' 
Medici found themselves almost defenselef« in a short 
time. As narly as November l"lh the King entered Flor- 
eoee. Alexander was anxious to meet him with his own 
'fnd the N<-apolitau troops at Viterbo, where Cardinal 
Tamese was legate; but the French overran the Patri- 
monium without hindrance, and cvou the Pope's mistress, 
her sist«r Girolama, and Madonna Adriana, who were 
Alexander's " heart and eyes," fell into the hands of a 
body of French scouts. 

Th« illantuan agent, Brognolo, informed his master of 
t hin event in a despatch dated November 29, 1494; " A 
calamity has happened which is also a great insult to the 
Pope. Day tx-fore yesterday Aladonna Hadriana and 
Madonna Giulia and her sister net out from their caatle 
of Capodimont^ to go to their brother the cardinal, in Vi- 
terbo, and, when about a mile from that place, they met a 
troop of French cavalry by whom they were taken prison- 
ers, and led to Montefinsconc, together with their suite of 
twenty-five or thirty persons." 

The French captain who made this precious capture 
was Monaeigneur d'Allegre, perhaps the same Ivo who 
Bubscqucntly entered the service of Cteaar. " When he 
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learned who the beautiful wotnea were he placed their 
ransom st three thousand ducats, and in a letter informed 
King Charles whom he, had captured, but the latter re- 
fused to see them. Madonna Giulia wrote to Rome saying 
they were well treated, and asking that their ransom be 
sent."» 

The knowledge of this catastrophe caused Alexander 
the greatest dismay. He immediately despatched a cham- 
berlain to Marino, where Cardinal Ascsuio was to bo found ■ 
in the headquarters of the Colonna, and who, on bis ur- 
gent request, had returned November 2d, and had had an 
interview with King Charles. lie complained to the car- 
dinal of the indignity which had been put upon him, and 
asked his cooperation to secure the release of the prison- 
ers. He also wrote to Guleazzo of Sanacverino, who was 
accompanying the king to Siena, and who, wishing to pleouic 
the Pope, urged Charles VIII to release the ladies. Ac- 
companied by an escort of four hundred of the French, 
they were led to the gates of Rome, where they were re- 
ceived December 1st by Juan Marades, the Pope's chamber- 
lain.t 

This romantic adventure caused a sensation through- 
out all Italy. The people, instead of sympathizing with 
the Pope, ridiculed him mercilessly. A letter from Trotti, 
the Ferrarese antbaseador at the court of Milan, to 

• This infomiAtioD i» glvfn by Marino Sannt«. VcnuUtliCario VIII, 
lu ItAlia; originst iii the Paris library, also a copy in th* Marviana. Be 
calls Qiuli» " faToriU del Pontellca. di eti gioran«, et belUuiiu Mm 
■oconla «t manmota. 

t According to ooe of Bro^olo'« dMpatdiM (Manta&n artUrea) 
Qiulla and Adriana returned DeciMnber lit, ea wUeh date Pundolfo Col- 
lenucuio, who wa« in Rome, wrolo, " Una optima novoll» nc h per alcauo. 
Chn M» Jullii rI b rectippratft, ct andd Mewer Joan Mmradps per Let, Et 
i veuuta In Roma : e dioesi, cbe Doiuciiica de aocte allogiA in PaloiM." 
ArohiTac of ModonA. 
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Dake Kreole, rittotes ib<* words wfaich Ludovico il Moro, 
the usurpiT of the throne of bU nephew, whom he had 
poisoned, uttered oa this occasion concerning the Pope. 

" lie (LudoA-ico) gravely reproved Honsignor Aacanto 
and Cardinal SanüDvcrino for tmrrt-ndcring Madonna 
Giulia, Madonna Adriana, and Ilieronyina to ha UvVmi'ss; 
for, since theae ladiea were the ' heart and eyes ' of the 
Pope, thoy would have been the best whip for compelling 
him t« do everything which was waiiti-d of liim. for ho 
eoold not live without them. The French, who captured 
tbein. received only three thousand ducats as random, al- 
thoagh the Pope would gladly have paid fifty thousand or 
more simply to have tbeni back again. The same duko re- 
ceived news from Rome, and also from jVngelo in Florence, 
that when the ladies entennl, his Holiness went to meet 
them arrayed in a black doublet bordered with gold 
brocade, with a beautiful belt in the Spanish fashion, and 
with sword and dagger. He wore Spanish boots and a 
velvet biretta, all very gallant. The duke asked me, laugh- 
ing, what I thought of it, and I told him that, were I the 
Doke of Milan, like him, I would endeavor, with the aid o£ 
the King of France and in every other way — and on the 
pretext of («tablishing peace — to entrap his Holiness, and 
with fair words, such as he himself waa in the habit of 
using, to take him and the cardinals prisoners, which would 
be very easy. He who has the servant, as we say at home, 
has also the wagon and the oxen; and I reminded him of 
the verse of Catullus : * Tu quoque f ac simile ars deluditur 
arte.'"* 

LudoTieo, the worthy contemporary of the Borgias, once 
an intimate friend of Alexander VI, hated the Pope when 

• t)«^»I<h of OtwomoTiotti, MlUo. Dncomber 21. »84. Archives 
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he turned bis face away from him and i'Vaiice, und he was 
especially embittered by the treacherous capture of hJa 
brother Ascanio. DeeembiT 2Sth the same ambasHBdor 
wrote to Ercole, "' The Duke Ludovico told me that h« 
was hourly expecting the arrival of Messer Bartotomeo 
da Caleo with a courier bringing the news that the Pope 
was taken and beheaded."* I leave it to the reader to 
decide whether Ludovico, simply owing to his hatred of the 
Pope, was slandering him and indulging in extravagances 
concerning him when he had this conversation with Trotti, 
and also when he publicly stated to his senate that " the 
Pope had allowed three women to com« to him ; one of them 
being a nun of Valencia, the other a Castilian, the third 
a very beautiful girl from Vi-uicc, fifteen or sixteen years 
of age." " Here in Milan," continued Trotti in his des- 
patch, " the same scandalous things are related of the 
Pope as are told in Ferrara of the Torta."f 

Elsewhere we may read how CbarU« VIII, vietorioua 
without the trouble of winning battles, penetrated as far as 
Rome and Naples. His march through [taly is the most 
humiliating of all the invasions which the peninsula suf- 
fered ; but it shows that when states and peoples are ready 
for destruction, the strength of a weak-headed boy is 
sufficient to bring about their ruin. The Pope outwitt«! 
the I-Vencb monarch, who, instead of having him deposed 
by a council, fell on his knees before him, acknowledged 
him to be Christ's vicar, and concluded a treaty with him. 

After this ho set out for Naples, which shortly fell into 
hi» bands. Italy rose, a league against Charles VIII 
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• Cho H pore«« ogni liora vedere messer B&rtclomeo dn Calcho venire 
afllW Bcc** Ciim linn EtnSetto, chel pnpa fofsc prcso. e li tossn UliaU 1* 
teeta. 

\ Tratli to the Duke o[ F«n»ra. Uiko. December M, UH. 
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Fornuxl. and lie wAü coinpelU'tl to rptum. Alexander 
before hini, first in the direction of Orvieto, and 
then toward Penigiu. While there he »umnioued Gio- 
vanni Sforza, who arrived with his wife, Juue 16, 1495, 
remained four days, and then went back to Peaaro.* The 
King of Franee succeeded in breaking his way through 
the League's army at the battle of the Taro, and thus hon- 
orably escaped death or capture. 

Having returned to Konie, Alexander establislied him- 
self still more firmly in the holy chair, about which he 
gathered his ambitious bastards, while the Borgiaa pushed 
themselves forward all the more audaciously because the 
eonfuaion occasioned in tht affairs of Italy by the invasion 
of Charles VIII made it all the easier for them to carry 
oat their intentions. 

Lucretia remained a little longer in Pesaro with her 
bosbaad, whom Veniee had engaged in the interests of the 
League. Giovanni Sforza, however, does not appear to 
have been present either at the battle of the Taro or at 
the «i«gc of Novara. When peace was declared in October, 
1495, between France and the Duke of Milan, whereby the 
war came to an end in Northern Italy, Sforza was able 
to take his wife back to Rome. Marino Sanuto speaks of 
her as having been in that city at the end of October, and 
Burcbard gives us a picture of Lucretia at the Christmus 
festiTities. 

While in the service of the League Sforza commanded 
three hundred foot soldiers and one hundred heavy horse. 
With these troops he set out for Naples in the spring of 
th« following year, when the united forces lent the young 
King Ferrante II great assistance in the conflict« with the 

• Thia is the <Ute giten by Marino Sanuto ia hia Ms, History o( tbo 
InadoD ot ChwU« VIII. fol. 470. 
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Fraieh troops under Montpcnsier. Even the Captain* 
general of Venice, the Marchese of Mantua, was therv, and 
he entered Rome, March 26, 1496. Sforza with his mercc- 
nurivs arrived in Rome, April 15th, only to leave the city 
again April 38th. Ilis wife remained behind. May 4th he 
reached Fundi.* 

Alexander's two sons, Dou Giovanni and Don Giuffri, 
were atill away from Rome. One, the Duke of Uandia, was 
ahio in the pay of Venice, and was expected from Spain to 
taki' command of four hundred men which his lieutenant, 
Alovisio Bacheto, had enlisted for him. The other, Don 
öiaffri, had, as we Iiave seen, gone to Naples in 1494, where 
he had married Donna Saneia and had been made Princ« of 
Siiuillace. As a member of the house of Aragon he shared 
the dangers of the declining dynasty in the hope of in- 
ducing the Pope not to abandon it. He accompanied King 
Ferranti- oij his flight, and also followed his standard when, 
after the retreat of Charles VIII, he, with the help of 
Spain, Venice, and the Pope, again secured possession of 
his kingdom, entering Naples in the summer of 1495. 

Not until the following year did Don Giuffrd and his 
wife eome to Rome. In royal state they entered the 
Eternal City, May 20, 1496. The ambassadors, cardinals, 
oflieers of the city, and numerous nobles went to meet them 
at the Lateran gate. Lucretia also was there with her 
suite. The young couple were escorted to the Vatican. 
The Pope on his throne, surrounded hy eleven cardinals, 
reeeived his son and daughter-in-law. On his right hand 
he had Lucretia and on his left Saneia, sitting on cushions. 
It waa Whitsuntide, and the twt> princesses and tbeir 
suites boldly occupied the priests' benches in S. Peter'«, 

* TheM ättt» are from the Di»r7 of Mftiino Suiat«, vol. i. f«L OS» 
68,85. 
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and, according to Burchard, the populace was greatly 
allocked. 

Three months later, August 10, 1496, Aloxau^lcr's cid- 
BOQ, Don Giovanni, Dake of Qandia, entered liome, 
-c he rvinainiK], his father hsviui; (letermiuL'd to make 
him a great prince.* It is not relatt^d whether he brought 
hia wife, Donns Maris, with him. 

For the first time Alexander had all his children about 
him, and in the Borgo of the Vatican there were no less than 
three n«pot-court8. Giovanni resided in the Vatican, hu- 
cretia in the palace of S. Maria in Portico, OiufErö in the 
bouse of the Cardinal of Aleria near the Bridge of S. 
Aitgeto, and Cssar in the sane Borgo. 

They ail were pleasure-loving upstarts who were con- 
nuned with adexire for hononi and power; all were young 
ud beautiful; excep t Lti ereti», all we re vicious, graceful, 
SMluctivc acoundrels, and, as such, among the most charm- 
ing and attractive figures in the .tociety of old Rome. For 
only the narrowest observer, blind to everything but their 
infamooii deeds, can paint the Borgias simply as savage and 
cruel bmt«s, tiger-cubs by nature. They were privileged 
nalefaetors, like many other princes and potentate« of that 
age. They mercilesaly availed themselve-s of poieou and 
poignard, removing every obstacle to their ambition, and 
rmiled when the object was attained. 

If we could see the life which these unrestrained bas- 
tards led in the Vatican, where their father, conscious now 
of his security and greatness, was enthroned, we should 
indeed heboid strange things. It was a singular drama 



* II lit <le S. Latannlio i! Duea do Oniidia flgliuolo del P»ps. iutrd in 
Boow aecoraiütKnalo ^>' Ctnl. ^ Volontia. ot tucu la cort« con gnnd' 
Uma poropn. Drapatch ot Liidovioo Cariummi to the Duke of Per- 
ttJ», Rome, August IB. H9ß. Archive» of HtxJeas. 
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which was being «nacted in the domain of S. Peter, where 
two young and beautiful women beid a daszling court, ■ 
which was always animated by GwarmB of Spanislt and 
Italian lord» and ladies and the elegant world of Rotue. 
Nobles and monsignori crowded around to pay homage to 
Uiesc womeu, one of whom, Lucretia, wa.t jutit sixteen, «ad 
the otiier, Saneia. a little more than seventeen years of 

We may imagine what love intrigues took place in tht' 
palace of these young women, and how jealonay and am- 
bition there carried on their intricate game, for no one will 
believe that these princesses, full of the passion and exuber- 
ance of youth, led thi* life of nun» or saints in the shadows 
of S, Peter's, Their palace resounded with music and the 
dance, and the noise of revels and of masquerades. The 
pi^ulace Raw these women accompanied by splendid caval- 
cades riding tlirough the streets of Rome to the Vatican ; 
they knew that the Pope was in daily intercoui'se with 
them, visiting them in person and taking part in their fes- 
tivitie», and also receiving them, now privately, and now 
with ceremonious pomp, as befitted princesses of his house. 
Alexander himself, much as lie was addicted to the pl< 
ores of the senses, cared nothing for elaborate banrju 
Concerning the Pope, the Perrarcse ambassador wrote to 
hia master in 1405 as follows: 

lie partakes of but a single dish, thoo^ this must be a1 
rich one. It is, coriBequeiitly. a bore to dine with him.' 
Asoanio and others, especially Cardinal Monreale. who for- 
merly were his Iloliness's table eompanions, and Valenxa 
too, broke off this companionship because his parsimony dis- 
plejLsed them, and avoided it whenever and however they a 
could.* I 

The doings in the Vatican furnished ground for end)i.>!S 
gossip, which had long been current iu Rome, It was re-, 
* Boccaccio to Rrcolc, March 24, 1495. 
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lated in Vejiicc, in Octobi-r, 1496, that the Duke of Oandia 
had brought a Spanish woman t«> his TuthLT, with whom he 
lived, Aod an accoant was giveo of a crim« which m al- 
most itKrvdiblo, although it vas rL-Iated by the Venetian am- 
bsssador and other persons.* 

It was not long before Donna Sancia caused herself to 
be freely goasipi^d about. Shi- was beautiful and thought* 
leas ; she appreciated her position as the daughter of a king. 
From the most vicious of courts she was transplanted into 
the depravity of Rome as the wife of an immature boy. It 
was said that her brnthers-in-law Qandia and Cß«ar quar- 
rtied over hw and possessed her in turn, and that young 
nobles and cardinals like Ippulito d'Estc could boast of 
liaving enjoyed her favors. 

Savonarola may have had theae nepot-courta in mind 
when, from tho pulpit of S. Marco in Plorence, he de- 
claimed in burning words against the Roman Sodom. 
XEvon if the voice of the great preacher, whose words 
e Oiling all Italy, did not reach Lucretia's cars, from 
her own experience she must have known how profligate 
was the world in which she lived. About her she saw vice 
khamelessly displayed or cloakfd in saeerdotJil robes; she 
xna DonBcious of the ambition and avarice which hesitated 



• The report is gtven In Diar. Msrlno Sannto. vol. i, 2fi8. >nd is rt~ 
I jiriated in pan in the Civil« CsUoliua, Murdi 10, 1873, p. 737. The 
, «ntiro pituuiK'' <* '"^ follnw»; Dit Romn per Ir IcLtore rlul orator uosCro ae 
lulM« el Masa do [irivste persoiie pnssn M^ai nliominiiTolo in la cliic^a 
di Dio che nl |>ap» cm nata tin Qolo Ui una iluna roiiiHau maridala isli'et 
p»>lr« I'haveA niHannla o di (|uiutft il maritn invitd i1 inai.'cro «la vigna 
el to ucciM tajt'i'k"''«" *' '^'>I>" puijcnilo (|iii>ll<.i fprn unn legno conlMeM 
cbedkera qu(*laei1 capo de raiovxoceru die u riinanalo sua ßoU kl 
p^a et cbo intnto qnosto il pnpn Uce mi^tlnr n1 dito in eiilio di Roma 
eon Tsctia. Q'i*sta nor» vene per lel«re particular ctinm si godoa cnn 
U ma *pagnoU roouatali di ![>Hgiia p«r auo flul dutra di Qandia novA- 
SMtt« 11 rennt«. 
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at no erinie; she boheld a religion morv pagnn than pagan- 
iKin itsalf, &D(I a church service in which the sacred actors, 
— with whose conduct behind the scenes ahe was perfectly 
familiar, — were the priests, the cardinals, her brotlier 
Ca?t!iar, and her own father. All this Lucretta beheld, but 
they are wrong who believe tluit she or others like her 80W 
and regariK'd it as we do now, or «:» a few pnre-minded per- 
sons of that age did; for familiarity always dulls the «vcr^ 
age person's perception of the truth. In that age the con- 
ceptions of relifpon, of decency, and of morality were en- 
tirvly difftrent from those of to-day. Wlien the ruptur« 
between the Middle Ages and its ascetic Church and the Re- 
naissance was complete, human passions threw off every 
ri'straint. All that hatl hitherto been regarded aa 8acn>d 
was now derided. The freethinkers of Italy created a litera- 
ture never equaled for bold cynicism. Prom the Itemia- 
pkroditus of Beccadeli to the works of Berni and Pietro 
Arctiuo, a foul xtream of novelle, epigrams, und comedies, 
from whicfa the serious Dante would have turned his eyes 
in disgust, overflowed the land. 

Even in the less sen-tual novelle, the first of which wu 
Piccolomini 'b Euryalus, and the less obscene comedies, 
adultery and derision of marriage arc the leading motives. 
The harlots were the Must-s of belleslettres during the 
Renaissance, They boldly took their place by the aide of 
the saints of the Church, and contended with them for 
fame's laurels. There is a manuscript collection of poems 
of the time of Alexander VI which contains a series of epi- 
grams beginning with a number in praise of Uie Holy Vir- 
gin and the Saints, and then, without word or warning, are 
several glorifying the famous cyprians of the day: follow- 
ing a stanza on S. Pauline is an epigram on Kteretricis 
Nichine, a well-known courtesan of Siena, with several 
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more of the same sort. The saints of heaven and the priest- 
esses of Tenus are placed side by side, without comment, as 
equally admirable women* 

No aelf- respecting woman would now attend the per- 
formance of a comedy of the Rettaissance, whose characters 
fre<|Q«Dtly represented the pope«, the princes, and the 
Doble women of the day; and their presentation, even 
befor« audieocea composed entirely of men, wouUI 
now be prohibited by the censor of the Iheat^T in every 
lEod. 

The naturalness with which women of the South even 
now diflooss subjects which people in the North are care- 
ful to conceal excites astonishment; but what was tolerated 
by the last« or morals of the Renaissance is absolutfly in- 
credible. We must remember, however, that this obscene 
literature was by no means so diffused as novels are at the 
prcMot time, and also that Southern familiarity with 
whatever is natural also served to protect women. Much 
WHS external, and was so treated that it had no eifeet 
whotercr upon the imagination. In the midst of the vices 
of the society of the cities there were noble women who 
kept themselves pure. 

To form an idea of the morala of the great, and espe- 
cially of the eourts of that day, we must read the history of 
the Visconti, the Sforza, the IMalateata of Rimini, the Bag- 
lione of Poruin«. and the Borgius of Rome. They were not 
more immoral than the members of the courts of Louis XIV 
and XV and of Augrust of Saxony, but their murders rüu- 
d CTed them m ore terrible. Human life was held to be 
of liüle value, but criminal egotism often was «lualitled 
by irreatni!«» of mind (magnanimitas), so that a bloody 

* Gpilai'bia vlarissiinaruro mulii^niin ^ue rirtute: arte: But aliqiia not* 
daru«tiinl. Codex Hulmnnn Schmlcl id the Slsto Libnr; at Municli. 
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deed prompted by avarice and ambition was often con- 
doled. 

Egotism and the selfish use of conditions and men for 
the profit of the individual were never so universal as in 
the country of Macchiavelli, where unfortunately they still 
are frequently in evidence. Free from the pedantic opin- 
ions of the Germans and the reverence for condition, rank, 
and birth which they have inherited from the Middle Ages; 
the Italians, on the other hand, always reeoftniiwd the force 
of personality — no matter whether it was that of a bastard 
or not — but they, uevtrtheless, were just as likely to be- 
come the slaves of the successful. Macchiavelli maintaiiu 
that the Church and the priests were responaible for the 
moral ruin of the peninsula — but were not the Church and 
these priests themselves products of Italy t He should 
have said that characteristics which were inherent in tbe 
(lermanic ra«pa wen- foreign to the Italian«. liUther could 
never have appeared araong them. 

While our opinion of Alexander TI and Cfvxar is gOT- 
emed by ethical considerations, this was not the case with 
Quicciardini, and less still with Macchiavelli. They exam- 
ined not the moral but the political man, not his motives 
but his acts. The terrible was not terrible when it was the 
deed of a strong will, nor was crime disgraceful when it 
excited astonishment a« a work of art. The terrible way 
in which Ferdinand of Naples handled the conspiracy of 
the nobles of his kingdom made him, in the eyes of Italy, 
not horrible but great; and Macchiavelli speaks of the trick 
with which <'»8ar Borgia outwitted his treacherous oon- 
dottieri at Sinigaglia as a "masterstroke," while the 
Bishop Paolo Giovio called it " the most heuutiful piece of 
deception." In that world of egotism where there was no 
tribunal of public opinion, man could preserve himself 
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only by orerpowering power and by outwitting cunning 
with craft. \Vhile the French regarded, and still regard, 
" ridiculous " as the worst of epithets, the Italian drvaded 
Done more than that of " simpleton." 

itlacchiavelli, in a well-known passage in his Diacorsi 
(i. 27), expiains hia thvory with terrible fraukues«, and 
his words are the exact keynote of the ethics of liis age. 
He relates how Julius II ventured into Perugia, although 
Oiampolo Baglioue bad gathered a large number of troops 
there, and how the tatter, overawed by the Pope, surren- 
dered the city to him. His comment is verbatim as fol- 
lows: " People of judgment who were with the Pope won- 
dered et bis fool hardiness, and at Giampolo's cowardice; 
they could not understand why the latter did not, to his 
cv«rlaBtitig fame, crush his enemy with one blow and en- 
rich himself with the plunder, for the Pope was accom- 
panied by atl his cardinals with their jewels. They could 
not believe that he refrained on account of any goodness or 
any oonseientioiu scruples, for the heart of a wicked man, 
who committed incest with his sister, and destroyed his 
cOQsins and nephews so he might rule, could not be aeces- 
aible to any feelings of respect. So they came to tJie con- 
elusion that there are men who can neither be honorably 
bad nor yet perfectly good, who do not know how to go 
about committing a crime, great in itself or poasessiug a 
certain splendor. This was the case with Oiampolo; he 
who thought nothing of incest and the murder of bis kins- 
men did not know how, or rather did not dare, in spite of 
the propitious moment, to perform a deed which would 
have caused every one to admire his courage, and would 
have won for him an immortal name. For he would first 
have shown the priests how small men are in reality who 
live and rule as tbey do, and he would have been the first 
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to accomplish a deed whose greatness would have dazzled 
every one, and would have removed every danger which 
might have arisen from it," 

Is il any wonder that in view of such a prostitntion 
of niorala to the conception of success, fame, and magnifi- 
cence, as Macchiavelti here and in H I'rindpe advocates, 
men like the Borgias found the widest ßeld for their bold 
crimes 1 They well knew that the greatness of a crime con« 
ceoled the shame of it. The celebrated poet Stroxxi in Fer- 
raru placed Ca-xur Borgia, after his fall, anion^ the heroes 
of Olympus; and the famous Bembo, one of the first men 
of the age, endeavors to console Lucretia Borgta on the 
death of the " miserable little " Alexander VI, whom he at 
the same time calljt her " great " father. 

No upright man, conscious of his own worth, would now 
enter the service of a prince stained by such crimes a» wer« 
the Borgius, if it were possible for such a one now to exist, 
which is wholly unlikely. But then thi^ best and most 
upright of men sought, without any scruples whatever, the ■ 
presence and favors of the Borgias. Pinturicchio and 
Perugino painted for Alexander VT. and the most wonder- 
ful genius of the century, Leonardo da Vinoi, did not hesi. 
tat« to enter the service of Cttsar Borgia as bis engineer, to 
erect fortressett for him iu the same Romagna which he bad 
appropriated by such devilish means. 

The men of the Renaissance were in a high degree ener- 
getic and creative ; they shaped the world with a revoluliou- 
ary energy and a feverish activity, in comparison with 
which the modern processes of civilization almost vanish. 
Their instincts were rougher and more powerful, and their ■ 
nerves stronger than those of the present race. It will 
always appear strange that the tenderest blossoms of art, 
tJie most ideal creations of the painter, put forth in the 
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midst of a society whose moral perversity and inward 
brutalily iin- to ns modems altogether loathsome. If we 
could take a man such as our cii-ilization now produces and 
transfer him into the KenaUsance, the daily brutality 
^wfaicb made no impression whatever on the men of that age 

lid shatter lib nervous systmit usd probably upset his 
maoiL 

Lucrclis Borgia lived in Rome surrounded by these pas- 
siona, and she was neither better nor worse than the women 
of her time. She was thoughtless and was filled with the 
jay of living. We do not know that she ever went 
through any moral struggles or whether she ever found her- 
self in conscious conflict with tlie actualities of lier life and 
of ber environment. Her father maintained an elabo- 
rate household for her, and slie was in daily intercourse 
with her brothers' courts. She was their companion and 
theornament of their banquets ; she was entrusted with the 
scerct of all the Vatican intrigues which had any connec- 
tion with the future of the Borgias, and all her vital in- 
terests were soon to be concentrated there. 

Never, even in the later years of her life, does she appear 
as a woman of unusual genius; she had none of the char- 
acteristics of the viragos Catariua Sforza and Ginevra 
Bentivoglio; nor did she possess the deceitful soul of an 
laotta da Rimini, or the spirituelle geniua of Isabella Gon- 
If she had not been the daughter of Alesanilcr VI 
and the sister of {^xsar Borgia, she would have been un- 
ooticed by the historians of her age or, at most, would have 
been mentioned only as one of the many charming women 
who ftonrtituted the society of Rome. In the hands of her 
father and her brother, however, she became the tool and 
alao the victim of their politieal machinations, against which 
ehe had not the strength to make any resistance. 
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After the snrrender of the remnant of the Pronch 
forces in the fall of 1496, Giovanni Sforza returned from 
Naples. Tlierc is no doubt that he went to Rome for the 
purpose of taking Lucretia home with him to Pesaro, where m 
we find him about th« close of the year, and where he spent f 
the winter. The chroniclers of Pesaro, however, J(tut4? that 
he left the eity in disguise, January 15, 1497, and that 
Lucretia followed him a few days later for the parpose 
of going to Rome.* Both were present at the Barter fes- 
tivitiea in the papal city. 

Sforza was now a worn-out plaything which Alexander 
was preparing to cast away, for his daughter's marriage 
to the tyrant of Pesaro promised him nothing more, the 
house of Stona having lost all it^ inducnec; moreover, 
the time» were propitious for establishing connections 
which would be of greater advantage to the Borgiaa. The 
Pope was unwilling to give hia son-in-law a command in 
the war against the Orsini, which he had begun immedi- 
ately after the return of hia son Don Giovanni from 
Spain, for whom he wanted to confiscate the property of 
these mighty lords. He secnrwl Uie services of Duke 
Ciuidobaldo of Urbino, who likewise had »er^'ed in the 
allied armies of Naples, and whom the Venetians released 

* Lod. ZwcoDi, Hist, di Pcmto, U*, in the B!bL OliTariana; *Ua 
Pietro UitTKttL 
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H m order that he mi^ht asonme w pr enw oonuaand of tlic 

H papnl troops. 

H This noble man was tfae last of tJie bouse of Monte- 
feltre, and the Borgiaa already had their eyt-s on his pos- 
sessions. Ilia sister Giovanna was married in 1478 to the 
muiitcipul prtfcci, Giovaani della Rovers, a brother of Car- 

H dinal Giuliaoo, and iu 1490 shv bore him a daughter, Frau* 
c«ac« Maria, a child who was looked upon as heir of Ur- 

P"''*o. Cuidobaldo did not disdain to serve as a condot- 
e for pa; and in the hope of wiuning honors; he was 
a vassal of the Church. Pear of the Borgiaa led him 
e«k thoir friendship although he hated them. 
(n the war aftainst the Orsiui the young Duke of 
Gaodia was next in command under Quidobaldo, and 
Alexander made him the staudard-bearer of the Church 

|*öd Rtctor of Vitorbo, and of the entire Patrimonium 
**ter he had removed Alessandro Farnese from that poai- 
^D. This appears to have been due to u dialike he felt 
tor Giulia's brother. September 17, 1496, the Mantuan 
*8ent in Rome, John Carolus, wrote to the Marchioness 
^■Htxaga: " Cardinal Pamese is shut up in bis residence 
in the Patrimonium, and will lose it unleas he is saved by 
tie prompt return of Giulia." 

The same ambassador reported to bis sovereign as fol- 
low«: " AlthouRh every effort is made to conceal the fact 
tbtt these sons of the Pope are consumed with envy of 
<aeh other, the life of the Cardinal of S. Giorgio (Rafael 
Riario) is in dauger ; should he die, Cesar would l>e (tiven 
the office of chancellor and the palace of the dead Car- 
dinal of Mantua, which is the most beautiful in Rome, 
and also his most lucrative benefices. Your Excellency 
may gueaa how this plat will terminat«-" * 

* ItlUn in (he Oonu^ arcbive* in Mantu». 
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The war against the Orsint ended with the ignominious 
defest of the papal forces at Soriano, January 23, 1497, 
«hence Don Giovanni, wounded, fled to Rome, and where 
Guidobaldo wag taken prisoner. The victor« immedi- 
ately forced a peace on most advantageous terms. 

Not until the conclusion of the war did Lucretia'a has* 
band return to Rome. We shall see him a^rain there, for 
the last time, at the Easter festivities of 1497, when, as 
Aluaoder's son-in-law, he assumed his official place dur- 
ing the celebration in S. Peter's, and, standing near Cfesar 
and Gundia, received the Easter palm from the Pope's 
hand. Eis position in the Vatican had, however, become 
untenable; Alexander was anxious to dissolve his mar- 
riage with Lucretia. Sforza was asked to give her up of 
his own free will, and, when he refused, was threatened 
with extreme measures. 

Flight alone saved him from the dagger or poison of 
his brothers-in-law. According to statements of the 
chroniclers of Peaaro, it was Lucretia herself who helped 
her husband to äee and thus caused the suspicion that she 
was also a participant in the conspiracy. It is related 
tiiat, one evening when Jacomino, Lord Giovanni's cham- 
berlain, was in Madonna's room, her brother Ca-aar 
entered, and on her command the chamberlain concealed 
himself behind a screen. Ctesar talked freely with his 
sister, and among other things said that the order bad 
been given to kill Sforza. When he had departed, Lu- 
cretia said to Jacomino: " Did you bear what was saidt 
Qo and tell him." This thi.- chumberlain immediately 
did, and Giovanni Sforza threw himself on a Turkich 
horse »nd rode in twenty-four hours to Pesaro, where the 
beast dropped dead,* 

* BüttiBta AlmBriol I, and Pietro MsreMti. Memoria dl Pesaro, H« 
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According to letters of thi- Venetian envoy in Rome, 
Sforza Sed in Afarch, in Holy Week. Under some pretext 
he went to the Church of S. Onofrio, where he found 
the horse waiting for him * 

The request for th.> divorce was probably not made 
by Lucretia, but by her father and brothers, who wisht-d 
her to be free to eater into a marriag«; which would 
advance their plans. We are ignorant of wliut was now 
t«lting plact- in the Vatican, and we do not know that Ln- 
cretia made any resistance ; but if she did, it certainly was 
»ot of long duration, for she does not appear to have 
loved her husband, Peaaro'a escape did not please the 
"WgitS. They would have preferred to have silenced this 
nuui forever; but now that he had gotten away and raised 
■» objection, it would be necessary to dissolve the mar- 
riage by process of law, which would cause a great scandal. 
Shortly after Sforza'« flight a terrible tragedy oc- 
curred in the house of Borgia — the mysterious murder 
of the Duke of Gandia. On the faiUu-e of Alexander's 
scheme to conflscate the estates of the Orsini and be- 
***>» them on his dearly beloved son, he thought to pro- 
"de for liim in another manner, lie made him Duke of 
B«öevento, thereby hoping to prepare the way for him to 
'■'^•ch the throne of Naples. A few days later, June 14th, 
"annozza invited him and Ciesar, together with a few of 
Weif kitiHmen, to a supper in her vineyard near S. Pietro 
■** Vinculo. Don Giovanni, returning from this family 
***«t, disappeared in the night, without leaving a trace, 
■*>d three daj-a later the body of the murdered man was 
'ouad in the Tiber. 

™ Un 0ljT«riBuii. TtieM ohrontclea an otten confusing as to dates hnd 
*^l or miirtnkcs. 

■ lluiDo SsDuto, Dliir. vol. I. 410. Mkrch, UK. 
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According to the general opinion of the day, which 
ia all probability waa corrret, Cesar was the murderer of 
his brother. From tlie moment Alexander VI knew this 
crime had been conimitted, and assumed reJtponsibiiity for 
itn motives and consequences, and pardoned the murderer, 
he became morally accessory after the fact, and fell him- ■ 
»(•If under the power of In» terrible son. Prom that time 
on, every act of his was intended to further Ciesar 's fiendiab _ 
ambition. f 

None of the records of the day say that Don Oio- 
vanni's consort was in Rome when this tragedy occurred. 
Wc ar..* therefore f<irwd to «Hsume tlmt die wa« not thvro 
when her husband waa murdered. It is mnch more likely 
that she had out left Spain, and that she waa living with 
her two little children in Gandia or Valeoci», where sh« 
received the dreadful news in n letter written by 
Alexander to his sister Dona Beatrice Boria y Arcnos. ■ 
This is rpnderrtl probable by the court records of Valen- 
cia. September 27, 1497, Dona Maria Knriquez appeared 
before the tribunal of the governor of the kingdom of 
Valencia, Don Luis de Cabaineles, and claimed the estate, 
including the duchy of Gandia and the Neapolitaa fiefs 
of Suessa, Teano, Carinola, and Montcfoecolo, tor Dem 
Giovanni's eldest son, a child of three years. The duke'« 
death was proved by legal documenta. among which was 
this letter written by Alexander, and thi- tribunal accord- 
ingly recognized Gandia's son »s his legal heir.* H 

Dofia Maria also claimed her husband 's personal 
property in his house in Rome, which was valued at thirty 
thousand ducats, and which on llie death of Don Giovanni, 
had been transferred by Alexander VI, to the fratncidej 

* Tb!s dooume&t Is givtn in part by AniAti in Siroxxi'« Periodico • 
Numi»tnftliü«, Anno III. part ii, p, 78. Florence, 1870. 
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Cmaat to adininistoii* for his nephew, as appear» from an 
oiBeial docDment of the Roman notary Buucimbenc, dated 
I>ectiDber 19, 1498. 

At this time Luoretia wa« not in her palace in the Vati- 
e^LXl. June 4tli she bad gono in the convent of S. Sisto on 
tlae Appian Way, thereby cauatng a great Rensatlou in 
HEone. Uer Qight doubtless was in some way connected 
mr Hh the forced a»u»lni<-iit of her mnrriuge. While her 
f^'tJier himself may not havt! banished her to S. 8it(to, «he, 
pr«bably excited by Peaaro'a departure, and perhaps angry 
■»»■"itli the Pop«, had doubtless sought this place m an 
»sylnm. That she waa angry with him is shown by a 
letter written by Donato Aretino from Borne, June 19th, 
^P ^*^ Cardinal Ippolito d'Este: "Madonna Lucretia haa 
" left the palace insalutalo hospitc and gone t« a convent 

I'^o«n as that of S. äisto; where she now is. Some say she 
^U tnm nun, while others make different Rtatementa 
*hich I can not entrust to a letter." • 
Wc know not what prayers and what confessions La- 
cWia made at the altar, hut this was one of the most mo- 
mentooa periods of her life. While in the convent she 
Ji-amed of the terrible death of one of her brothers, and 
^^ sboddered at the crime of the other. For she, like her 
^M father and all the Borgiaa, firmly believed that Ctrsar 
^M was a fatricide. She clearly diaoented the marks of 
^^ EuTinorrfina^e ambition; she knew that he was planning 
to lay aside the cardiiial's robe and become a secular 
I prince; she must have known too that they were scheming 
m the Vatican to make Don Giuffrft a cardinal in Cicsar's 
plaev und tn marry the latter to the former's wife. Donna 
Sancia, with whom, it was general!}' known, be was on most 
tntimato terms. 

^In ÜMsrcIilTMof Mwlvns. T^lUi^nfDonMoAnrtlno from Rome. 
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Alexander commanded Giuffrö and his youDg wife to 
leave Rome and take up their abode in his princely seat in. 
Sciuillace, and he set out on Aiigiist 7tl) for that place. It 
is stated the Pope did not want his children and nepots 
about him any longer, and that he also wished to banish 
his daughter Lucretia to Valencia.* 

In the meantime, in July, Ca-sar had gone to Capua as 
papal legate, where he crowned Don Pederico, the last of 
the Aragonese, as King of Naples. September 4tU he 
returned to Gome. 

Alexander had appointed a commission under the 
direction of two cardinals for the purpose of divorcing 
Lucretia from Giovanni Sforza. These judges showed 
that Sforza had never consummated the marria^, and 
that bis spouse was still a virgin, which, according to her 
[ contemporary Matarazzo of Perugia, srt all Italy to 
' laughing. Lucretia herself stated she was willing to swear 
to this. 

During these proceedings her spouse was in Pesaro. 
Thence he subsetiuently went in disguise to Milan to uk 
the protection of Duke Ludovico and to get him to nse 
his influence to have his wife, who had been taken away, 
restored to him. This was in June. He protestesl 
against the decision which bad been pronounced in Rome, 
and which had been purchased, and Ludovico i) Moro made 
the naive suggestion that he subject himself to n test of his 
eapaci^ in the presence of trustworthy witnesses, and of 
the papal legate in Milan, which, however. Sfor/a declined 
to do.f Ludovico and his brother Ascanio finally indueed 

* Ii«tler of Lujovico CBTlsaimi, llarae. August 8, 1497. Aictiiru ot 

t Et mancbo h i cunto de hn prov« d» M qua cou Don« p« potcmo 
ehlarira d Rmo. Legato cho era ',ua, sebbene S. Ex"» tasUndolo Mpi» 
«Id gU DO habift facto ollerla. Desp&toti from the PamuvM ambaMsdor 
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their kiagman to yielA, and Sforza, intimidated, declared in 
■«•niting that he had never coosummuted bis marriage with 
X^-ucrctia.* 

Tbc formal divorce, therefore, took plane DecPinh^r 20, 
1497, and Sfoncu (turrfuderud his wife's dowry of thirty- 
one thousand ducat«. 
( Although we may aasume that Alexander compelled hi» 

' daoghter to consent to this separation, it does not render 
emr opinion of Lucretia'a part in the seandalou» proceed- 
ings any less severe; she shows herself to have had as little 
will as »lie had character, und she also perjured herself. 
Her punishment was not long delayed, for the divorce pro- 
«ediags made her notorious and started terrible rumors re- 
Wding her private life. These reports be^au to circulate 

tW the time of the murder of Oandia and of her divorce 
Irotn Sforva.; the cause of both these events waa stated 
I* have been an unmentionable crime. According to a re- 
fiable witness of the day it was the lord of I'esaro himself, 
injured and exasperated, who first — and to the Duke of 
Milan — had openly uttered the suspicion which was being 
»liispered about Rome. By permitting himself to do this, 
he showed that he had never loved Lucretia.f 

in IIUad. Autouio CosUbili, to Duke Ercob. Milan, June S3, 14S7. 

^B jUdiiT«9 of Uodena. 

^V ' Concerning this PandoUo Collenncclo. a meuber ot Curdiuai Ip- 

poUUt'i nit« ia Bonic. wrote la the Dulie ot Ferrara. December 2S. 148S 
(1497). «s follovs : tCI S. de Pessro ha script» qua de snti mntio tioa 
ImrtirU ttiai cognoscluta . . . et etiler impul«nle. atia« la Eoiitriiti& uou 
M potM dan . . . Kl prefato S. dice p«rd haver icripto cod per 
obedin el Due* de Milano et Aschanio. The autogrnpliic letter is in tlie 
kiehlvM ot Modeiia. 

t la Ik« same despatch from Milan. Juno SS, 1497. the FerrareseAm- 
b— —Jo* C^Miabili ftatcd that Sforra hod Mid lo Ihe Diikn Ludovico: 
Anil bavcTla oonofciula InÜDlt« volt«, ma chcl Papa uon gelhu t«lttt per 
kllro *e DOD per uuue c«n Lei. Eitendendoiw molto a earico di S, 



Beat**. 
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Alexander had dissolved his daaghtcr'a marriage toe 
political reasons. It was his purpose to marry Lucrctia and 
Cffisar into the royal house of Naples. This dynasty had 
ffestablished itself there after the expulsion of the Preach, 
but its position had been bo profoundly shaken that its fall 
was imminent ; and it was this very fact that made Alex- 
ander hope to be able to place h'ut son Ca>:wr on the throne 
of Naples. The most terrible of Un: Borgia» now appropri- 
ated the place left vacant by the Duke of Gandia, to which 
he bad long aspired, and only for the sake of appearances 
did lie postpone casting aside the cardinal's robe. The 
Pope, however, was already scheming for his son's mar- 
riage ; for him he asked King Pederico for the hand of hia 
daughter Carlottn, who had been educated at the court of 
France as a princess of the house of Savoy, The king, an 
upright man, firmly refused, and the young princess in hor- 
ror rejected the Pope's insulting offer. Federico, in his 
anxiety, made one sacrifice to the monster in the Vatican ; 
he consented to the betrothal of Don Alfonso, Prince of 
Salerno, younger brotlier of Donna Sancia and natural son 
of Alfonso II, to Lucretia. Alexander desired this mar- 
riage for no other reason than for the purpose of finally 
inducing the king to agree to the marriage of bis daughter 
and Cesar. 

Even before Lucretia 'a new betrothal was settled upon 
it was rumored in Roiue that her former afrianced, Don 
Gasparo, was again pressing his suit and that there was a 
prospect of his being accepted. Although the young Span- 
iard faded to accomplish his purpose, Alexander now rect^- 
uized the fact that Lucretia 's betrothal to biin had been dis< 
solved illegally. 

In a brief dated June 10, 1498, he speaks of the way 
his daughter was treated — without special dispeuaation for 
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br«Akiim tbc cngafrcnK-nt, in order that she mi^ht marry 
Qiovaoiii of P<«aro, whicli »as a preat iiiistako — as ilk-gal. 
Me sa)^» in the same letter that Gosparu of Procida, Count 
of Alin«uara, bad 8ub;«(-i|U^->ttly iimrriod and hud children, 
but not until 14Ö8 did Lusretia petition to have her be- 
trothal to him formally declared null and void. The Pope, 
therefore, absolved her of the perjury «be had committed 
by marrying Giovanni Hforxa in spite of her engagement 
to Don Gasparo, and whik' he now, fur the finit time, de- 
dared her formal betrothal to the Count of Procida to 
have been dissolved, he gave her permiaiiion to marry any 
man whom »lie miitht select,* Thus did a pope play fast 
and lüose with one of the holiest of the sacraments of the 
dtarch. 

When Lucretia had in this way been protected afnainst 
thtt demands of all jiretendera to her hand, she was free 
to ester into a new alliance, which she <lid June 20, 149a, 
in the Vatican. If we were not familiar with the character 
of the public men of that age we should be HurpriHed to 
learn that King Fe<lerico's proxy on thitt occasion was 
none other than Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, who had 
been inittrumental in bringiug about the marriage of his 
nephew and Lucretia, and who had consented in Sforza 's 
name to the disgraceful divorce. Thus were he and hui 
brother Ludovico determined to retain the friendship of 
the Borgtos at any price. 

Lucretia received a dowry of forty thousand ducats, 
and the Kintt of Napliii l>ound himself to make over the 
cities of Quadrata and Biselli to his nephew for bis dake- 
dom.t 



* Tho original of thj« letter in In tb« »tchivcs o! Modena. 
t BUm^I'*- tottaetlj pronounced and nrittcn DUeglü Qt Biwili. 
Qnadnt« i* nov Conto, near Andrin. 
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Tlie young Alfonso aceordingly came to Borne in July 
to become Üie bnebosd of a wcmiaD whom he mart have re- 
garded at least as ODflcn ipiilo TM Mid ntterly fickle. He 
doubtless looked uponhimself as a Bacrifiee presented by 
his father at the altar of Borne. Qnietly and sorrowfully, 
welcomed by no festivities, almost secretly, came this un- 
happy youth to the papal city. He went at once to his be- 
trothed in the palace of S. Maria in Portico. In the Vati- 
can, July 21st, the marriage was blessed by the Church. 
Among the witnesses to the transaction were the Cardinals 
Ascanio, Juan Lopez, and Giovanni Borgia. In obedioioe 
to an old custom a naked sword was held over the pair by 
a knight, a ceremony which in this instance was perfonoed 
by Oiovanni Cervillon, captain of the p^>al guard. 
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A REOBNT AND A HOTITEB 



IttrcRETlA, now Duchess of Biselli, had been living since 
•Inly, MOS, with a new husband, a youth of seventeen, she 
hnwll having just completed her eighteenth year. She 
Old her eonsort did not go to Naples, but remained in 
Some; for, as the Hantuan agent reported to his master, 
it »M expressly agreed that Don Alfonso should live in 
I Rone a year, and that Lucretia should not be required to 
^B (ak« np her abode in the kingdom of Naples during her 
B father's lifrtimc." 

" The youthful Alfonso was fair and amiuble. Talini. a 

*«>in>n chronicler of that day, pronounced hira the haud- 
****)st young man ever seen in the Imperial City. Ac- 
^o*^iiiig to a statement made by the Mantuau agent in 
' ■^*»ga«t, Lucretia was really fond of him. A sudden 
***«ngx> in fttTairs, however, deprived her of the calm joys 
^_*** domestic life. 

H^ The moving principle in the Vatican was the measiu-e- 
^P^^« ambition of Ca-aar, who waa consomiug with impa- 
. »*^nce to become a ruling sovereign. August 13, 1498, he 
^*Hig aside the cardinal's robes and prepared to set out for 
^«■anec; Louis XII, who in April had sueeeeded Charles 
^'lll, having promised him the title of Duke of Valenti- 
^ois and the hand of a French princess. Alexander pro- 
vided for his son's retinue with regal extravagance. 

' DMpbtch «f Joh. liucidui Catancus, Boine. August 6, 14S6. Gon- 
■api «raluTM. 
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It hap;)eiicd one day Uiut a train of mules laden nritb 
silks and clotb of gold on the way to Ciesar in Boine wan 
plundered by the people of Cardinal Famose and of his 
eoiisiu PiiT Paolo in the forest of Bolsena. whereupon the 
Pope addressed some vigorous communications to the ear- 
dinal, in whose territory, he stated, the robbery had been 
eomtnittod* 

In the service of the Pameso were niimorous Copaiean*, 
aome as mereenaries and bullies, some as field laborer«, 
and these people, who were universally feared, probtbly 
were the guilty ones, for it, is diffieult to believe that Car- 
dinal Alessandro would have undertaken such a venture 
on his own account. It seems, however, that the pel«- 
tiona of the Borgias and the Famese were aomewhat 
strained durin«; this period. The cardinal spent most o£ 
his time on his farnily tatates, und at thi« juncture liltle 
was heard of his sister Uiulia. It is not even known 
whether or not she was living in Rome and continuing h«T 
relations with the Pope, although, from subsequent revela- 
tions, it appears that she was. April 2, 1499, we lind the 
cardinal and his sister again in Rome, where a nuptial 
contract was concluded in the Pameae palace between 
Laura Orsini, Oiulia's seven-year-old daughter, and Fede- 
rico Fameae, the twelve-year-old son of the deceasttl oon- 
dottierc Raimondo Farnese, a nephew of Pier Paolo. 
Laura's putative father, Orsino Orsini, was present at the 
ceremony.f 

It wo« probably Adriana and Oiulia who w«re en- 
iJcEVOring to bring about a reconciliation between the 
house of Orsini and the Borgias. In the spring of 1498 
these barons, having issued victorious from their war with 

" The brief» are in the stal« archlTW of V«iiioe. 
t The iCGtrtiment is in Itondmbene's pTOtoc«)-book. 
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"^he Pop«, began a bitter contest with their faiTcdilary foi'8, 
the ColooDS, which, however, euded in their own defeat. 
These house« tiinde peaee witli each other in July, a fact 
which caused Alexander no little anxii'ty, for upon the 
hostility of the^e, the two mightiest families of Rome, de* 
pended the Pope's dominion over the eity; hix grL-atwit 
ttanger lay in their mutual friendship. He thei^fore en- 
deavored again to set them at loggerheads, and he suc- 
ceeded in attuchinf; the Onrini to himself. — which they sub- 
sequently bad reason to regret. He acconipliahed hi« pur- 
pose so well that they intermarried with the Boi^ias; Paolo 
Oraini, Qiambatti-'dA '8 brother, uniting hi» 8ou Fabio with 
Gtrolama, a siater of ('ardinal Giovanni Borgia the 
younger, September 8, 1498. The marriage coiitraet was 
concluded in the presenoe of the Pope and a brilliant 
gathering in the Vatican, and one of the official witnesses 
was Don Alfunau of BiavUi, who held the sword over the 
young couple,* 

Shortly afterwards, October first, Ctesar Borgia «ct 
sail for France, where he was made Duke of Valentinoia, 
and where, in May, 1499, he married Charlotte d'Albret, 
sicl«r of the King of Navarre. At this court he met two 
men who were destined later to exercise great influenae 
upon his career — Cieorge of Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen, 
to whom he had brought the cardinal's hat, and Giuliano 
delia Kovere. The latter, iiitherto Alexander's bitterest 
enemy, now sufl'ered himself, by the intermediation of tho 
King of France, to be won over to the cause of the Bor- 
(Cias; he permitted himself even to become Casar's step- 
ping-stone to greatness. 

The reconciliation was scaled by a marriage between 
Ibe two families; the city prefect, (Hovanni della Itovere, 

The imitnuiieDt Is In Reneimbonc'i protocul-book. 
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Ginliano'« lirotlier. betrothing liia eighteen-y^ar-old stHl 
tVancesco Alaria to Angela Borgia, September 2, 1500. 

Angela's father, Oiuffr^, vhbb a son of OioTanni, tnstur 
at AlpxandiT VI. and of Guglielmo Larmol, Giovanni 
Borgia the younger, Cardinal Ludovico, aud Rodrigo, cup- 
tain of the papal guard, were her brother». Her sister 
Cirolama, as above stated, was married to Fabio Orsini. 
The ceremony of Angela's bt-trothal took place in the ■ 
Vatican in the presence of the arobaosador of Prance. 1 

For the purpose of driving Ludovico il Mopo from 
Milan, Louis XTI had concluded an alliance with Venice, 
which the Pope also joined on the condition that France 
vould help his son tu acquire Romagno. 

Ascanio Sforza, who was unable to prevent the loss 
of Milan, aud who knew t]iat his own life was iu danger in 
Rome, fled July 13, 1499, to Genazzano and subsequently 
to Genoa. 

His example was followed by Lucretia's youthful eon- 
aort. We do not know what occurretl in the Vatican to 
cause Don Alfonso quietly to leave Rome, where he had 
ipent but a single year with Lucretia. We can only say 
that his decision must have been brought about by some 
turn which the Pope's polities hud taken. The object of 
the expedition of Louis XII was not only the overthrow 
of the Sforza dj-nnaty in Milan, but also the seizure of 
Naples; it was intended to be a sequel to the attempt of 
Charles VIII, which was defeated by tlie great League. 
The young prince was aware of the Pope's intention to 
destroy bis uncle Federico, who had deeply olTende*! him 
by refusing to grant Cmsar the hand of his daughter Car- 
lott*. After this occorrence the relations of Lucretia's 
IkUsband with the Pope had altogeltier changed. 

Ascanio was the only friend the unfortunate prince 
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bad in Romv, snd it was probably be who advised bim to 
«avo hinisolf from certain death by flight, as Lucretia's 
otiier husband had done. Alfonso slipped away August 2, 

H[1499. The Pop« 6cut some troopers after bim, but tbey 
failed to catch him. It is uncertain whether Lucretia knew 
of his intended flight. A letter written in Rome by a Vene- 
tian, Aogost 4th, merely says: " The Daku of Biseglia, 
Madonna Lucretia 's hujsband, has secretly Scd and gone 
to the Colonns in GenaJ^^ano; ho deserted his wife, who 
lias been with child for six months, and she is constantly 

Ksx tears."* 

" She was in the power of her father, who, highly in- 

closed by the prince's flight, banished Alfonso's sister 
I*onna Sancia to Naples. 

*i Xucretia's position, owing to tlieso circumstances, be- 
**öle exceedingly trying. Her tears show that she poa- 
^^aa cd a heart. She loved, and perhaps for the first time. 
■Öfon» wrote~h«r from Genazsano, urntently imploring 
"Br to follow him, and his letters fell into the hands of the 
^ **ope, who compelled her to write her husband and ask him 
^P^ return. It was doubtless his danghter's complaining 
^■tat induced AleJUnder to send her away from Rome. 
AupBt 8th he made her Regent of Spoleto. Hitherto papal 

I'*([at«B, usually cardinals, Tiad'govemed Ibis eity and the 
Sorrounding territory ; but now the Pope entrusted its ad- 
HuniEtration to a young woman of nineteen, his own 
<J8aKht«r, and thither sbe repaired. 
He ((sve her a letter to the priors of Spoleto which was 
U follows; 

Dkar SoKfi: Greeting and the Apostolic Blessing! We 

have entnisted to our beloved daughter in Christ, the noBle 

Jady, Lucu-tia de Borgia. Duchiss of Biseglia, the office of 

" Dlury of MArino Sanut«, ii, 751, 
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k<>eper of the castle, as well as the government of our citks 
of Spolc'to and Foligno, and of the county and district about 
them. Having perfect coolidence in the iutelligence, the 
fidelity, wid pmbity of the Duchfss, which \Vc have dwelt 
npoQ in previous letters, and likewise in your unfailing 
obedience to Us and to the Holy See, We trust that you will 
receive the Duchesa Lucretia, as is your duty, with all 
due honor aa your regeut, and ehow her submission in all 
things. As We wish her to be received and accepted by 
you with special honor and reapeet, so do We command 
you in this epistle — as you value Our favor and wish to 
avoid Our displeasure — to obey the DuclicsK Lucreti», your 
regent, in all things cnlleetively and severally, in so far as 
law and cuHtoni dictate in tlie government of the city, and 
whatever she may think proper to exact of you, even a» 
you would obey Ourselves, and to execute her commands 
with all diligence and promptness, so that your devotitm 
may receive due approbation. Uiven in Rome, in St. 
Pctcr'u, under the papal seal, August 8, 1499. 

IIadklanus (Secretary).* 



Lucretia left Rome for her new home the same day. 
She set out with a large retinue, and accompanied by her 
brother Don Giuffri ; Fabio Orsini, now th« consort of Oiro- 
lama Borgia, her kinswoman ; and a compajiy of archers. 
She left the Vatican mounted on horseback, the governor 
of the city, the Neapolitan ambassador, and a number of 
other gentlemen forming an escort to act as a guard of a 
honor, while her father took a position in a loggia over 
tie portal of the palace of the Vatican to watch his de- 
parting daughter and her cavalcade. For the first time 
he found himself in Rome deprived of all his childreo. 

Lucretia made the journey partly on horseback and 

partly in a litter, and the trip from Rome to Spoleto 

required not lees than six daora. At Porcaria, in 

Umbria, she found a deputation of citizens of Spoleto 

• ThU hriol is in the stile archlTes of Spotato. 
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sr»itii^ to greet her, and to accompany her to the 
aty, which had been famous since the time of Hannibal, 
md which had heeu the »cat of the mighty Lombard 
dttkcs. The eaatU of Spolclo i» very ancient, it« earliest 
partiotui dating from the Ihikea Faroald and Grimoald. 
In the foiirtwulli century it was restored by the great 
Oil d'Albomoz, the contemporary of Col« di Rienzi, and 
it was completed shortly afterwards by Nicholas V. It is 
s Qiagniflceiit piece of R^naisEance architecture, overloolt- 
inar the old city and the deep ravine which separates it from 
Monte Tjuco. Prom its high windows one may look out 
«wp the valley of the Clitunno and that of the Tiber, the 
Itrtile Cmbrian plain, and, on the cast, to the Apennines, 

August 15th Lucretia Borgia received the priors of 
the city, to whom she presented her papal appointment, 
whereupon tht-y swore idlejiiance to her. Later the com- 
rnunc gave a banquet in her honor. 

Tjacrctia's «tay in Spolcto waa short. Her regency 
tliei-e W8« merely intended to signify the actnal taking 
I*s»eswon of the territory which Alexander desired to 
"*«tow upon hi» daughter. 

In the meantime her husband Alfonso had decided, 
•Wortanately for himself, to obey Alexander's command 
**>d retom to his wife — perhaps because he really loved 
*><r. The Pope ordered him to go to Spoleto by way of 
^oligno, and then to come with his spouse to Nepi, where 
*te himself intended to be. The purpose of this meeting 
Vas to establiah his daughter as sovereign there also. 

Nepi had never been a baronial fief, although the pre- 
fect« of Vico and the Orsini bad held the place at differ- 
ent times. The Church through its deputies governed the 
town and surrounding country. When Alexander was a 
cardinal his uncle Calixtua hod made him governor of 
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the city, and such he remained until he was raised to the 
papal throne, when he conferred Nepi apoa Cardinal 
Aseanio Sforza. The neatly written piirchment contain- 
ing the municipal statute confiniiing Ascauio's uppoint- 
nent, which is dated January 1, 1495, is still preserved 
in the archives of the city. At the beginning of the year 
1499, however, Alexander again assumed control of Nepi 
by compelling the castellan, who commanded the fortress 
for the truant Aseanio, to surrender it to him. H« now 
invested his daughter with the castle, the city, and the 
domain of Nepi.* September 4, 1499, Francesco Borgia, 
the Pope's treasurer, who was also Bishop of Teano, took 
poaaession of the city in her name. 

September 25th Alexander himself, accompanied by 
four cardinals, went to Nepi. In the castle, which ho had 
restored, he met Lucretia and her husband, and also her 
brother Don Giuffr^. lie returned to Rome almost imme- 
diately — October 1st. On the tenth he addressed a brief 
from there to the city of Nepi, in which he commanded the 
municipality thenceforth to obey Lucretia, Dueh«« of 
Biselli, as their true sovereign. On the twelfth he sent 
his daughter a communication in which he empowered her 
to remit certain taxes to which the citieens of Nepi bad 
hitherto been subject, f 

Lucretia, therefore, had become the mistress of two 
large domains — a fact which clearly shows that she stood 
in high favor with her father. She did not again return 
to Spoleto, but entrusted its government to a lieutenant. 
Although Alexander made Cardinal Gurk legate for 

* The Bull of luiMtituK, written on parohmeni, b dfttcd Ron«, 
UK. Non. (the month is not gJTen). It It »n Ab«>tute donum. The 
doouiDent is now in the archives of Modeiia. 

t Bolb blieb ue preMrred in the uehiTes of the Stale-hooae tt 
Napl 
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Perugia and Todi early in October, he reaerved Spoleto for 
his daughter. Lat«r, August 10, 1500, he made Ludovico 
Borgia — who was Archbishop of Valencia — governor of 
thin city, witboat, however, impairing his daughter's 
rights to the -large revenue which the territory yielded. 

As early as October 14th Lucr«tis returned to Rome. 
November 1, 1499, she gave birth to a son, who was named, 
in honor of the Pope, Rodrigo. Her firstborn was bap- 
tized with great pomp November 11th in the Sistine 
Chapel— not the chapel now known by that name, but the 
«ne which Sixtiis IV had built in S. Peter's. Giovanni 
Cenillon held the child in his arms, and near by were 
the Governor of Rome and a representative of tlie Em- 
penor Maximilian. All the cardinals, the ambassadors of 
Eogland, Venice, Naples, Savoy, Siena, and the Republic 
"^ i'lorence were present at the ceremony. The governor 
tie city held the child over the font. The godfathers 
fe»-e Podocatharo, Bishop of Caputaqua, and Ferrari, 
Bishop of Tbiodena. 

la the meantime, October 6th, Louis XII had taken 

possession of Milan, Ludovico SfopEa having fled, on the 

^Pliroach of the French forces, to the Emperor Maximilian. 

lt\ accordance with hia agreement with Alexander, the king 

\'^'W lent troops to Ca?aar Borgia to enable him to seize the 

' ftfmagna, where it wan proclaimed that the vassids of the 

Miiirch, the Malatesta of Rimini, the Sforza of Pesaro, the 

Riftrio of Imola and Forli, the Varano of Camerino, and 

.' tte Manfredi of Faenza had forfeited their fiefs to the 

tope. 

Cesar went to Rome, November 18, 1499, He stayed in 
tile Vatican three days and then set forth again to join 
iiis army, which was besieging Imola. It was hi§ inten- 
tion first to take this city and then attack Forli, in the 
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«aatle of which the mistrrss of the two cities, CatarinA' 
Sforza, had estublisfaed herself for the purpose of renisting; 
him. 

While he was engaged in his campaigns iu Romagna, 
his father was endeavoring to seize the hereditary posst-s* 
sionH uf the Roman huroos. He first attacked the Oaetanij 
From the end of the thirteenth century this ancit-nt family! 
had held largo lauded estates in the Campagtia and Mart; 
tima. It had divided into several branches, one of whicU 
was settled in the vicinity of Napli]s. There the Gactanl' 
were Dukes of Tractto, Counts of Fundi and Caserta, and* 
liliewiso vassals and favonteii of the crown of Naples. 

Sermoneta, the center of the domain of tho Gaetan? 
family in the Roman Campapna, was an ancient city with 
a feudal castle, situated iu the foothills of the Volscia^ 
mountains. Above it and to one side woro the ruins 
the great caatle of Norba ; below were the beautiful roni 
of Npnaa; while at its foot, extending to the sea, lay tbi 
Pontine marshes. The greater part of this li?rritory^ 
which was traversed by tbo Appian Way, including thtf 
Cape of Circello, was the properly of the Gavtani, 
whom it still belongs. 

At the time of which we are speaking it was ruled byj 
the sons of Honoratus II, a powerful personality, who bad) 
raised hi» house from ruin. He died in the year 1490^; 
leaving a widow, Catarina Orsini, and three sons — Nicola^ 
the prothonotary; Qiaoomo, and Gugtielmo. Ilts daughter^ 
Giovanella was the wife of Pierluigi Farnese and mother; 
of Giulia. Nicola, who had married Eleonora Orsini, died* 
ID the year 1494 ; consequently, next to the prothonotaryj 
Giocomo, Guglielmo Gactani was head of the bouse oQ 
Sermoneta. i 

Alexander lured the prothonotary to Borne aad, bavi 
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^on^Ded him in Ihc irasllc of S. Angelo, began a proreaa 
tgainst him. Cluglielmo Hucoeoded in escapmi^ to Muiituu, 
hot Nicola'« little son Bernardino was murdered by the 
Bdrcia hirelinfi«. Sormonotu was besieged, and its inbab- 
itants HUrrenderf d without resiotance. 

Ai early a^ March 9, 1493, Alexander compelled the 
tpoRtolic ehunbor to sell hi» daughter the posaessions of 
th Gaetani for eiRhty thousand ducat«. He iitat«d in a 
document, which was signed by eighteen cardinals, that 
tbe magnitade of the expenditures which lie had recently 
made in the intej-esta of the Holy See compelled him to in- 

»OTa»c the Church property; and for this purpose there 
*fn Sfnnoneta, Biissiano, Ninfa and Norma, Tivera. Cis- 
t«nia, San Felice (the Cape of Circello), and San Donato, 
"liich, owing to the rebellion of the Gaetani, might be con- 
^led. This transaction was concluded in February, 
'500, and Lucretia, who was already mistress of Spoleto and 
^^i, thus became ruler of Sermoneta.* In vain did the 
"oforttmate Giacomo Gaetaui pn>test from his prison; 
^^iy 5, 1500, he was poisaned. His mother and sisters 
"Qrie,j him in S. Bartolomeo, which stands on an island 
■** the Tiber, where the Oaetaui had owned a palace for 

■• ?reat many years. 
' Giulia Farneae, therefore, was unable to save her own 
"ele. She was reminded that GJaeomo and Nicola had 
•*'>od beside her when she was married to the youthful 
*^ini in 1469 in the Borgia palace. We do not know 
*hethcr Giulia waa living in Rome at this time. We occa- 
■^Qally find her name in the epigrams of the day, and 
^"- appears in a satire, Dialogue between Death and (Ä« 
^ ''"PC tick of a Fever, in which he called upon Giulia to 

I * Tho documonU concerning this wde. ilat«d Febmu; 11 to IS, 
'100, are prewrred in tbo archiTM M Moden». 
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■KT« him, wbereaptm Death replied that hii nüstren 
bome him three or four children. Aa the satire was n 
tea in the Btimmer of 1500, «hen Alexander traa soff« 
from the fever, it ia probable that hia relationa vith Gi 
ftill continued. 

Cnsar, who had taken Imola, December 1, 1499, 
far from pleaaed when he aaw the great eatates of the < 
taoi, whoae revenues he himaelf could nae to good adi 
tage, bestowed upon his sister ; and, aa he him«fl1f «ü 
abatdntelr to control the will of his father, her gnm 
infinence in the Vatican caused him no little annoyv 
He had ainigter plans for whose exeetrtüm the time 
soon to prove propitiona. 
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fjIWRETiA wrtainly must havo been pleased by her 
lirHlber's long »bRence; tho Vatican wit» k-as turbulent. 
Ii*si(Jcs herself only Don Oiuffrfi and Donna Saneia, who 
W effected her return, maintained a court there. 

We might avail ourselves of this period of (\\i'wl to de- 
pict Lucretias private life, her court, and the people about 
W; bat it is imposAiblo to do this, none of her contempo- 
rarily having left any deseription of it. Even Hurehard 
«how« US Lucretia bnt rarely, and when he does it is 
»IwiiyB in connpction with affain« iu Üif Vatiojiu. Only 
once does he give aa a Heeting view of her palace — on 
PAruary 27, 149 &— when Giovanni Bortria, Juan dc 
Csstro. and the reeently created Cardinal Martinus of 
8^«a were calling upon her. 

None of the foreign diplomatist« of thnt time, so far as 
*^ niay leam from their despatches, made any report» 
fL'garilbg Lucretia's private life. We have only a few 
otters written by her during her residence in Rome, and 
^ere ia not a single poem dedicated to her or which men- 
turns hiT; therefore it is due to the malicious cpigrnms of 
Suiaauaro and Pootanus that she has been branded as 
■j^uie most depraved of courtesans. If there ever waa a 
■^TQoajf woman, however, likely to excite the imagination 
"' the poet, Lucrutia B<irgia in the bloom of her youth 
>Dri beauty waa that woman. Her connection with the 
'Wiciin, the niyirtcry whieb surrounded her, and the fate 
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she suffered, make her one of the most fascinating worn 
ot her age. ^ Doubtless there" are buried in various übrarieMl 
numerous verses dedicated to her by the Roman poeta whiv 
must have swarmed at the court of the Pope's daughte]^ 
to render homage to her beauty and to «eelj lier patrona^u 

In Borne, Lucretia had an opportunity to enjoy, if sh^ 
were so disposed, tho society of many brilliant men, for- 
even during the sovereignty of the BorKias thi- Rliwe» W' 
banished neither from the Vatican nor from Home, 
can not be denied, howcrer, that the dautühtcrs of princel 
houses were allowed to devote themselves to the etiltivntion 
of the intellect more freely at the secular courts of Italy 
than they were at the papal court. Not luitil Lucreti 
went to Ferrara to live waa she able to endeavor to emuia' 
the example of the princesses of Mautua and Urbino. 
While living in Rome she was too young and her environ- 
ment too narrow for her to have had any influence npon 
the literary and lesthetic circles of that city, although, 
owing to her position, ahe must have been acquainted 
them. 

Her father was not incapable of intellectual pleasures 
he Lad his court minstrels and poets. The famous Anrello 
Brandoliui, who died in 1497, was wout to improvise to 
the strains of the lute during banquets in the Vatican nnda 
in Lucretia 'a palace. Cieaar's favorite, Serafino of Aquila, 
the Petrarch of his age, who died in Rome- in the year 
1500, still a young man, aspired to the same honor. 

Ca'sar himself was luterestcd in poetry and the arta^- 
just as were all the cultivated men and tyrants of the 
Renaisaanep. His court poet was Francesco Spemlo, who 
served under his standard, and who sang his campaigns ill' 
Romagna and in the neighborhood of Camerino.* A bodI' 
" HftDUMript In tlie VatlcMi, Ko. Q205. 
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tfr <it Koman popts who subseciuontly became famons re- 

eited tiwir verses in the presence of Lueretia, among tbeni 

Emilio VoccabeJla and Evangelista FauBlo Muddaleni. 

Svea at that tinie the three brothoni Mario, Girulamo, und 

Ctiso Mellini enjoyed preat renown an poets and orators. 

shilethe brothers of the house of Porcaro — Camillo, Vale- 

rio, and Antoni<^-werc equally famous. Wo have already 

noted that Antonio waa one of the witneftHe» at the iiiari-iage 

"f Gtrotama Borgia in tht? year 1482, and that he subse- 

guently watt Lucretia's proxy when she was betrothed to 

Centelles in 1491. These facts show how closely and how 

lon^ the Porearo were allied to the Borgia^. 

This Roman family had been made fatnous in the 
history of the city by the fate of Stefano, Cola di Rienzi's 
"accessor. The Porcaro claimed descent from the Catos, 
•Oci for this reason many of them adopted the name Por- 
eiiiH. Enjoying friendly relations with the Borgiaa, they 
claimed them as kinsmen, stntinf; that Isabella, the mother 
■if Alexander VI, was descended from the Roman PoreaJ'o, 
«to somehow had passed to Spain. The similarity of 
I'HUjd iu the Latin names Borgius and Porciiu gave some 
ippearance of truth to this pretension. 

Next to Antonio, liieronyinus Poreiu« was one of the 
Qicst brilliant retainers of the house of Borgia. Alexander, 
^pon bis election to the papal throne, made him auditor of 
the Ruota (the Papal Court of Appeals). He was the 
«uthor of a work printed in Rome in September, 1493, 
Under the title Commenlariua Porcius, which was dedicated 
to the King and Queen of Spain. In it he describe« the 
election and coronation of Alexander VI, and (juotes por- 
tions of the declarations of loyalty which the Italian en- 
Toya addressed to th« Pope. Court flattery could not be 
carried farther than it was in this case by Uieronymns, 
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an affected pedant, an empty-headed braggart, a fanat- 
icn] papist. Alexander made him Bishop o£ Andris and 
Governor of the Romagna, In 1497 Uieronyinus, then 
in Ceseoa, composed a dialogue on Savonarola and his 
" heresy concerning the power of the Pope-." The kernel 
of the whole thing was the fundamental doctrine of the 
hifullibilists; namely, that only those who blindly obey 
tile Pope are good Christians.* 

Porcina also essayed poetry, ceiebrating the magniS- 
cence of the Pope and Cardinal Cesar, whom, in bis verses 
on the Borgia Steer, he described as his greatest beacfaetor. 
Apparently he was also the author of the elegy on the 
death of the Duke of Gandia, which i» still preserved. 

Phipdra loghirami, the famous student of Cicero, whom 
Erasmus admired and whom Raphael rendered immortal 
by his portrait, doubtless made the acquaintance of the 
Borgia» and of Lucretia through the Porcaro. Even u 
early as this he was attracting the attention of Rome. 
Inghirami delivered an oration at the mass which the 
Spanish ambassador had said for the Infante Don Juan, 
January 16, 1498, in S. Jacopo in Navona, which waa 
greatly admired. He ai.so made a reputation as an actor 
in Cardinal Rafael Riario's theater. 

The drama was then putting forth its first fruits, not 
only at the courts of the Eatf and Gonzaga families, but 
also in Rome. Alexander himself, owing to his sensuous 
nature, was especially fond of it, and had comedies and 
ballets performeti at all the family festivities in the Vati- 
can. The actors were young student« from the Academy 
of PomponiuB Laetus, and we have every reason to believe 
that Inghirami, the Mellini, and the Porcaro took part in 

* CoUocuton» itinoraiites TiiMim ol Itcroui; Bomiv in Cuapo Flotv, 
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Ihw performances whenever the opportunity was oEFered. 
Carlo Canale. Vannozza's consort, must also have lent 
Tilasble assistance, for he had b(?cn familiar with the 
atagt in Mantua; and no less important was the aid of 
Paiidolfo CoUenuccio, who had repeatedly been Perrara'a 
«mbBssador in Rome, where he enjoyed daily interconrse 
irith the Borgias. 

The G«tebrated Pompooius, to whom Rome was ia- 
debl«! for the revival of the theater, spent his last years, 
ilufiug the reign of Alexander, in the enjoyment of the 
U^at popular esteem. Alexander himeclf may have 
bwn one of his pupils, as Cardinal Famese certainly was. 
PflDponiua died June 6, 149^, and the same pope who had 
Kot SftTonarola to the stake had his court attend the ob- 
^ies of the great representative of classic paganism, 
whieh were held in the Church of Araooeli, a fact which " 
bda additional support to the belief that he was person- 
tUy known to the Borgias. Moreover, one of his most 
ätvoted pupils, Michele Femo, had for a long time beeo 
* fan adherent of Alexander. Although the Pope in 1501 
Wed the first edict of censorship, he was not an enemy of 
fie Kiences. He fostered the University of Rome, several 
"'»hose chairs were at that time held by men of note; 
tor example, Petrus Sabinus and John Argyropulos. One 
"t the greatest geniuae»— one whose light has blessed all ' 
Bunkiod — was for a year an ornament of this university 
•od of the reign of Alexander; Copernicus came to Rome 
""III far away Prussia in the jubilee year 1500, and lee- i 
''Utd OD mathematics and astronomy. 

Among Alexander's courtiers there were many brfl- 
''tot men whose society Lucrctia must have had an op- 
portunity to enjoy. Burchard, tlie master of ceremonies, 
t.c roles for all the functions in which the 
i2ä 
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Pope's daughter took part. Hl- must have called npon 
her frequently, but she could scarcely have foreseen that, 
centuries later, thia Alsatian's notes would oonatitute the 
mirror in which posterity would see the reflections of the 
Borpi&s. Hi» diary, however, gives »o detaibi coneoming 
Lucretia'fl private life — this did not come within his dutie«. 

Never did any other chronicler describe the thioga 
about him s«> clearly and ao eoneisely, so dryly, and with 
80 littJe feeling — things which were worthy of the pen of 
a Tacitus. That Burehard was not friendly to the Bor- 
giaa is proved by the way his diary is written; it, how- 
ever, is absolutely truthful. This man well knew how to 
conceal bis feelings — if the dull routine of his office bad 
left him any. He went through the daily ceremonial of 
the Vatican mechanioally, and kept his place there under 
five popes. Burehard must have seemed to the Bortciaa a 
harmless pedant; for if not, would they have permitted 
him to behold and describe their doings and yet live? 
Even the little which he did write in his diary concerning 
events of the day would have cost him his head had it 
come to the knowledge of Alexander or Cffsar. It appears, 
however, that the diaries of the masters of ceremony were 
not subjected to official censorship. Ciesar wonld have 
spared bim no more than he did his father's favorite, Pedro 
Calderon Perotto, whom he stabbed, and Cervillon, whom 
he had killed — both of whom frequently performed im- 
portant parts in the ceremonies in the Vatican. 

Nor did he spare the private secretary, Francesco 
Troche, whom Alexander VI had often employed in diplo- 
matic affairs. Troche, according to a Venetian report a 
Spaniard, was, like Canale, a cultivated humanist, and 
like him, he was also on friendly terms with the house of 
Gonzaga. There are still in existence letters of his to the 
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ülarchioness Gonza^a, m which hp bhIir her to send him 
cerUin soimeU she hud computed. She likewise writes to 
him rcganÜD^ family matters, and also asks him to find 
faer an antique cupid in Borne. There is no doubt but that 
be was one of Liieretia's most intimate ucquaintanees. In 
Jun«, 1503, Ciesar had also this favorite of his father 
strangled. 

Besides Bnrchard and Lorenz Bchaim, there was an- 
otht.T German who was familiar witli the family affairs of 
the Bontias, Goritz of Luxemburg, who subsequently, dur- 
ing the reitnis of Julius II and Leo X, became famous as 
an academician. Even in Alexander's time the cultivated 
world of Rome was in the habit of meeting at Goritz'a 
house in Trajan's Forum for the purpose of engaging ia 
academic discussions. All the Germans who came to 
Rome aoagbt him out, and he must have received Reuchlin, 
who visited that city in 1498, and subsequently Coper- 
nicus, Erasmus, and Ulrich von Hütten, who remembered 
bim with gratitude-, it is also probable that Luther visited 
big hospitable home. Uorit;: was supplictint referent, and 
as such he must have known Lucretia personally, because 
the infiuential daughter of the Pope was the constant 
reeipitMit of petitions of various aorta. He had ample op- 
portunity to observe events in the Vatican, but of hii 
experiences he recorded nothiuft; or, if he did, his diary 
was destroyed in the sack of Rome in 1527, when he lost 
all hia belouKinKS. 

Among Lucretia 's personal acquaintances was still 
another man, one who was in a better position than any 
one else to write the history of the Borgiae. This was the 
Nestor of Roman notaries, old Camillo Beneimbene, the 
trusted legal adviser of Alexander and of most of the car- 
dinals and grandees of Rome. He knew the Borgiaa in 
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their private as well as in their public character; he had 
beni acquainted with Lucretia from h«r childhood; be 
drew up alt her marriage contracts. His office was on th« 
Lombard Piazza, now known os S. Luigi dei Frances!. 
Here he worked, tirawing up legal documents until the 
year 1505, as is shown by instruments in his handwrit- 
ing.* A man who had been the official wituesa and legal 
adviser in the most important family affairs of the Bor- 
gias for so long a time, and who, therefore, was familiar 
with all their secrets, must have occupied, «o far as their 
house, and especially Lueretia, were concerned, the poaition 
of a close friend. Beneimbeuc records none of his per* 
Boual experience«, but his protocol-book is still preserved 
in the archives of the notary of the Capitol. M 

Adriano Castelli of Corneto, a highly cultivated hmnan- " 
ist, and privy-secretary to Alexander, who subsequently 
made him a cardinal, was vej-y dose to the Borgias. Afl.fl 
the Pope's secretary he must have frequently come in 
contact with Lueretia. Among her intimate acquaintao«?« 
were also the famous Latiniat, Cortesi ; the youthful Sar- 
doleto, the familiar of Cardinal Cibo; young Aldo Manuzio; 
the intellectual brothers Rafael and Mario Maffei of Vol- 
terra; and Egidio of Viterbo, who subsequently became 
famous as a pulpit orator and was made a cardinal. The 
last maintained his connection with Lueretia while she was 
Duchess of Ferrara. He exercised a deep influenc«.- upon 
the religious turn which her nature took during this the 
second period of her life. 

The youthful Duchess of BiselU certainly enjoyed tb< 



" See the «nthor's esany. Dm Archiv der Not»» den Cdpitob in Bmd, ' 
and th« prulocul-l)ovk of the Notary Ciunllln« da Bcncimbon«, I4S7 la . 
ISOS. Proceedings of k. bnjr. Akndeinie d«r WIswoMih&fteD ra Ulbi- 
eben. 1872. Part 1». 
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liwiy society of the cTiIlured and gallant ecclesiaslics about 
her— Cardinals Medici, lliario, Oraini, Cesarini, and Far- 
oese-not to mention the Borgias and the Spaniah prelates. 
iVamay look for her, too, at the banquets in the palaces of 
Dane's great families, the Massimi and Orsini, the Santa 
Croo,', Altiori, and Vallu, and in the homes of the wealthy 
baskeni Altoriti, Spanocchi, and Mariano Cliigi, whose sons 
Lorenio and ARostino— the latter eventually became 
famous — enjoyed the confidence of the Borgias. 

Lacretia was able iu Rome to gratify a taatc for the 
fine art«, Alexander found employment for the great 
utisla of the day in the Vatican, where Perugino executed 
•WD' paintings for him, and where, under the picture of tlie 
■ linly Virgin, Pinturicchio, who waa his court artist, painted 
lie portrait of the adulteress, Oiulia Famese. He also 
painted portraits of »t^veral members of the Borgia family in 
tbe castle of S. Angelo. 

I" In the castle of S. Angelo," says Vasari, " he painted 
osny of the rooms a grolesche; but in the tower below, in 
lie garden, be depicted scenes from the life of Alexander 
TL Th«rc h« painted the Catholic Queen Isabella; Nio- 
»W Ormni, Count of Pitigliano; Oiangiacomo Trivulzio; 
Ud many other kinsmen and friends of the Pope, and 
I qteciatlr Cipsar Borgia and his brother and sisters, as 
B Well as numerous great men of tlie age." Lorenz Behaim 
«.pied the epigrams which were placed under six of these 
paintings in the " castle of S. Angelo, below in the papal 
Cardem." All represented scenes from the critical period 
6f the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII, and they were 
ated in such n way as to make Alexander appear as 
been victoriowt. One showed the king prostrating 
bimsclf at the Pope's feet in this same garden of the 
caMle of S. Angelo; another representt-d Charles declar- 
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injf his loyalty before the consistory; another, Philip of 
Sena and Guillaume of S. Malo receiving the cardinal's 
hat; another, the mass in S. Peter's at which Charles 
VIII assisted; the subject of another was the passa^ to 
8, Pttul's, with the king holding the Pope's stirrup; and, 
lutly, a scene depicting the departure of Charles for 
Xaples, accompanied by Ceaor Bor^ and the Sultan 
Djem.» , 

These paiutings are now lost, and with them the porq 
trait« of the members of the Borgia family. Pinturioehio 
doubtless painted several likenesses of the beautiful Lu- 
cretio. Probably many of thi- figures in tlic paintings of 
this master resemble the Borgiaa, but of this we are not 
certain. In the collections of antiquaries, and among thd 
innumerable old portraits which may bo seen hanKing ilfl 
rows on the discolored walls in the palaces of Rome and ia 
the castles iu Romagna, there doubtless are Ukent^scs of La- 
eretia, of Ca?Rar, and of bis brothers, which the beholder 
never suspects as such. It is well known that there was a- 
faithful portrait of Alexander VI and his children aborc 
the altar of S. Lucia in the Church of S. Maria del Popolc 
the work of Pinturiccbio, Later, when Alexander 
stored this church, the painting was removed to the oot 
of the cloister, and eventually it was lo8t.-f- 

Of the famous artists of the day, Lucrelia murt Ijke^ 
wise have known Antonio di Sangallo, her father's archi- 
tect, and also Antonio Pollajuolo, tlie moat renowned 
sculptor of the Florentine school in Rome during the latt 
decades of the fifteenth century. Ue died there in 1498. 
^But the most famoos of all the artists then in Rome 

^ • In the Codex Hartmaun Sebedel In th« dUle Mhtwij of Hunlcb. 1 
f I'iikua (OerkrehiA CardinaUzia) ataUe tbat he aaw it as UU m 
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«u Michael Angelo. Hi' appeared there first in 1496, aa 
ambitious young man of three and twenty. At that time 
the city of Rome was an enchanting environment Cor aa 
irtiitic natun-. The boundless immorality of her ^reat 
pait, »peaking so eloquently from iimumerable monuments 
olthe pagan and Christian worlds; her majesty and holy 
tiia-, the sudden breaking loose of furious passions — all 
tliisii bcyoud thi.> imaginative power of modern men, just 
u ia the wicliedly secular nature of the papacy and the 
Ifirit of the Rfnaissunce which swept over these ruins. We 
W* unable to eomprehend in their entirety the soul-activi- 
liw of this great race, which was both creative and destruc- 
(ira For to the same feeling which impelled men to commit 
Itreat Crimea do we owe the great works of art of the Renai»- 
AOcc. In those da>'s evil, as well as ^od. was in the grand 
tylt. Alexander VI displayed himself to the world, for 
*boBc opinion he had supreme contempt, as shamelessly and 
'etfleasly as did Nero. 

The Renaissance, owing to the violent contrasts which it 
PKHOta, now naively and now in full consciousness of their 
incongruity, and also on account of the fiendish traits by 
vhicfa it is characterized, will always constitute one of the 
greatest psychologic problems in the history of civilization. 
All virtues, all crimes, all forces were set in motion by 
t feverish yearning for immaterial pleasures, beauty, power, 
and immortality. The Renaissance bus been called an in- 
tellectual baechaualia, ami when we examine the features of 
the bacchantes they become distorted like those of the 
suitors in Ilomer, who anticipated their fall; for this so- 
ciety, thi« Church, these cities and states — in tine, this cul- 
tvr« in its entirety — toppled over into the abyss which was 
yawning for it. The reflection that men like Copernicus, 
Michael Angelo, and Bramante, Alexander VI and Caesar 
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Borgia could live in Bome at one and the some time is well . 
nigh overpowering. ■/ 

Did Lucrctia ever see the youthful artist, subsequently^ 
the friend of the noble lady, Yittoria Coloona, whose por> 
trait hf painted! We know not; but there is no reason to" 
doubt that she did. The curiosity of the artist and of the 
man would have induced Michael Angelo to endeavor to 
gain a glimpse of the most charming woman in Rome. Al- 
though only a beginner, he was already recognized as an 
artist of great talent. As he had just been taken up bf 
Gallo the Roman and Cardinal La Grolayc, it is altogether 
probable that he woold have been the subject also of Luere- 
tia's curiosity. A 

Affected by the recent tragedies in the house of Borgia — ■ 
for example, the murder of the Duke of Gandia — Michael 
Angela was engaged upon the great work which was the 
first to attract the attention of the city, the Piet4, which 
Cardinal La Grolaye had commissioned him to paiuL 
This work he completed in 1499, about the time the great 
Bramanto came to Rome. The group should be studied 
with the epoch of the Borgitis for background; the Pieti 
rises supreme in ethical significance, and in the moral 
darkness about her she seems a pure sacrificial fire lighted 
by a great and earnest spirit in the dishonored realm of 
the Church. Lucrctia stood before the PietÄ, and the _ 
masterpiece must have affected this unhappy daughter f 
of a sinful pope more powerfully than the words of her 
confessor or than the admonitions of the abbesses of S. Sisto. 
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CHAPTEB XV 



UlSFOBTUNQj OF CATAEUNA 8PÜRZA 



The jubilee year 1500 wiw a fortnnnte one for Csesar, 
bat «n unhappy one for Lucretia. She begaji it January 
Irt with a formal passage to the Lateran, whither she 
went to make the prescribed pilgrimage to this Roman 
ctuithes. She rode apon a richly caparisoned jennet, her 
escort consisting of two hundred mounted nobles, men and 
Women. On her left was her consort, Don Alfonso; on 
^r right one of the ladies of her court ; and behind them 
'*'ö* the captain of tlie papal guard, Rodrigo Borgia, 
"hue she and her retinae were crossing over the Bridge 
"f S, Angelo, her father stood in a loggia of the castle, 
'*^asting his eyes upon his beloved daughter. 

The new year brought Alexander only good news — if we 
^cept that of the death of the Cardinal-legate Giovanni 
»orpia, Bishop of Melfi and Archbishop of Capua, who waa 
«lown as the " younger," to distinguish him from another 
"dinal ot the same name. He died in Urbino, January 8, 
0, of a fever, according to a statement made by Elisa- 
tta, consort of Ouidobaldo, to her brother Qonzaga, in a 
letter written from Possombrone on the same day.* 

ICssar wa» in Porli when he received the news of the 
»»"dinni's death, the very morning — .lanuary 12th — on 
*liich the stronghold surrendered to him. He at onee con- 
veyed the information to the Duke of Perrara in a letter, 
io vhicb be said that Giovanni Borgia bad been called 
* In tbc Qonxaga nrohivu. 
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to Rome by the Pope, and having set out from Forli, had 
died Huddenly in Urbino of a Sux. The fact that he had H 
been in Cipsar's camp, and that, according to Elisabetts's 
letter, he had been taken sick in Urbino, lent some probabil- 
ity to the suspicion that he had been poisoned. 

It is worthy of note that Cassar, in his k'ttt'r to the duke^ 
qwaks of the deceased as his brother;* and Krcol«, in 
offering him his condolences, January 18th, on the death 
of th« cardinal, altto called him Ca^sar'a brother. Are we I 
thereby warranted in concluding that the younger Gio- 
vanni Borgia was a son of Alexander VIT Further, the 
Ferrarese chronicler ZaTnbotto, speaking of the cardinal's 
death, uses the expression, "son of Pope Alexander/'td 
If this was the case, the number of Alexander's children 
must br increased, for Ludovico Borgia was also his son. 
This Borgia, who sacceedcd to Giovanni's beneticea, «as 
Archbishop of Valencia and subsequently cardinal. He 
reported his promotion to the March iom.*«« Gonzaga in a 
letter in which he everywhere speaks ot the deceased as 
" his brother," just as Ciesar had done.J 

These stati'mcnts. however, do not refute the hitherto 
generally accepted opinion regarding the descent of Gio> 
vanni Borgia, " the younger," and Zombotta certainly waa 
in error — the word fralre, which he miea in hia letter means 
merely " dear consin," fratello cu<jino.% 

" In quMtft niattln» bo hauto lo «Iviio <Ic la morte d«I ft" Cud. 
Borgls mio fratrt passAto de quMt« vita in ürbloo. Forli. Jaanuj IS, 
ISOO. Archives of Hodeoa. 

f A. 1500. Jan. S3 (this U incorrect), mori 11 Carl« Borgia flolo d* 
Papa Alox° a Orbino. SiWa Craoicarum BcTnardini Zamboltt. Us. in 
thn library of Furrnra. 

} \j& bona luenioriA dal Cardinale Borgia mio fr«tr<<. Rom«, July 
80, ISOO. Quniaga arcbirtd. 

% Oittadella's opinion that Qloranni Borgia, juDior, waa a «od at 
Plululgl. Aleundu's brother, ia »Ik laoorrMt. 
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Juiliarsr 14th news reached the Vstican ttut Cssar had 
lukrn iht^r casllc of Forli. After a brave resistance Oata- 
rina Sforza Riario, together with her two brothers, was 
compfllHl to «nrreoder. The grandchild of thi- great Fran- 
cesco Sforza of Milan, the natural daughter of Üaleazzo 
Hans and th« illeftitimate »ister of Bianca, wife of Em- 
penir Maximilian, was the ideal of the heroic woineii of 
Itilr, who were found not only in Bojardo'a and Ariosto's 
potiniB, but also in real life. Ilcr nature exceeded the 
(oniDine and rerged on caricature. To understand the 
solution of «nch personalities, in whom beauty and cul- 
ture, courage and reason, sensuality and cruelty combined 
to produce a strange organism, we must be familiar with 
tlie condition)! from which they sprang. Catarina Sforza 's 
fiperiencea made her the antazon that she was. 

At an early ago she waa married to the rude nephew of 
SixtuK IV, Girolamo Riario, Count of Porli. Shortly after- 
wards her terrible father met a tyrant's death in Milan. 
Then her husband fell beneath the daggers of the conspira- 
tors, who Sung his naked body from a window of the strong- 
hold of Porli. Catarina, however, with determined cour- 
age, micceeded in keeping the castle for her children, and 
Ehe avenged her husband's death with ferocious cruelty. 
Subsequently she waa known — to quote Marino Sanuto'a 
words— as '' a courageous woman and cruel virago." * Six 
years later she saw her brother Oiangaleazzo die of poison 
administered by Lndovico ii Moro, while before her very 
tyta her «econd, but not openly recognized, husband, Gla- 
couo Feo of Savona, was slain in Forli by conspirators. 
She immediately mounted her charger, and at the head of 
her guard pursued the murderers to their quarter, where 

* Femin« quui ringo cruilsliatim* et di grtn knimo. Vonut« di 
Carlo Vm. p. 811, M». Virago L«rn means amaion. 
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she had every living being — men, women, and children- 
backed to pieces. She buried a third lover, GioTaaai 
Medici, in 1497. 

With cunning and force this amazon rated her littl« 
domain until she herself Snail; fell into Ca-sar's hands. 
Few lamented her fate. When the news reached Milan that 
she was in the dube's power, and conaequently alao in that 
of Pope Älexander,the celebrated General Giangiacomo Tri* 
valzio made a jesting remark which clearly shows how ■ 
little her fate grieved the people. AocordinR to the stories 
of the day, Casar led her to Bome in golden chains, like 
another Queen of Palmyra. He entered the eity in tri* 
umpb, February 26th, and the Pope assigned the Belvedere 
to the captive for her abode. 

The eity was filled at that time with the faithful, who 
had come to receive absolution for their sins, this the 
jubilee year. — and from a Borgia. Among the number was 
Elisabetta Gonzaga, consort of Guidobaldo of Urbino. The 
pilgrimage of this famous woman was a dangerous experi- 
ment, the Pope having secretly placed Urbino on the list 
of proacribed cities included in the Church fiefs, Cesar 
already louked upon it as his property. The thought of 
meeting this Borgia in Rome must have been exceedingly 
painful to her. IIow easily might he have found a pretext 
for keeping her prisoiicrl Her brother, PranccHCo Gon- m 
zaga, warned hor against her decision, hut on her way to f 
Konie she wrote him a letter so remarkable and so amiable 
that we quote it at length : 



I 



Illustrious Prince and Lobd, Hokohed Brotiibb: 1 
have left Urbino and set out for Rome for *the purpose of 
rect'ivirig absolution, this the jubilee year. Several day« 
ago T informed your Exei-llency of my prospoetive journey. 
Only to-day, la Assisi, did I receive your letter ; I under- 
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•tuid from what you write that ymi wish me to abandon 

this journey — perhaps lliinking that I have not yet set 

out— which irrievos me greatly, and caust» rne unspeakable 

psin, because I wish in tliis as in «II other things to do your 

Majesty's will, having always lookod »po« you as my 

iii«t honored father, and never having had any thought 

urpumosc but to follow your wishi»», Howi-ver, as I have 

aid. I am now on ihti way and am out of the country. 

Ifilh the ht'lp of Fabritina (Colonna) and Madonna Ag- 

L ccuna, my honored «ister-in-luw and sister, I have made 

■ trruigemi'nta for a residence in Roine, and for wliatever 

^ may be necessary for luy comfort. I have also informed 

thaa that I would be in Marino four days hence, and eon- 

»qnently Fabritins has gone to the trouble of securing an 

recort for me; further, my departure and journey have 

been noised about ; therefore, I see no way to abandon this 

pilgrimage without affecting my honor and that of my 

huttband — since the thing has gone so far — the more so as 

the journey was undertaken with the full knowledge and 

eonscnt of my lord, and all and everything carefully con- 

teidered. Your Majesty must not be distressed or annoyed 
by this, my journey, and in order that you may know 
everything, I will tell yon that I am first going to Marino, 
and thence, accompanied by Madunna Agnesiua, and in- 
OOSDito, shall go to Itome for the purpose of receiving 
■bsolation at thia the holy jubilee of the Chureh. I need 
not see any one there, for during my stay in Rome I sliall 
live in tlie palace of the deeeaaed Cardinal Savelli, The 
hoDS« is a good one, and is exactly what I want, and it is 
vithin reach of the Colonna. It is ray intention to return 
soon to Marino, there to spend the greater part of the 
time. Your Majesty, therefore, need have no further 
anxiety about my journey, and must not be displeased by 
it. Although these reasous are sufficient to induce me not 
only to continue the journey, but to begin it, if I had not 
already set out I would reliniiuish it, not on account of 
any fear of anything unpleasant that might attend my 
pi^rriinag«. but simply to comply with the wish expressed 
in your Jtojesty's letter, as I desire to do always. But 
aa I am now here, and aa your Excellency will soon receive 
this letter, I am sure you will approve of my course. I 
earnestly beg you to do so, and to assure me by letter, ad- 
, dressed to Rome, that yon are not displeased, ao that I may 
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receive absolution in greater peace and tranquiility. If you 
do not I shall »uffi'r great anxiety ami grief. I commend 
myself to your Excellency's merciful beaevoleact^ uit your 
Majesty's youngest sister, 

EUSABETTA. 
AssiBi. March SI, 1000. 
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Ai^nosina di Montofeltrc mention^ in the letter, Guido' 
baldo's Ronlfiil Rister, was married to FVbritius Colones, 
who subsequently became one of Italy's greatest captains. 
She was then twenty-eight years of age. She and her hus- 
band lived at the castle of Marino in the Alban monntain*, _ 
where, in 1490, she bore him Vittoria Colouna, the future I 
ornament of her house. Klisabetta found this beautiful 
child already betrothed to Perrante d'Avaloa, son of Mar- 
(juia Alfonso of Pescara; Ferdinand II of Naples havii^ 
brought about the betrothal of the two children as enriy 
BB 1495 for the purpose of winning over the Colonna, the 
retainers of the house of Aragon. 

The Duchess of Urbino actually went to Rome for the 
purpose of protecting her noble kinswoman, whom aha M 
kept incognito. She remained there until Kaster. Oh her 
way to S. Peter's she directed anxious glances toward the 
Belvedere, where the bravest woman of Italy, a prisooer, 
was grieving her life away, Catariiia Sforia havinR been 
cuntincd there siuee Ca>aar'8 return, February 'J6th, as is 
attested by a letter of that date written by the Venetian 
ambassador in Bom« to his Signory. EHsahetta's feelings 
iiiuNt have been rendered still more painful by the fact 
that her own husband, as well as her brother Gouzafc«, 
both of whom were in the service of Prance, bad given 
the princess up for tost. 

She had scarcely left Borne when Catarina received 
news that her uncles Ludovico and Aacanio had fallen 
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into the hands nf Ihv Kin^ of Fr&ncp. Ilavin;;, with the 
aid of Swiss troops, again HMüired poRsesRion of Milan JD 
1500, they were i^omiuiouiily betrayed by the tnercena- 
rirt at Novara, April lOtb. Ludovicn was carried away 
to Prance, where he died in misery, faariog spent ten year« 
« jirisooer in the tower of Loche« ; the once powerful car- 
dinal was likewise taken a captive to France, A great 
tragedy had oecurrcd in the house of Sforza. What must 
ksTe been Catarina's diRtress when «he, in her prison, 
learned that fate had overthrown all her race I Could one 
truuiport himself to that environment he would breathe 
Ih« oppresHive atmosphere with whieh Shakeape.are «u- 
i^eloped his characters. 

Catarina's jailers were the two most dreaded men of 
lie age — the Pope and his son. The very thought of what 
nirruonded her must have filled her with terror. In the 

I Belvedere *he waa in constant dread of Cfesar's poiaon, 
and it ia indeed a wonder that she did escape it. She 
made an uuHucce«Bful attempt at flight, whereupon Alex- 
ander liad her removed to the caatle of 9. Angelo. How- 
ever, certain French gentlemen in the service of the one 
^ who waa bent on her dcstruetiou — especially Ivo d'Allegre 
f — interceded for her ; and the Pope, after she had spent a 
year and a half in captivity, allowed her to choose Florence 

»for her asylum. He himself commended her to the Signory 
is the following letter: 
ÜKTO MY Beloved Sons: Greeting and the Apostolic 
Blessing. Our beloved daughter in Christ, the noble lady 
Catarina Sfor/a, is on her way to you. She. as you are 
aware, haviui; for good reasons been held a prisoner by Us 
for a time, has again become the object of Our mercy, We, 
according to Our custom and to Our pastoral duties, have 
not only exercised mercy with regard to this Cfttnrina, but 
aix), m far as We with God's help were able, have looked 
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with paternal wlioitade after her weltare; therefore Wa 
deem it proper to writ« yoa for the purpose of <iftmnwni<i»iy 
this Catarina to your protection, so that she, having foil 
confidence in Oar good will towards yon, and returning, so 
to speak, into her own coontry, may not be deluded in her 
expectations and by Our recommendation. We, the7efiv& 
shall be g^ad to learn that she has been well reeeiTBd and 
treated l^ yoo, in gratitode to her for having ehosen your 
eify for her abode, and owing to yonr feeings toward us. 
Given at Rtnne, in S. Peter's, and» the ApostoUo aealf 
July IS, 1501. In the ninth year of onr pontificate. 

HAmUNTK 

Catarina Sforza died in a eonvent in Florenoe in 1509. 
In her fatherland she left a son of the same mettle a* hov 
self, Giovanni Uedici, the last of the great eondottieri of 
the country, who beoam« famous as leader of the BlaiA 
Bands. Th^re is a seated figure in marble of this oaptun, 
of herculean strength, with the neck of a centaur, near the 
church of S. Lorenzo in Florence. 
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Mint!»« or ALFONSO OP ARAOON 



AiTER the fall of llie Riario, of Imota, and Forii, all the 

tyrants in the domain of the Cliureh trombled before 

J Cnar; and greater princes, like those of the Oonzaga and 

*Ste families, who were either entirely independent or 

wre temi-independent vaasal« of the Church, courted the 

friendship of the Pope and bia dreaded 8on. Ctesar, as 

w slly of France, had aeciired for himself the ser^icea of 

th»» princes, and since 1499 they had helped him in his 

«hcDMs in the Romagna. He engaged in a lively corre- 

>pan(Wncc with Ercole d'Este, whom he treated as his 

*Soal, as hi» brother and friend, altliough he was a 

?oitD|; and immature man. To him he reported bis suo- 

\ *"•««, and in return received congratulations, eijually eon- 

Meniial in tone, all of which consisted of diplomatic ties 

• ^"■pired by fear. The correspondence between Ctesar and 

le, which is very voluminous, is still preserved in the 

archive« in Modena. It began August 30, !49S, when 

was »till a cardinal. In this letter, which is written 

Latin, be announces to the dube that he is about to set 

"■ for France, and asks him for a saddle horse. 

Cs«ar engaged in an equally confidential correspond- 
*ce with Francesco Oonzaga, with whom he entered into 
^imate relations which endured until his death. In the 
"^hivea of the Gonzaga family in Mantua there are pre- 
^^t^ed forty-one letters written by Caaar to the marquis 
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and bin consort iHabella. The first is dated October 
1496, from AvigDun; the second, January 12, 1500, from] 
Forii; the third is as follows: 

Illustrjous Sir and Honored Brutber: From yooFl 
Expelieney's letter we have It-arned of the birth of your 
itluütriuus son, whith ha^ oucaaioued ua no less joy than we 
would have felt on tho birth of an heir to ourselves. As 
we, owiugto our sincere and brotherly goodwill foryou.witth 
you all increane and fortune, we williuKly consent to be 
ficodfather, and will appoint for our proxy anyone wbora 
your Excellency may ehoiMe. May he in our st^ad watch 
over the ehild from the moment of his baptism. We ear- h 
nestly pray to God to preserve the same to you, I 

Your Majesty will uot fail to con^atulate your illu»- 
trioUB consort in our name. She will, we hope, throagb 
this «on prepare the way for a nunierou.'* posterity lo per- 
petuate the fame of their illustrious parents. Rome, in the 
Apostolic Palace. May 24, 1500. M 

CAE8.ut BoKQiA of Fraoop, Duke of Valen- " 
ttnois, Gonfallonier. and Captain-ÜeDenl 
of the Holy Roman Church. ^ 



I 



This son of the Martjuis of Mantua was the hereditary 
Prince Petlerico, bom May 17, 1500. Two yean» later, 
when Ciesar was at the zenith of his power, (JoDza^a re- 
quested the honor of the betrothal of this son and the' 
duke's little daughter Luisa. 

Ctesar remained in Rome several months to secure funds 
for carrying out his plans in Romagna. All bis projects 
would have been wrecked in a moment if his father h«dB 
not caeaped, almost unharmed, when the walls of a room 
in the Vatican collapsed, June 27, 1500. He was extri- 
cated from the rubbish only slightly hurt. He wooldf 
allow no one but his daughter to care for hira. When the 
Tenetian ambawtador called. July 3d, he fonnd Madonra 
liOeretM, Sancia, the latter 's husband, Giuffii, and on« of 
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Lucivtia's ladios-in-waithig, who wns the Pope's " (avor- 
ile," with him. Alexander was then seventy year» of uge. 
H* aMcrib<.<d bis escape to the Virgin Mary, just &a Pius IX 
did his own when the bouse near 8. Atrui^e tumbled down. 
July 5th A)i-.xauder held s service in her honor, und on his 
twovery h« had hiniHi-lf born« in a procession to H. Maria 
(W Popolo, where he offered the Virgin a goblet containing 
throe hundred ducata. Cardinal Piccoloinini ostt-nta- 
tiooaly scattiTod the gold pieces over the altar beforii all 
Ue people. 

The saints had saved a great sinner from the falling 

■»lU iu thi- Vatican, but they refrained from interfering 

•■gbteen days later to prevent a hideou« crime — the at- 

"%pted murder of a guiltleaa person. In vnin had the 

yonthful iVJfonso of Biselli been warned by bis own pre- 

•'ioiiitions and by hi« friends during the past year to sfclc 

■&ff«ty in Sight. He had followed his wife to Rome lik« a 

'*n»bto tJie alaugbter, only to fall under the daggers of the 

^^saasins from whom she was powerless to save him. 

Owur hated him, as he did the entire house of Aragon, and 

*u bis opinion his sister's marriage to a Neapolitan prince 

n%d bocome as useless as bad been her union with SforM of 

tVsaro; moreover, it interfered with the plana of Caesar, 

trbo had a matrimonial alliance in mind for his sister 

thicb would be more advantageous to hinii^elf. As her 

marriage with the Duke of Biselli had not been childless, 

and, c«>nse<|iienlly, could not be set aside, h« determined 

upon a radical separation of the couple. 

July 15, 1500, about eleven o'clock at night, Alfonso was 
on his way from his palace to the Vatican to see his cou- 
Bort; near the steps leading to S. Peter's a number of 
lowked men fell upon him with daggers. Severely 
wounded in the bead, arm, and thigh, the prince succeeded 
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in reaching tbe Pope's (-bambtT. At the sight of her spo^ 
covered with blood, Lucretia sank to the floor in a swoon. 

Alfonso was carried to another room in the Vatican, 
and a cardinal adinini8t,ercd the extreme unction; his 
youth, however, triumphed, and he recovered. Although 
Lucrctia, owing to her frii;ht, fell sick of a fever, she anu 
his sister Sancia took care of him; they cooked his food, 
while the Pope himself placed a guard over him. In I{orae_ 
there was endless gossip about the crime and its pcrpi5traJ 
tora. July 19th the Venetian ambassador wrote to hifl 
Signory: " It is not known who wounded the duke, but 
it is said that it was the same person who killed tlie Duke 
of Gandia and threw him into the Tiber. Monsignor oH 
Valentinois bus issued »n edict that no one shall be found 
urith arms between the castle of S. Angcio and S. Peter 'i 
oa pain of dttath," 

CdBaar remarked to the ambassador, " I did not wovin< 
tile duke, but if I hud, it would have been nothing more 
than he deserved." His hatred of his brother-in-law must 
have been inspired also by personal reasons of which vtm 
arc iifuorant. He even ventured to call upon the wounded 
man, n-marking on leaving. " Wliat ia not accomplished at, 
noon may be done at night." 

The days passed slowly; finally the murderer I 
patience. At nine o'clock in the evening of August ISth, 
he came again; Lucrritia und Suncia drove him from the 
room, whereupon he called his captain, Micheletto, who 
strangled the duke. There was no noise, not a sound ; it was 
like a pantomime; amid a terrible silence the dead prince 
wa» borne «way to S. Peter's. 

The affair was no longer n secret. Owar openly stated 
that he had destroyed the duke because the latter was swk. 
iug his life, and he claimed that by Alfonso's orders some 
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MüKDEB OP ALFONSO OF ARAGON 

archers had shot at him when be wu strolling: in the Vati- 
em ^rdt^ns. 

Nothing so clearly discloses thy terrible influence which 
Cffsar (.-xcrcised over his wicked father as this deed, and 
Ihe way in which the Pope regarded it. From the Veni- 
tian ambassador'a report it appears that it was contrary 
to Alexander's wishes, and that he had even attempted to 
Mve th« unfortunate prince's life. After the crime had 
Wn committed, however, the Pope disiijissed it from his 
mind, both because he did not dare to bring Ctes&r — 
whom h« had forgiven for the murder of bis brother — 
to a reckoning, and because the murder would result in 
offering him opportunities which he desired. He spared 
bimself the trouble of directing useless reproaches to his 
Km, for Caesar would only have laughed at them. Was the 
cire with which Alexauder had bis uafortunate son-in-law 
Watched merely a bit of deceit? There are no grounds for 
believing that the Pope either planned the murder himself 
or that he consented to it. 

Never was bloody deed so soon forgotten. The murder 
of & prince of the royal house of Naples made no mor« im- 
pression than the death of a Vatican stable boy would 
have done. No one avoided Citsar; none of the priests 
refused him admission to the Church, and all the cardinals 
continued to show him the deepest reverence and respect. 
Prelates vied with each other to receive the red hat from 
the hand of the all-powerful murderer, who offered the 
dijtnity to the highest bidder«. He needed money for carry- 
ing out his schemes of confiscation in the Romsgna. His 
condottieri. Paolo Orsini, Giuliano Orsini, Vitellozzo Vitelti, 
and Ercolc Bentivoglio were with him during these autumn 
day«. His fath«r had equipped seven hundred heavy men 
at arms for him, and, August 18th, the Venetian amba». 
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sador reported to the signory that h« bad beeo requested 
by the Pope to ask the Doge to withdraw their protection 
from Rimini and Faenza. Negotiations were in progrees 
with France to secure her active support for Cimar. 
August 24th the French anibaaaador, Ijoiiis d« VitlencuTC, 
made his entry into Rome ; near S. Spirito a masked man 
rode up and embraced htm. The man was CteBar. How- 
ever openly he eomiiiilteil his crimes, hu frequently went 
about Rome in disguise. 

The murder of the youthful Alfonso of Aragon was by 
far the most tragic deed committed by the Borgia», and his 
fate was more terrible than even that of Astorre Man- 
fredi. If Lucretia really loved her husbttnd. as there iti 
every reason to suppose she did, his end must have caused 
her the greatest anguish ; and, even if she had no affectioa 
for him, all her feelings must have been aroused againgt 
the murderer to whose fiendish ambition the tragedy was 
due. She must also have rebelled ngaiust her father, who 
regarded the crime with auch indifference. 

None of the report« of the day deaoribe the circum- 
atances in which she found herself immediately after the 
murder, nor events in the Vatican just preceding it. Al- 
though Lucretia was suffering from a fever, she did not 
die of grief, nor did she rise to avenge her hnsband 'a mnr- 
der, or to flee from the terrible Vatican. 

She was in a position similar to that of her aiater-in- 
law, Dofta Maria Enriquez, after Gandia's death; but 
while the latter and lier sons had found safety in Rpain, 
Lucretia had no retreat to which she could retire without 
the consent of her father and brother. 

It would be wrong to blame the unfortunate woman be- 
cause at this fateful moment of her life she did not make 
herself the subject of a tragedy. Of a truth, she appears 
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i»*ar^ weak and characterless. W<> miirt not look for great 
*äii wlidw tff soul in Lucretia, for ithe possessed them not. 
VTo »re eudeavormg to represent her only as she actually 
■^a*i, ami, if we judge rightly, slii- was mTely a woman 
I «lilTfrentiat^d from tho great mass of women, not hy the 
I strength, but by the ^aciottsneaa, of her nature. This 
young woman, regarded by posterity as a Medea or as a 
loathsomely pamionat« creature, probably never experi- 
**öced any real feeling. During the years she lived in 
Rom« she was always subject to the will of others, for 
*>w drstiny wa« controlled, first, by her father, and siibse- 
^wntly by her brother. We know not how rauch of an 
' *Sort, in view of the circumstances by which she was tram- 
•»eled, she could niako to maintain the dignity of woman. 
If Lncrctia, however, ever did possess the oourage to assert 
tier individuality and rights before those who injured her, 
Me certainly would have done so when her husband was 
Äurderwl. Perhaps she did assaU her sinister brother 
^ith recriminations and her father with tears. She was 
*rouWeBome to Cesar, who wished her away from the Vati- 
can, conseqnently Alexander banished her for a time; and 
apparently she herself was not unwilling to go. The Vene- 
tian ambassador Paolo Capello refers to some quarrel be- 
tween Lncreti» and her father. He departed from Rome, 
^H September 16, 1500, and on his return to Venice made a 
^^ report to his government on the condition of affairs, in 
which he says: " Madonna Lucretia, who is gracious and 
generous, formerly was in high favor with the Pope, hut she 
is so no longer." 

August 30th, Lncretia, accompanied by a retinue of six 
hondred rider», «et out from Rome tor Nepi, of which city 
■he was mistress. There, aceording to Burohard, she hoped 
to recover from the perturbation which the death of the 
Dnto of Bmlli bad caused t^r. 
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LUCRETTU AT KEPI 



Tkavelers from Rome to Nepi, Uien as now, followed 
the Via Cassia, passing Isola Famese, Baccaao, and Monte- 
rosi The road coDHisted in part of the ancient highway, 
but it wax in the worst possible condition. Near Mont«- 
ro8i the traveler turned into the Via Amerina. much of the 
pavement of which is still preserved, even up to the walll 
of Nepi. 

Like most of the cities of Etruria, Nepi (Nepe or Ne-< 
pctc) was situated on a high plain bordered by deep 
ravines, through which flowed small streams, called rii. 
The bare cliffs of tuflf constituted a natural means of de- 
fense, and where they were low, walls were built. ■ 

The southern aide of the city of Nepi, where the Falisco 
River flows and empties into a deep chasm, was in ancieot 
times fortified with high walht built of long, sqaare blocks 
of tuff laid upon each other without mortar, like the walls 
of neighboring Falerit. Some remains of Nepi's walla 
may still be seen near the Porta Romana, although much 
of the material has been used in constructing the castle 
and for the high arches of the Famese aqueduct. 

The castle defended the weakest side of Nepi, where, in 
the old days, stood the city fortress. In the eighth century 
it was the seat of a powerful duke, Toto, who made « nam« 
for himself also in the history of Rome. Cardinal Rodrigo 
Borgia gave it the form it now has, rebuilding the castle 
and enlarging the two great towers inside the walls, th« 
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laK-^CT of which is round and the smaller 8(]uare. Later 
tJi^i castle was reetared and furnished with bastions by 
P^Xal ni and his son, Pierluigi Farnese, the first Duke of 
Ca-stro and Ncpl* 

In 1500 this castle was as strong as that of CivitacasteU 
lajsa, which Alexander TI rebuilt, Unfortunatejy, it is 
zao-w in ruiiu. The remains of the castle-palaee and all the 
outer walls are eovered with thick ivy. Time has spared 
nothing but the two great towers, 
^B Oq the side toward the city the rained stroughotd iit 

^^ entered through a Ruteway above which is inscribed in the 
I fair characters of the Kenaiasance.YSV VNICVS CVSTOS. 

I PROCVL HINC TIMORES. YSV. This leads into a rect- 
^K angular court surrounded by walla now in ruins. The 
^ l>eho!der is confronted by the fagade of the castle, a 
*wo-storicd »trueturo in the style of the Renaissance, 
*»th windows whose casements are made of peperioo (ce- 
"lODt). The inscription P, LOISIVS FAR DVX PRIMTS 
CAsTRI on the door frame shows that this was also the 
"^ork of the Famese. 

The interior is a mass of ruins, »11 the walls having 
**llen in. This notable monument of the past has been 
***^ftered to go to decay; it was only eighty years ago that 
*^e wall« of the last remaining salon fell in. The only room 
'*ft is an npper chamber, reached by climbing a ladder. 
^*Kv place where the hearth was is still diseernible, as is also 
^4»o paneled ceiling found in so many of the buildings of 
^^c early Renaissance. The ends of the rafters are sup- 

* OT«r the Porta Itoioftna &nd on tbe bastions mnf still be «wn (he 
"QiiImmI Bra« of PauI 111 &nil thou of bU wrn carved iu stuue. The In- 
scription rewl« : 

I. ALOISIV'S PARNESIV8 DVX I. CASTRI ET NEPETE 
aVNlMEST\'M UOC AD TVTELAM CIVITA'nS EXSTRVXIT, 
UDXL. 
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ported by beaatifully carved consoles. All the vood- 
work is stained dark brown, and here and there on the 
ceiling are wooden shields, on which are painted the 
Borgia arms in colors. 

Id various place« in the interior, and alao with- 
out, on the towers of the stronghold, the same arms may 
be 81'on curved in stune. There are also two Etonea, with 
the arms very carefully chiseled,- set in the walla of the 
entrance hall of the tavn house of Nepi, which were origi- 
nally in the castle where they had been placed by 
Lucretia's order». The Borgia amis and thow of the 
house of Aragon, which Lncretia, as Diiobess of Biselli, had 
adopted, are united under a ducal crownu 

Lonely Nepi, which now haa only 2,500 inhabitants, had 
but few more in the year 1500. It was a little town in 
Campagna, whose streets were bordered 1^ Gothic build- 
ings, with a few nid palaces and tower« belonging to the 
nobles, among the moat important of whom were the Cebt. 
There la a amall public Hqanre, f»nnerly the forum, on 
which the town hall faces, and alxn an old church,A 
originally built upon the ruins of the temple of Jupiter. , 
There were a few other ancient churches and cloisters, 
such as S. Vito ind S. Eleuterio, and other remains of 
antiquity, which have now disappeared. There are only 
two ancient statues left — ^tho figures of two of Nepi 'a citi- 
zens whose names are now unknown — they are on th« 
fa^de of the palace, a beautiful building dating from the 
late Renaissance. Owing to the topography of the regioD 
and the general decadence peculiar to all Etmria, the 
country about Nepi is forbidding and melancholy. Th« 
dark and ru^cd chasms, with their huge blocfci of atone 
and steep walls of black and dark red tuff, with rushing 
torrents in their depths, cause an impreasion of grandeur, 
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bat ilso of sadness, with which the broad and peaceful 
hifrhlands and the idyllic pastures, where one constautly 
bear» the melancholy blfating of the sheep, and the sad 
note« of the shepherds* flutes are in perfect accord. 

Here and there dark oak forests may still be seen, but 
tour hundred years ago, in the neighborhood of Nepi, they 
»ere mon.' numerous and denser than they an" to-day ; in 
the direction of Sutri and Civitacafitellana they are well 
cleared up; but there are still many fine prov^-s. From 
Ibe top of the «ftstle may be seen a magniiicent panorama, 
which is even more extensive than that which greets the 
fje from thf oastle of Spoleto, There on the horizon are 
th« dark volcano of Bracciano and Monte di Rocca Ro- 
niBiia, and here the mountains of Viterbo, on whose wide 
slopes the town of Caprarola, which belonged to the 
f amese, is visible. On the other side rises Soractc. To- 
wards the north the plateau slope« gently down to the 
VslJey of the Tiber, «crow« which, in the misty distance, the 
blue chain of the Sabine mountains stands out boldly, with 
^umerooa fortresses scattered about the declivities. 

P August 31st Alfonso's young widow went to the eastle 
^f Nepi, taking with her part of her court and her child 
■kodrigo. These knights and ladies, all generally so merry, 
"Vere now either oppressed by a real sorrow or were re- 
T|uired by court etiquette to renounce all pleasures. In thi« 
lonely rtronghoid Lucretia could lament, undisturbed, 
Ihc taking-off of the handsome youth who had been 
her husband for two yearn, and together with whom she 
had dwelt in this same csatle scarcely a twelve-month be- 
fore. There was nothing to disturb her melancholy brood- 
ing; but, instead, cartle, «ity, and landscape all harmoo- 
iaed with it. 

Some of Ltwrctia's letters written during her stay at 
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the castle of Nepi are still in existence, and they are espe* 
cialljr valuable, being the only ones we have which dato 
from what is knovra as the Roman period of the life of 
the famous woman. Lucretia addressed them to her 
trusted servant in Rome, Vincenzo Giordano; some are ia 
her own handwriting, and others in that of her secretary, 
Criatoforo. She signs herself " the roost unhappy Princos 
of Salerno," although she herself afterwards struck out 
the words, prindpessa de Salerno, and left only the words. 
La infelicissima. In only a single letter — and tliia one 
has no dale — did she allow the whole signature to stand. 

The first letters, dated September 15th and October 
24, 1500, " in our city of Nepi," are devoted to domestio 
alTairs, especially clothes, of which she was in need. Two 
days later she states that she had written to the Cardinal 
of Lisbon, her godfather, in the interest of the bearer 
of the letter, Giovanni of Prato. Oetobt-r 28th she directs 
Vincenzo to have certain clothes made for the little 
Rodrigo and to send them to her immediately by a courier. 
She also orders him to have prayers said For her in nil the 
convents "on account of this, my new sorrow." October 
SOth she wrote as follows : 



Vincenzo : As we have decided that the memorial 
service for the soul of his Lordship, the duke, my husband 
— may the glory of the saints be his — shall be held, you 
will, with this end in view, go to his Eminenoe the Ix>rd 
Cardinal of Colenzo, whom we have charged with this 
office, and will do whatever his Eminence commands you, 
both is regard to paying for the mas-i and also for perform- 
ing whatever his Majesty directs; and you will keep ac- 
count of what you spend of the five hundred which yon 
have, for 1 will see that you ar^i reimliursi-d, so it will be 
necessary. From the castle of Nepi, next to the last day 
of October, 1500. 

The Unhappy 
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There is an undatecl letter written by Lucretiu which, 

tppBrently, bcloogs to th« same period, because it is writ- 

Icn in a meinncholy tone, and in it she aska Heaven to 

watch over her bed. The last dated li-ttcrs, which arc of 

October Slrt and November 2d, are devoted to unimportant 

domestie affairs; they show that Lucretia was in Nepi as 

lal« as November. Another undated l^-ttcr to tht- uaiiip 

Vmecnzo Giordano refers to her return to Knnie; it pur- 

poRly contain»! ob8curitii<s which it is now impossible to 

d«cipli«r and fictitious names whieh had heen «(tr^'t-d upon 

with her servant. Even the signature is a conventional 

«OL The epistle is word for word as follows: " I 

oil n filled with misgiving and anxiety on account of my 

■»tominfc lo Romi- that I can scarcely write — I can only 

'»p. And all this time when I found that Farina nt-ithcr 

^DBwerwI nor wrote to me I was able neither to eat nor 

"'^p, and wept eontiuually. God forgive Farina, who 

wui(j have ina<le everything turn out better and did not 

*■ 80. I will see whether I can send him Uoble before I 

«ut — for I wisli to send him. No more for the present. 

tn look well to that matter, and on no account let Rexa 

»this letter." 

XfUcretia, it appi-ars, wished to leave Nepi and return 
' *tome, for which her father at first might refuse his per- 
L^'^siiun. Perhaps Resa in this letter means Alexander, 
^r*^ the name Farina nmy signify Cardinal Farnese, upon 
'''■Ose intermediation she counted. Vincenzo iinaily wrote 
net- ^ji^j jjg {jg^i spoken to the Pope himself, and Lucretin. 
"^ ^n undated letter, showed her servant how pleased she 
"*^ because everything had turned out better than she had 
_**I^«(!tcd. This is the only letter in which the signature, 
^-t^le unhappy Princess of Salcmo " is not stricken out. 
."AVe do not linow how long Lucretia remained in Nepi, 
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idten^ in Bummer, the moisture rising from the rocky 
eluwms olLUsed deadly fevers, and still renders that place 
ind CiTitacastellana nnhealtbful. Her father recalled her 
to Borne before Christmas, and received her again into 
hia tacrm a» soon m her brottier left the dtj; Ontjr » 
feir months had psMed Thai Xjoeretia'i soitl m« agßim 
filled wiUi Täüms of a brilliant fatnr^ beforo lAiob tt» 
Ttgoe f <nin of the nnfortiinste Ai*™»» sank into obUrim. 
Eer teat» dried so qnieklr that, on the e^iratfam <tt & fmt, 
no one tronld have reeogniied in this young and fciroi — 
mman the widow of a tnuted omaozt who had been tatOy- 
mnrdered. Fnau her father Imeretia had inhoited, if mtb 
inezhanatihle Titality, at least the lightneas of mhid lAUt 
her oontemporaries, ander the name of joy of Ufing^ db> 
ooTored in her and in the Pope. 
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Towards the end of September, CiBsar entered Romagna 
■ith Bifven hundred heavy men at anius, two hundred light 
""^orsenien, and six thousand foot soldiers. First he ad- 
^''snced aficainnt Pesaro for the purpose of driving out hi« 
-*~«rmer brothfr-in-Uw. Sforza, ou heuriuf; of the terrible 
^at« of his successor as husband of Luoretia, had good 
'*~eaaon to oonj^atulate himself on his escape. lie was liter. 
^ly coQsnminK with hatv of all the Borr;ias, hut, instead 
c>f being able to avenge hininelf for the injury they liad 
«joce him, h* found himself threatened with another, a 
greater and almoRt unavoidable ono. He had been in- 
formed by bis representative in Kome and by the ambas. 
Sador of Spain, who was friendly to him, of the prepara- 
tions his enemy was making, a fact proved by hi« letter to 
Francesco Gonzaga, the brother of bis ärst wife, Madda- 
Icna.» 

September 1, 1500, he informed tlie Mar<|ui8 of Cfesar's 
intention to attack Peaaro, and asked bim to endeavor to 
interest the Emperor Maximilian in his behalf. On the 
twenty-sixth he wrote an urgent appeal for help. This the 
uarqais did not refuse, but he sent bim only a hundred 
men under the command of an Albanian. Thus do we see 
low these illegitimate.' dynasties of Italy were in danger of 
being overthrown by every breath. Faenza was th« only 

* Qi> ctHTMpoti(l«iic« with GoDMgft is prcnrred in tbe MoblTM of 
lUnttts. 
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place where the people loved their lord, the youiig and fair j 
Aatorre Manfredi, and remamed true to him. In all 
other cities of Roma^na, however, the regime of the t>Tat]tsJ 
waa detested, Sforza himself could be cruel and exacting, 
and not in vain had be been a pupil of the Borgias iu Rome. 

Never wna throne so quickly overturned aa his, ot,M 
rather, so promptly abundoned before it was attacked. 
Offisar was some distance from Pesaro when there waa a 
movement in his favor among the people; a party hotttile 
to the Sforza was formed, while the whole populace, ex- 
cited by the thoURht of what might follow the storming of 
the eity by the heurtless enemy, was anxious to make terms 
with him. In vain did the poet. Guido Posthumos, v/bo] 
liad recently returned from Padua to his fatherland, urgQ' 
his fellow citizens, in ardent verst«», to resist the eoemy. 
The people rose Sunday, October 11th, even before (^Ksar 
had appeared under the city walls. What then happened 
is told in Sfrosa's letter to Qonzaga: 



I 



IixusTRioim Sir and Honored Brotuer-in-Law : Tour 
Excellency doubtless has learned ere this how the people 
of Pesaro, last Sunday morning, incited by four scuundrels, 
rose in arms, and how I, with a few who remained faith- 
ful, was forced to retire to the castle as best I could. When 
I saw that the enemy was approaching, and that Ercole 
Bentivoglio, who was near EiHiini, was pressing forward, 
I left the castle at night to avoid being shut in — this was 
on the advice and with the help of the Albanian Jaeoua 
In spite of the bad roads and great obstacles, I escaped to 
this place, for which I have, first of all, to thank your 
Exoelleoey — you having sent me Jacomo — and next, to 
tfaaok him for bringing me through safely. What I shall 
now do, I know not; but if T do not succeed in getting to 
your Excellency within four days, I will send Jacomo, who 
will tell you how everything happened, and what my plans 

• Ad, PiaburcniM«: Qukli Posthuml SilfMlrU PUaureosU Hegianun 
Librii U, p. 33. BonoD. lOM. 
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We. In the meantime I wish you to know that t am safe, 

■ad thiit I cümmtnd myself to you. BoloKiiu, Oetobcr 17, 

1500. Yoor EiceLeney's Btothvr-in-Luw and Öervunt, 

Johannes Spubz.! of Aragon, Count of Co- 

tifrnola and Peaaro. 

October 19th he again wrote from Bologna, saying he 

^""M going to Kavenna, and inteiulcd 1u return from there 

*<» Pesaro, where the castle was still hravely holding out; 

«« ibo asked th« marttais to send him three hundred men. 

"■."liree days later, however, he reported from Ravenna that 

%lae eastle had capitulated. 

CK«ar Bonriu. had tiuu-n the city of Pesaro, not only 

■^ ithout reaiutance, but with thi- full consent of the people, 

^zid with public honors he entered the Sforza palace, where 

oxily four ytars before his sister had held her court, lie 

^jckA. possession of the castle October 2Sth, summoned a 

K>aijiter had commanded him to draw a picture of it on 

E>eper for him to send the Pope. Prom the battlements 

of the castle of the Sforza twelve trumpeters sounded the 

Riad tidings, and the heralds saluted Cesar as Lord of 

IPesaro. October 29th he set out for the castle of Gradara." 

Among those who witnessed his entry into Pesaro waa 

I*andolfo CoUennccio. On receiving news of the fall of 

"the city, Dake Ercole, owing to fear, and also on account 

**f a certain barttuiu between himself and the Pope, of 

^■lueh we shall soon speak, sent this man, whom Sforza 

**»d b&niahed, and who had found on asylum in Ferrara, to 

^«sar to congratulat".' him. Collenuccio gave the duke a 

*"*port of his mission, October 29tb, in the following re- 

***«rkable letter: 

^ Mt iLLrsTHiOL's Mastke: Having left your Excellency, 
* Inched Pesaro two and a half days ago, arriving there 



• Pi«tro MkiMtti. Memorie <U P«»»ro. 
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Thursday at the twcntjf-fourth hour. At exactly the same 
time the Duke of Valentino made his entry. The «utire 
populace was gathered ubout the city gate, and he was 
received during a heavy fall of rain, and was presented^ 
with the keys of the city. He took up his abode in thaH 
palace, in the room formerly occupied by Sipnor Oiovanni. 
His eutry, according to the reports of some of my people 
who witueased it, waa veiy imprtasive. It wa« orderly, 
and he was accompanied by numerous horse and foot aoU 
diers. The same evening I notified him of my arriviil. and 
requested an audience whenever it should suit his Majesty's 
convenience. About two o'clock at night (eight o'clock in 
the evening) he sent Signer Ramiro and hia majordomO] 
to call upon me and to aak, in the most courteous manner^! 
whether I was comfortably lodged, and whether, owing 
the great number of people in the city, 1 lacked for anyJ 
thing. He had instructed them to tell me to rtat mysdf 
thoroughly, and that he would receive me the followiog 
day. Early Wednesday he sent mc by a courier, aa a 
present, a satk of barley, a cask of wine, a wettiir, eight 
pairs of capons and hens, two large torches, two bundles 
of wax eandles, and two boxes of sweetmeat«- H«, bow- 
ever, did not appoint an hour for an audience, but aent ha 
excuses and said I must not think it strange. The reason 
was that he had risen at the twentieth hour (two o'clock 
in the afternoon) and had dined, after whieh he had gone 
to thf castle, where he remained until night, and whence 
he returned greatly exhausted owing to a sore he had ia| 
the groin. 

To-day, about the twenty-second hour (four in thaj 
afternoon), after he had dined, he had Signor Ramiro 
fetch mc to him; and with great frankness and amiability 
his Majesty first made his excuses for not granting me an 
audience the preceding day, owiug to his having »o much 
to do in the castle and also on account of the pain caused 
by his ulcer. Following this, and after I had stated that 
the Role object of my mission was to wait upon his Majesty 
to congratulate and thank bim, and to offer your services, 
he anjiwcred me in carefully chosen words, coTering each 
point and very fluently. The gist of it was. that know- 
ing your Excellency's ability and goodness, he had always 
loved you and had hoped to enjoy personal relations with 
He had looked forward to this when yon were in 



I 



yoo. 
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^Isn, but events and circumstances then prevented it. 

But now thst he had com« to this country, he— determined 

to have his wish — had written the letter announcing his suc- 

**»«!. of his own free will and as proof of his love, and feel- 

"iff certain that your Majesty would be pleased by it. He 

**yi he will continue to keep you informed of his doings, as 

W(t«sires to establish a (inn friendship with your Majesty, 

*lMi he proffers everj-thing he owns and in his power should 

JWi erer have need. He desires to look upon you as a 

Ather. Ue also thauhed your Majesty for the letter and 

for having sent it him by a mt-sseuger, although the letter 

yraa unnecessary ; for even without it ho would have known 

that your Majesty would he pleased by his HUceess. In 

short, he could not have uttered better and more SL'onily 

"words than those he used when he referred to you as his 

father and to himself us your Mon. whifh he did repeatedly. 

Wlien I take both the actual facts and his words into 

considej-ation, f see why he wishes to establish »ome sort 

of friendly alliance with your Majesty. I believe in Hi» 

professions, and I can see nothiuc but good in them. Be 

"was much pleased by your Majesty's sending a special 

messeoger b> him, and I heard that he had informed the 

Pope of it ; to his followers here he «poke of it in a way 

that showed he considered it of the greatest moment. 

Replying in general terms. I said Übat I could only coni- 
niend the wisdom ho had shown in regard to your Excel- 
lency, owing to our position and to that of our State, 
irhicfa, however, could only redound to his credit; to this 
he emphatically assented. He gave me to understand that 
lie recognized this perfectly, and thereupon, breaking the 
thread of our conversation, we cjime ia the subject of 
Paenza. His Majesty said to mc, " I do not know what 
FaenjKs wants to do; she can give us no more trouble than 
did the others; still she may delay matters. I replied that 
I believed she would do as the other» hud done; but if she 
did not. it could only redound to liis Majesty's glory; for 
it would give him another opportunity to display his skill 
and valor by capturing the place. 'ITiis seemed to please 
him. and he answered that he would assuredly crush it. 
bologna was not mentioned. He was pleased by the mea- 
aages which I brought him from your people, from Don 
Alfonso and the cardinal, of whom he spoke long and with 
every appearance of alTection. 
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Thereupon, having been together a full half hour, 
took my depurture, unci his Maji'Sly, inouDtiog bis horse, 
rode forth. This evening he is going to Qradara; to- 
niflrrow to Rimini, and then farther. H« is accompanied 
by all his troops, including the artillery. He told me he 
would not move so slowly but that he did not wish to Icav« 
the cannon behind. 

'I'tiere are more than two thousand men ([uartered here 
bnt tliey luivc done no appreciable damagi'. The tmrruand- 
ing country is swarming with troops; whetht-r they have. 
done much hurni we do not know. He grantt-d the city no 
privileges or exemptions. He left as his lieuti^nant a certain 
doctor of Forli. Ho took seventy pieces of artillery from 
the castle, and the guard he left there is very snail. 

I will tell your Excellency something which a number 
of people mentioned to me ; it wait, however, relatiNl to me 
in detail by a Portuguese cavalier, a soldier in the army 
of the Duke of Valentino who is lodged here in th*> house 
of my son-in-law with fifteen troopers — an upright man 
who was a friend of our lord, Don Fernando, when he 
was with King Charles. He told me that the Pope in- 
tended to give this city to Madonna Lucretia for her por- 
tion, and that he had found a husband for her, an Italian, 
who would always be able to retain the friendship of 
Valentino. Whether this be true I know not, hut it is gen- 
erally believed. 

As to Pano, the Dnke did not retain it. He was there 
five days. He did not want it, but the burghers presented 
it to liitn, and his it will be when he denires it. It is saicl 
the Pope cutiimanded him not to take Pano unless the citi- 
zens theniselvi^ asked him to do so. Therefore it remaiDed 
in statu quo. 

Postscript : 

The Duke's daily life is as follows: he goes to bed 
at eidht, nine, or ten o'clock at night (three to Ave o'clock 
in the morning). Consequently, the eighteenth hour is 
his dawn, the nineteenth his sunrise, and the twentieth his 
time for rising. Immediately on getting up he sits down 
to the table, and while there and afterwards be attends to 
his business alTairs. He is considered brave, strong, aod 
generous, and it is said he lays great store by straightfor- 
ward men. He is terrible in revenge — so many tell me. A 
man of strong good sense, and thirsting for greatuesa and 
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ftmc, be seems more eager to seize States than to keep and 
«dmioister th^m. 

Yoar iilustrionB dacal Majesty's nervant. 

Pandulphub. 
Pkuro, Thursday. Orlober 30, 
SU o'elock Bt night, ISOO. 



TKt Dui*'» IttUnut 

^nanolomea of Capnnio«, Field-M»nhal. 

'I'ieTO S«nl« Croc«. 

^iulio Albnrioo. 

^Mmxia Don M&rian d« SUphuio. 

-Jt bcolber o( tho Iwt. 

-3f«nk)0 SatiiTiiiKni. 

■Jo. BkpU»ta Uuicini. 

^I>orio Saretio. 




All Noblemen ot Rone, 



iVvmrnetU Men >n fA« I>uke'» Jlmuehotd. 
3isbop of Etna, I „ . , 

Siabop of Tnnt, an Italian. 
Ji. XcapoIiUn abbot. 

Siff Ramlra del Orca. Governor; he is the taototutn. 
I Don niwonjnio, a I'orluguiH«. ^ 

»Mencr AicBbito lU Amelio, ScoretArj. 
3Ictf Alexandra Spaiinorchia, Treasurer, vho m^ i that the dnke since 
hif departure from Rome up to tho preseut time has epent daily, on 
Um ^ttngt, nifibteen hundred duoat«. 
Colleniificifl in his letter omits to tnention the fact that 
he had addreaaed to Ciii^nr, the new master of Pesaro, a 
complaint agaiost ibi furrtior lord, Oiovanni Sforza, and 
that th« duko had reinstated him iu thi^ pos-sesHion of his 
eoofiaeated property. He was destined a few yeaii* later 
' bitterly to regret having taken this step. (Jnido Posllm- 
mos, on the other hand, whose property Cesar appropriated 
fled to the Raogone in Modena. Sforza, expelled, reached 
Vcnic« November 2d, where he endeavored, according to 
Ualipiero, to sell the Republic his estates of Pesaro— in 
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irilieh attempt be failed. Thence be went to Mantua. At 
that time Modena and Mantua were the asylums of numer- 
ous exiled tyrants who were hospitably received into the 
beaatiful castle of the Gonzaga, which was protected by the 
Bwampa of the Mincio. 

After the fall of Peearo, Bimiui likewise expelled itil 
hated oppTetiwH«, the brothers Pandolfo and Carlo Mala- 
testa, whereapcoi Caesar Bor^ laid siege to Fnenza. The 
youthful Astorre, its lord, finally surrendered, April 25, 
1601, to the destroyer, on the dnke'l promise not to deprive 
him of his liberty. Cesar, howevcD-, sent the unfortunate 
yoong man to Borne, where he and bis brother Octavian, 
together with several other viotime, were confmed in the 
oaBÜe of S. Angelo. This was Üie same Astorre with wbom 
Cardinal Alessandro Faniese wished to unite his sister s 
Giulia in marriage, and the onfortnnate youth tn^ now 
have regretted that this alliance had not taken plaoK 
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ANOTHER MABRUGE PL.1KNED FOR LUCREH'IA 



DimiNO this time Lucretia, with her child Rodrigo, weh 
"Vjng ia the palace of S. Peter's. If she was inclined to 
Kticvo for hi'r husband, her father left her little time to 
Sive way to her ftwUngs. He had recourse to her thought- 
■estaess and vanity, for the dead Alfonso was to be re- 
placed by another and greater Alfonso. Scarcely was the 
Duke of Biselli interred before a new alliance was planned. 
A* cariy as Novembtr. 1500, there was talk of Lucretia'a 
marryinR the hereditary Prince of Perrara, who, since 
1497, had been a widower; he was childless, and was jurt 
Iwenty-four years of age. Marino Zorzi, the new Venetian 
ambassador, finrt mentioned the project to his signory 
November 26th. This union, however, had been considered 
m the Vatican much earlier — in fact while Lucretia 's hus- 
band was still living. At the Christmas holidays of 1500 
it was publicly stated that she was to marry the Duke of 
Gravina, an Orsini wlio, undeterred by the fate of Lucre- 
tia'a former husbands, came to Rome in December to sue for 
her hand. Some hope was held out to him, probably with 
a Tiew to retaining the friendship of his family. 

^Vlcxander himself conceived the plan of marrying Lo- 
etia to Alfonso of Perrara. He desired this alliance both 
his beloved danghter's account and because it could 
not fail to prove advantageous to Ciesar ; it would not only 
assure to him the possession of Romagua, which Veniee 
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might try to wrest from him, but it would alao in< 
hia chanofs of consiimniating hU plans regarding Bol 
tind Florence. At the same time it would briu^ to him 
the support uf the dynasties of Mantua and Urbino, wbi«h 
were connected by marriage with the house of Ferrara. It 
would be the nucleus of a great league, including France, 
the Papacy, Ctesar's States, Ferrara, Mantua, and Urbino, 
which would be «ifficiently strong to defend Alexander 
and his hoatie »gainst all enemies. 

If the King of France was to maintain bis position ia 
Italy he would rcqnire, above all else, the help of the Pope.fl 
He already occupied Milan, and he wished to sei» half of 
the kingdom of Naples and hold it as a vassal of the 
Church; for France and Spain had already agreed upon 
the wicked partition of Naples, to which Alexander had 
thus far neither refused nor given his consent. 

In order to win over the Duke of Ferrara to hia bold 
scheme, Alexander availed himself, first of all, of Giam- 
battista Ferrari of Modena, an old retainer of Ercole, who 
was wholly devoted to the Pope, and whom he had made 
datariuB and subsequently a cardinal. Ferrari ventured 
to »nggeat the marriage to the duke, " on account," ao he 
wrote him, " of the great advantage which would accrue 
to his State from it."' This proposal e&UBcd Ereole no 
less embarrassment than King Ppderico of Naples had felt 
when be was placed in a similar position. His pride re- 
belled. His daughter, the noble Marchioness Isabella of 
Mantua, and her sister-in-law Elisabetta of Urbino, wer« 
literally beside themselves. The youthful Alfonso objected 
most vigorously. Moreover, there was a plan afoot to 
marry the hereditary duke to a princess of the royal house 

•Cardinal Ferrari to ErcoIe, Rome, Pebniary 18, IBOl. ThU Istbej 
fint of the letters reEväing thia subject in th« uohiree ot Modena. 
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•f Prance, Louise, widow of the Duke of Angouleme.* 
Brcolc rejected ibe offer absolutely. 

Alexander had foreseen lii» Opposition, but he felt aure 
he could overcome it. He had the advantages of the al- 
lULace pointed out more clearly, and aJao the disadvantages 
'Phieh mi^ht reiiult from a refusal; on one hand was Per- 
™j"a'« safety and advancement, and on the other the hos- 
tility of Cffsar and the Pope, and perhnps also that of 
P^ance.t Alexander was so certain of his victory that he 
■oade no w.-crct of the projected marriage, and he even 
^IKike of it with satisfaction in the consistory, as if it were 
&Ö aeconipliühed fact.} He succeeded in winning the sup- 
Port of the French court, which, however, was not difficult, 
iLouis Xn was then very anxioui« for the Pope to allow 
to lead his army out of Tuscany, through the States 
vt th« Church, into Naples, which he could not do with- 
«ul the accrrt consent of his Holiness. Above all, the 
Pope counted on the help of Cardinal Amboise, to whom 
Cnsar had taken the red hat when he went to France, and 
wboM unbitioua Rlaoceit were directed toward the papal 
throne, which, with tJie aid of his friend (Vsar and of the 
Spanish cardinals, he hoped to reach on the death of Alex- 
ander. 

It 18, nevertfaeleBS, a fact that Louis XII at Brtit was op- 
posed to the match, and even endeavored to prevent it. 
He himself was not only determinedly set against every- 
thinfc which would increase the power of Cssar and the 
Pope, but he was also anxious to enhance his own inBuence 
with Ferrara by bringing about the marriage of Alfonso 



* Ereol*'* htttT to his nmbusudar in Florenoe. Mftnfr«do H»Q(r«di, 
Ifill SB, 1501. ArthiTes nt ModEna, 
t Ftn»ri to Ereoltf, Mnj 1, 1501. 
t Oirolvno Sscnti to Eroole, Rome, Hfty 6, 1501. 
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and some French princess. In May jVlexander sent a secre- 
tary to France to induce the king to use his ioflaence to 
effect the alliance, but this Louis declined to do.* On th« 
other hand, he was auxioua to bring about the marriage of 
Don Fcrrante, AlEonao's brother, with Lucretia, and accore 
for her, as portion, th« territory of Piombino.f He had also 
placed a check on Cscsar's operations in Central Italy, in 
consequence of which the lattcr's attempts against BoloRna 
and Florence had miscarried. 

The whole scheme for the marriage would have fallen 
through if the subject of the French expedition against 
Naples had not just then come up. There is ground tor 
believing that the Pope's consent was made contingent 
upon the King's agreeing to the marriage. 

June 13, 1501, Ciesar himself, now created Dulte of 
Romagna by his father, came secretly to Rome, where he 
remained three weeks, exerting all his effort« to further 
the plan. After this, he and his men at arms followed the 
French Marshal Aubigny, who had set out from near 
Rome for Naples, to engage in a nefarious war of conquest, 
whose horrors, in the briefest of time, overwhehned th« 
house of Aragon. 

As early as June the Eing of Prance yielded to th« 
Pope's solicitations, and exerted his influence in Perrara. 
as appear« from a despatch of the Ferrarese ambaRsador 
to Prance, dated June 22d. He reported to Ercole that he 
had stated to the king that the Pope threatened to dcprire 
the duke of his domain if he did not consent to the mar- 
riage ; whereupon the king replied that Perrara was luder 

* BftrtoloRi«» He' CnvnlHeri. Kcrrftrese arabaCMulor to Fnnce. to 
Eroole. ChMonii, TtUyid, 1501. 

( At leust such «19 tlie pUo »WocaUd b; Ik[onfii|;ni>r d* Tnna. 
Pmnch nmbufodor in Rome. Lotlcr of Aldorraiidus dv Üaldonibui to 
Duk« Crcola, Lugo, April 35, tSOl. St&to arcliircs of UoJena. 
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his protection and coald fall only when France fell. The 
«nvoy fcannl that the Pope might avail himself of the 
(jnestion of Ihv investiture of Naples — upon which the 
kinp was determined — to win him over to his side. Ho 

_ Snally wrote the duke that Monsigiior de Trans, the most 

f inäuentiaJ person at the king's court, had advised him to 
Igrec to the marriage upon the conditional payment of two 
hundred thousumi dui-sts, tlie romission of Ferrara's an- 
naal dues, and certain benefices for the house of Este.* 

B Ainboise sent the Archbishop of Narbonne and other 
a^Dts to Perrara to win over the duke ; the King of Prance 
himself wrote and urged him to give him consent, «ad he 
now refused Don jXJfonao the band of the French princess. 

■ While the French ambassador was presenting his case to 
the duke, the Pope's moaseut,'ers and Ciesar's agents were 
also endeuvoring to secun- his consent. Caught in a net- 
worit of intrigue, fear at last forced Ercole to yield. 

I July 8th he had Louis XII notified that he would do as 
be wished, if he and the Pope could agree upon the con- 
ditioDS.t He yielded only to the demand of the king, who 
advised the marriage solely because he himself had need 
oE the Pope, All the while he was urging Ercole to give 
his consent, he was also counselling him not to be in too 
great haste to send his son Don Perrante to Rome to con- 
clude the matter, but to hold him back as long as possible 
— until he himself should reach Lombardy, which would 
be in September, He even had Ercole informed that he 
would keep hi« promise to bestow the hand of Madonna 
d'Angoulcme on Don Alfonso, and he made no effort 
to conceal the displeaiturtt he felt on account of the 

• ButolonMO do' 0«vallipri to Eroote. I-yon». June 33. 1501. 
t Broote t« OioT4niil Vollo, July 8, 1501. Ercole Co the CvJiiuil of 
[BmuD, Julys. IGOt. 
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projected alliance with Lucrctia." To the Perrarese am- 
basBBtlor he remarked that hv woald consider the duke un- 
wise if he allowed hi» son to marry th« dauglitcr of the 
Pt^e, for, on Alexander'« death, he would no longer know 
with whom be had concluded the alliance, and Alfonso's 
poaition would become very unoertaiiLt 

The duke did not hurry; it is true he Bent bia wen- 
tAry, Hector Bellingeri, to Koine, but unly for the pnrpow 
of telling the Pope that he had yielded to the king's 
«-ishes upon the condition that his own deraanda would 
be satisfied. The Pope and Cipaar, however, urged tbat 
tbe marriage contract be executed at once, and they re- 
quested tbc Cardinal of Rouen, who was then in Milan, 
to induce Ercole to send bia son Alfonso there (to Milan), 
so that the transaction might he concluded in the cardinal's 
presence. This the duke refused to do until the Pope 
agreed to tbe conditions upon which he had based his 
consent-t 

While these shameful negotiations regarding Lucretia 
were dragging on, Ctesar was in Naples, and was the instru- 
ment and witness of the sudden overthrow of tbe bat«d 
bouse of Aragon, whose throne, however, was not to fall to 
his portion. Alexander used this opportunity to appropri- 
ate the property of the barons of Latium, especially that 
of the Colonna, tbe Savelli, and Kstouteville, all of which, 
owing to the Neapolitan war, had been left without pro- 
tection. Tbe contiscation of this property was, as we shall 
soon see, part of the scheme which included the marriage. 
As early as June, 1501, he had taken possession of a nnm- 

' pMpttfth«* of B>rtoloin«o d«'Ckrftllwri, F«rnu«M ■mlmiiiiliii at 
the oourt of France, to Ercole, Jalj 10, 14. and SI. IBOl. 

t DeKpftteh of tha nmr, undated. 

t Brcole to OEovannl Valk. hi« xpocial enTo; to tha Cardinal of 
Bouen. in Milan, Jul; 91 and SS, 1501. 
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b«r of cities belonging to the« famiiiea. Alexander, ac- 
ocmpanicd by troops, horse and foot-Holdient, went to Ser- 
«»üaeta July 27tlL 

This was the time that — ^just before his departure — he 
Kuidf Lucretia his representative in thf Vatican. Pollow- 
»oig arc Burehard's words: " Before hia Flolint-s», our Mus- 
ter, left the city, he turned over the palace and all the 
liusitieas affairs to his daughter Lucrc-tiu, authorizing her 
"•u open all letters which should come uddre«Med to him. 
n important matters she was to ask advice of the Cardinal 
<t Lisbon. 

" When a certain matter came up — I do not know just 
*«hat it waa — it is said Lucretia went to the above- 
3tamed cardinal and infurmtKl him of the Pope's instruc- 
tions, and laid the matter before him. Thereupon he «aid 
to her, that whenever the Pope had anything to submit to 
("the consistory, the vice-chancellor, or some other cardinal 
in hia stead, would write it down to);ether with the opinions 
of thoee present ; therefore some one should now record 
what is said. Lucretia replied, ' I can write very well.' 
' Where ttt your pent ' asked the cardinal. Lucretia saw 
that he waa joking, and she laughed, and thus their con- 
fere&ce had a fit ending." 

What a scene for the Vatican I A young and beautiful 
«Oman, tho Pope's own daughter, presiding over the car- 
dinal« in consiirtory. This one scene is aufficent to »Iiow 
Ui what depths the Church of Rome had sunk; it is more 
cooviooiog than a thousand satires, than a thousand official 
reporta. The affairs which the Pope entrusted to hia 
daughter were — at least ho we assumi — wholly secular and 
Hot eocleoiastical ; but this bold proceeding was entirely 
anprecudeutcd. The prominence given Lucretia, the high- 
est proof of favor her father could show her, was due to 
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special reasons. Alexander had just been aaswed of 
conseut of Alfonso d'Este to tho marriuge with Lucroti 
and in his joy he made her regent in the Vatican. Thii' 
was to show tliat he recognized in her, th« prospective 
Duchess of Ferrara, a person of weight in the politics of 
the peninsula. In doing this he was simply imitating the 
example of Ercole and other princes, who were accitatomed^j 
when absent from their domains, to cou&de state busine 
to the women of their families. 

The dube had found it difficult to overcome his son^ 
objections, for nothing could offend the young prince 
deeply as the determination to compel him to marry 
cretia; not because she was an illegitimate child, for thia 
blot si^ified little in that age when bastards flourished in' 
all Jjatin countries. Many of the ruling dynasties of Italy 
bore this stain — the Sforza, the Malatesta, the Bentivoglio, 
and the Aragonesc of Naples; even the brilliant Borsu, the 
first Duke of Ferrara, was the illegitimate brother of hi» 
snccesBor, Ercole. Lucretia, however, was the daught«rl 
of a Pope, the child of a priest, and this, in the eyes of the 
Este, constituted her disgrace. Neither her father's licen. 
tiouhiness nor Casar's crimes could have greatly affected 
the moral sense of the court of Ferrara, but not one of the 
princely houses of that age was so depraved that it was 
indifferent to the reputation of a woman destined to become ^ 
one of its prominent members. ^ 

Alfonso was the prospective husband of a young woman 
whose career, although »he was only twenty-one years of 
age, had been most extraordinary. Twice had Lucretia 
been legally betrothed, twice had she been married, ud 
twice had she been made a widow by the wickedness or 
crimes of others. Her reputation, consequently, was bad, 
therefore Alfonso, himself a man of the world, never could 
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feel Burc uf this young woman's virtue, even if he did 
not believe a)) the reports which were circulated regard- 
iDg her. The scandalous gossip about everything which 
takes place at court pa«Ked from city to city just as 
quickly then as it does now. The duke and his son were 
informed by their agents of everything which actually oc- 
curred in the Borgia family, as well as of eviTy story which 
was started concerning its members. The frightful reasons 
wfaieh the diagraced Sforza had given Lucretia's father in 
writing as grounds for the aunulmeut of his marriage 
were at once communicated to the duke in Ferrara. The 
following year his agent in Venice informed him that " a 
report had come from Borne that the Pope's daughter had 
ea birth to an illegitimate child."* Moreover, all the 
with which the enomios of the Borgias persecuted 
-iDcludiDg Lucretia — were well known at the court 
of Ferrara, and doubtless maliciously enjoyed. Are we 
warranted in assuming that the Este considered these re- 
I porta and satires as really well founded, and yet overcame 

Itbeir scruples .sufficiently to receive a Thais into their bouse 
when they would have incurred much less danger by fol- 
lowing the e-xamplo of Federico of Naples, who had per- 
sisted in refiisiug hia daughter's hand to Ciesar Borgial 
* It is now time to investigate the charges which were 
made against Lucretia; and. in view of what Roseoe and 
others have already proved, this will not occupy us long. 
The number of accusers among her contemporaries cer- 
tainly is not small! ^he following — to name only the most 
important — char(retl her explicitly or by implication with 
incest: the poets Sannazzaro and Pontanus, and the his- 
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* Da Roma «iccerUksi. ch« la flglioU dol pup« b& pHrtoiito. . . . Glor. 
Alberta <lelltt Pigna to the duke. Vonico. March 10, U98. ArcliirM 
<•! ISodcan. 
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torians and statesmen Matarazzo, Marcus Attiliua Alesü, 
Petnu Martyr, Priuli, Maccbiavelli, and Guic^tiardini, 
and their opinions have been constantl}' reiterated down 
to the present time. On the other side we have h^p^iilft- h 
j[iHta amoQ^ her contemporarieH and their suocesaora. f 

Here it should be noted that Lucretia's accusers and 
their charges eau refer only to the Roman period of her 
life, while her admirers appear only iu the second epocb, 
when she was DuchenB of Perrara. Among the latter are 
men who are nu less famous than licr accusers: Tito and I 
Eroole Strozzi, Beiiibo, Aldo Mauu/io, Tebaldeo, Arioato, 
all the chroniclers of Ferrara, and the French biographer 
Bayard. All these bore witness to the apri^tnesa of her 
life while in Perrara, but of her career in Rome they knew 
nothing. Lucretia's advocate, therefore, can offer only _ 
nc){ative proofs of her virtue. Kven making allowance for ^ 
the courtier's flattery, we are warranted in assuming that 
upright men like Aldo, Bembo. and Ariosto could never 
have been so shameless as to pronounce a woman the ideal 
character of her day if they had believed her guil^, or H 
even capable, of the hideouti crimes with which she had 
been charged only a short time before. 

Among Lucretia's accusers only those who were actual 
wituesses of her life tn Rome are worthy of attention; and 
Uuicciardini, her bitterest ejiemy, is not of this number. 
The verdicts of all later writers, however, have Weu based 
upon his opinion of Imcrctia, because of his fame as t 
statesman and historian. He himself made up his esti- M 
mate from current gossip or from the satin» of Pontanus " 
and SannazKaro — two puets who lived iu Naples and not 
in Rome. Their epigrams merely show that they were in- ■ 
Ipired by a deep-seated hatred of Alexander and Oesar, 
vho had wrought the overthrow of the Aragouese dynasty, 
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ANOTHER MABRIAGE PLANNED 

and further with what crimes men were ready to credit 
evil'doen. 

The words of Burchard, who was a daily witness of 

everything that occurred in U»e Vatican, must he coo- 

eideriHl as of much greater weight. Against him in pai^ 

ticnUr has tht- spleen of the papists been directed, for by 

tlieii) his writiofcs are regarded tis the poisonous source 

from which the enemies of the papncy, especially the Prot- 

*»*t.«iit», have derived material for their slanders regarding 

Alexander VI. Their auger may readily be explained, for 

Burchard's diary ia the only work writtt-n in Rome — with 

t-hf exception of that of Infeaaura. whieh breaks off 

abruptly at tht- beginning of 14y4 — which treats of Alex- 

i&xider'B court; moreover, it possiiwoa an ufQcial character. 

Those, however, who attempt to palliate the doings of the 

papacy would feel less hatred for Burchard if they were 

acquainted with the reports of the Venetiau i-uvoy« and 

th« tlespatcbe« of innumerable other ambassadors which 

Chaw been used in this work. 
Iturchard ia absolutely free from malice, making no 
laeotwn whatever of Alexander's private conduct. He 
•^f^ord« only facts — never rumors — and these he glosses over 
"'■ cloaks diplomatically. The Veuftiaii ambaiwador Polo 
CapeiJo rcportJä how Ca-sar Borgia stabbed the chamher- 
*^ Perott« through tlu- Pope's robe, but Burchard makes 
"** mention of the fact. The same ambassador explicitly 
rtates, as does also a Perrarese agent, that ('tesar killed 
* brother Oandia; Burchard, however, utters not a 
****"d coQceming the subject.* Nor does he say anj-thing 

* Oae o( Ibo Unt ettttements tbttt Cwsor wtu his brother's marderet 
l''*tttn| in a dtspatcli of the Perr»rasc ambiüefuior at Venice. De noro 
^tMo, com« lie U morU ilel Duca ill Caiidi& {•> causa el CkrdiiuJa 
tratello. Plgu's detpAtch to Ercol«, Venice, FetiruAcy ftB, 1196. 
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about tlio way Ciesar despatched tits brother-in-law Alfonso. 
The relations of the members of the Borgia family to 
each other and to strangers, such as the Farnese, the 
Pucci, and the Orsini) the intrigues at the papal court: 
the long aeries of crimes; the extortion of money; the 
selling of the cardinal's bat; and ail the other enormiti«« 
which fill the di^'S|)atches of the ambassadors — regarding 
all this Burehard is silent. Evt-n Vumiozsa he names but 
once, and then incorrectly. There are two passaRcs io 
particular in his diary which have given the greatest 
offense: the report of the bticchanal of fifty harlot« in the 
Vatican, and the attack made on the Borgiaa in the 
anonymous letter to Silvio Savelli. These passages are 
found in all the manuscripts and doubtless also in the 
original of the diary. That the letter to Silvio is a fabri- 
cation of neither Burehard nor of some malicious Prot- 
estant is proved by the fact that Marino Sanuto also re- 
produces it in his diary. Purthor, that neither Burehard 
nor any Bubsequcnt writer concocted the stoiy of the Vati- 
can bacchanal is proved by the same letter, whose author 
n-latcs it as a well-known fact. Matarazzo of Perugia 
also confirms it; his account differK from that of Burehard, 
whose handwriting he could hardly have seen at that 
time, but it agrees with reports which he himself had 
heard. He remarks that lie gave it full credence, " for the 
thing was known far and wide, and because my inform- 
ant» were not Romans merely, but were the Italian people, 
therefore have I mentioned it." 

This remark indicates the source of the scandalous 
anecdote — it was common talk. It doubtless was based 
upon an actual banquet which Cesar gave in liis palace 
in the Vatican. Some such orgy may have taken place 
there, but who will believe that Lucretia, now the legally 
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recognized bride of Alfonso d'Este ttnd aboat to set out for 
Ferrapa, was an amiised spectator of it? 

This Ü the only passage in Burcbard's diary where 
Lncretia appear« in an unfavorabK^ lil!<:lit; nowhere else 
lufl he recorded anything discreditable to her. The uc- 
eusstions of the NeopoIitaoB and of Guicciardini are not 
nbttaotiatud by anything in his diary. In fact we find 
corroboration nowhere unless we regard Matarazzo as an 
aathority, which be certainly was not. lie state» that 
Giovanni Sforza had discovered that criminal relations 
»i8t«d between his wife and Caesar and Bon Giovanni, to 
which a still more terrible siuspieion was added. Sforza, 
therefore, had murdered Qandia and fled from Rome, 
and in consvqui-ncv Alexander hud dissolved his mar< 
Tiage. Setting aside the monntrous idea that the young 
womaQ was guilty at one and the same time of three- 
fold incest, Matarazzo's account contains an unachro- 
nino: Sforza left Rome two months before the murder 
of Qandia. 

An authoutie despatch of the Ferrarcsc ambassador in 
Milan, dat«d June 23, 1497, makes it clear that Lucretia's 
worthless consort was the one who started these rumors 
«bout her. Certainly no one could have known Lucretia's 
ehoraclcr and mode of life better than her husband. 
NevertheleKs Sforza, before the tribunals of every age, 
«oold be precisely the one whose testimony would receive 
.the least credit. Consuming with hate and a desire for 
this was tlie reason he ascribed to the evi!- 
minded Pope for dissolviu? the marriage. Thus the sus- 
picion he let drop became a rumor, and the rumor ulti- 
mately crystallized into a belief. In this «onneotion, how- 
n^, it is worthy of note that Guido Posthumus, Sforza 's 
faithful retainer, who in epigrams reveuged himself on 
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Alexander for hia master's disgrace, ceither mentions thi* 
BUBpiciOQ nor anywhere refers to Lucretia," 

Iq none of the numerous ilespatclies of the day is this 
suspieioD mentioned, although in a private letter of Mali- 
piero's, dated Rome, June 17, 1497, and in one of Polo 
Capello's reports, alliuiiou is made to the " rnmor '* re< 
garding the criminal relations of Don Giovanni and his 
sister.t Could the fact that Lucretia never engaged in an, 
love intrigue — at least she ia not charged with having done 
DO — with anyone else, wh«n tfa«re were in Rome so many 
courtiers, yoimg nobles, and great cardinals who were her 
daily companions, have given rise to these reportal It i». 
a fact that uuthing lias been discovered which would indi- 
eate that this beautiful young woman ever did engage 
any love affair. Even the report of the ambansador, who, 
writing to Ferrara, not from Rome but from Venice, stat 
that Lucretia had given birth to a child stands alone. Sh« 
had at that time been separated from her hoshand Sforza 
a whole year. But even if we admit that this rumor was 
woll founded, and that Lucretia did engage iu kouk- illicit 
love atTair, are not these relations and slips freqaest 
enough in all Hocieties and at all timea! Even now nothing 
is more readily glossed over in the polit« world. 

It ia difficult to believe that Lucretia, in the midst of th« 
depravity of Rome, and in the environment in which sh« 
VU placed, could have kept herself apotleaa; but just sa 

* Cooipar« SnnntuMm'i epllftpb an AloiAnüer VI iritti tlio opigma I 
of Outdo Ptxitbumus; In Tumotuni Sext). 

4 Thn Malipiero letter (Arotiiv. Sior. It. VII, 1. 400) «ontain« %i»»\ 
fullowiiig: Si Jioe, que il sig. ßioranni Sfona ha («Ito qiiMto effetto (th* 
miirdor of UmiUia) perohd 11 Duoa (^i QuidtB) ubhtk con U »orelU. bim 
consort«, U ctiml ö AuIb di-l Papa, ma d'nn altra mu]n> (which was in- 
correct). Tlie Venetian anibauador. Polo Capello, rufen to thii rumor 
(If diM> in hU well kaown Relation at StpUonber. ISOOi 
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IHtlc will Any anprejnriieed person b^liorc that she 'was 
really g^iilty of that unmentionable crime. If it were pOH- 
sible to cODwivc that a young woman could have the 
gtrenpth — a strenRth beyond that of the most depraved and 
bardened man — to hide behind a joyouB exterior the moral 
prrturbutiou which th« most loathHome crime in the world 
woald certainly cause the subject, we should be forced to 
admit that Lucretia Borgia posaegsed a power of dissimula- 
tion which pasiH'd all human buundit. Nothing, however, 
charmed the Ferrarese so much as the never failing, grace- 
ful joyousnesa of jVlfonso's young wife. Any woman of 
feeling can decide corrcetly whether — if Lucretia were 
guilty of the crimes with which she was charged — she could 
have appeared as she did, and whether the countenance which 
we b«'hoId in the portrait of the bride of Alfonso d'Este in 
1502 eould be the face of the iobuinaD fury described Id 
Sannazzaro's epigram. 
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NUnoTUTIONS WITH THE HOUSE OP ESTE 



The hennlitary Prince of Ferrara made a determined 
rcsistanet- before yiekling to his father's pM-ssure, but the 
latter waa now so anxious for the mar ringe to tnke place 
that be told hia son tbat, if be persisted in bis refusal, h» 
would be compelled to marry Lucretia bimself. After the 
duke had overcome liis son's pridu and secured bis consent, 
be regarded the marriage merely as an advantageous piece 
of Ntatecraft. He sold the honor of his bouse at th« high- 
est price obtainable. The Pope's agents in Pcrrani, fright- 
fued by Ercole's demands, sent Raimondo Romolini to Rome 
to nubmit them to Alexander, who sought the intervention 
of the King of Prance to secure more favorable terms front 
the duke. A letter from the Ferrarese ambassador to 
Fraoce to his master throws a bright light on this traiuac- 
tioD. 

Mt Iu.treTKOTis Master: Yesterday the Pope's envoy 
told me that his Holiness had written him about the mes- 
senger your Excellency had sent him demanding two 
hundred thousand dncats, the remission of the annual 
tribute, the granting of the jus patronatus for the bishop- 
ric of Ferrara, by deeree of Ihf consistory, and certain 
other coneeasions. He told me that the Pope had offered a 
hundred thousand, and as to the rest — your Excellency 
should trust to him, for he would grant them in time and 
would advance the interests of the house of Este so that 
everyone would sec how high in hia favor it stood. In ad- 
dition, he told me that he was instructed to ask hia most 
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Christian Majesty to write to the illustrious cardinal to 
advise your Excellency to agree. As your Excellency's 
devoted servant I meütion this, although it is superfluous; 
for if this marriage is to take place, you will arrange it in 
mich a way that " much promising and little fulfilment " 
will not cause you to regret it. I informed yonr Excel- 
lency in an earlier letter how his most Christian Majesty 
had told me that his wishes in this affair were the same as 
your own. and that if the marriage was to be brought 
about, you might derive as much profit from it as possible, 
and if it was not to take place, his Majesty stood ready to 
(rive Don Alfonso the lady whotu your Excellency might 
select for him in Prance, 

Your ducal Exeelleney's servant, 

Babtoloheo C&valeki. 
Ltox«, AuguM 1, ISOI. 



Alexander did not wish to send his daughter to Ferrara 
with empty hands, but the portion which Ercole demanded 
nas not a modest one. It was larger than Bianca Sforza 
had brought the Emperor Maximilian; moreover, one of 
tlic duke's demands involved an infraction of the canon law, 
For, in addition to the large siun of money, he insisted upon 
the remission of the yearly tribute paid the Church by the 
6ef of Perrara, the cession of Cento and Pievc, cities which 
belonged to the archbishopric of Bologna, and even on the 
relinquishment of Porto Ccsenatico and a large number of 
benefices in favor of the house of Este. They wrangled 
violently, but so great was the Pope's desire to secure the 
ducal throne of Ferrara for his daughter that he soon an- 
nounced that he would practically agree to Ercole's de- 
teanda, which Cipaar urged him to do* Nor was Lucretia 
herself loss urgent in begging her father to consent; she 

• C&TAllierl to Ercole. LvoIl^ Auffuat 8. 1501. Tbo Pop« hns writ- 
, hU nando that he ißreed to the duke's dcmnnd*. tot th« purpose of 
canctndltig th* Riftrriiige. which would bo «itraordlnArily advtinU£«ous 
to bimMU uid the Duke ot Bomagna. 
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vas the iiukc'8 most able advocKte in R<»ne, and Ercole 
knew that it was due largely to her skitfol pleading that 
hf succeeded in carrying his point. 

The negotiations took this favorable tnm about the end 
of July or the begiuniii^ of August, and the earliMt of the 
duke'd letters to Lucretia aud the Pope, amooK those pre- 
Berved in the archive» of the honse of Este, belong to this 
period. 

August 6th Ereolo wrote his future daught^ir-in-lsw, 
recommending to her for her agent one Agostino Huet fa 
iccretary of Ca-sar's), who had shown the greatest interest 
in conducting the negotiationa. 

August 10th he reported to the Pope the resnlt of the 
conferences which had taken place, and urged hioi not to 
look on his demancU &a unreasonable. This he repeated in a 
letter dated August 21st, in which he stated in plain, cool' 
mercisl terms that the price waa low enough; in fact, that 
it was merely nominal. 

In the meantime the proj«cted marriage had become 
known to the world, and was the subject of diplomatic con> 
sideration, for the strengthening of the papacy veas agree- 
able to neither the Power» of Italy nor those beyond the 
peninsula. Florence and Bologna, which Cssar coreted 
were frightened ; the Republic of Venice, which was in con- 
stant friction with Femara, and which h»d designs upon the 
coaat of Romagna, did not conceal her annoyance, and aba 
ascribed the whole thing to Ciesar's ambition.* The King 
of France put a good face upon the matter, as did also the 
King of Spain; but Maiiimilian was so opposed to the mar- 
riage that he endeavored to prevent it Perrara waa just 
beginning to acquire the political importance whieh Plor- 

' Dorpatrhe* of tbc Formnac ninbwuailor, BartoloiDM C*rUrl. Ipooi 
VeniH. June SO, July 28, aotl Autr»!' 2. 1301. Ardures ot UodeoL 
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enc<? had po8«i«so(l in thi- time of Lort-nzo di^' Mi'dici, con- 
Bt-qiiently its infliiencp was such that the (Jerman emperor 
could not be indifferent to an alliance between it and the 
papacy and Praucf. Moreover, Blanea Sforza was Maxi- 
milian a wife, and at the (lerraan court th^re were other 
members and retainers of the overthrown house — all bitter 
Heneuiffi of the Borgiaa. 

H Id AugiiKt the Emperor despatched letters to Ferrara in 
Hivbich he warned Ercole against any marital alliance be- 
^tween his house and that of Alexander. This warning of 
Maximilian's muist have been highly acceptable to the duke, 
as he could use it to force the l*ope to accede to his de- 
mands. He mentioned the letter to his Koliness, but 
assured him that his determination would remain unshaken. 
Then be instructed his counselor, (lianluca Pozzi, to answer 
the Emperor's letter." Ercole's letter to his chancellor is 
dated Augtut 25th, but before its contents became known in 
HKome the Pope hastened to agree to the duke's conditions, 
and to have the marriage contract executed. This was done 
in the Vatican, August 26, 1501. f 

He immediately despatched Cardinal Ferrari to Ercole 
ith the contract, whereupon Don Ramiro Romolini and 
other proxies hastened to Ferrara,^ where, in the castle of 
Belfiore, the nuptial contract was concluded ad verba, Sep- 
tember 1, 1501. 

On the same day the dnke wrote Lucretia, saying that, 

vbUe he hitherto had loved her on account of her virtues 

and OD account of the Pope and her brother Cffisar, he now 

Dvcd her more as a daughter. In the same tone he wrote to 

* Ercole'* letter to Poui in Pairan, August 35, ISOI. Hftxlmlliui't 
iUn *n not In the Esie »ivhiTd» but in Vfenna. 
I Tbfl iiistruiiitriit wu drawu \>j Benelmlicne. 
i Cudioal Fernri to Krcolo, Home, August 37, 1501. 
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Älexaiider himself, informing him that the betrothal had 
taken place, and thanking him for bestowing the dignity of 
Archpriest of S. Peter's on his son, Cardinal Ippolito.* 

Less diplomatic was Ercole's letter to the Marchcse Gon- 
zaga informing him of the event. It clearly ahows what 
was his rea] opinion, and he trie» to excuse himself for con- 
senting by BnyJDg he was forced to take the step. 



Illustbiol-s Sib and Dearest Bhotuer: Wc have in- 
formed your Majesty tliat we have recently decided — 
owing to practical considerations — to consent to an alliance 
between our house and that of his Holinea» — the marriage 
of our eldest son, Alfonso, and the illustrious lady Lucretia 
Borgia, sister of the illustrious Duke of Komagna and 
Valentinois. chiefly because we were urged to consent by his 
Most Christian Majesty, and on condition that his Iloline») 
would agree to everything stipulated in the marriage con- 
tract. Subsequently his Holiness and ourselves came to an 
agreement, and the Most Christian King persistently 
urged us to execute the contract. This was done to-day in 
God's name, and with the assistance of the (French) am- 
bassador and the proxies of his Holiness, who were pres- 
ent; and it was also published this morning. I hasten to 
inform your Majesty of the event because our mutual rela- 
tions and love require that you should be made acquainted 
with everything which concerns us — and so we offer our- 
aelves to do your pleasure. 

FsaiURA. September 2, liOi.f 

September 4th a courier brought the news that the nup. 
tiol contract had been signed in Ferrara. Alejcander im- 
mediately had the Vatican illuminated and the cannon of 
Castle S. Angelo announce the glad tidings. All Roine 
resounded with the jubilations of the rvtainors of the boose 
of Borgia. 

* DiicrI R«onrds, Stpt«niber 1. ISOl. 

f The letu-r ÜI reproduced in Zuccti«tti*s LuoKxlft Borgt», Daohesu 
dl Fetnr». Milan, 1809. 
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■ This moment vraa the turning point in Liicretia's life. 
™ If her soui harbored any ambition and yearning for worldly 

greatness, what must she now have felt when the opportu- 
nity to ascend the princely throne of one of Italy's oldest 
housos was offered her I If she had any regret and loathing 
I for what had surrounded her in Rome, and if longing» for 
^P a better life were stronger in her than were tbeae vain 
~ desires, there was now held out to her the promise of a 
' haven of nat. She was to become the wife of a prince 
I famous, not for {frace and culture, but for his good sense 
H and eameütness. She had seen him once in Rome, in her 
" early youth, when »be was Sforza'» betrothed. No sacrifiee 
I would be too great for her if it would wipe out the remem- 

Ibrance of the nine years which had followed that day. The 
victory she had now won by the shameful coraplaiBaace of 
the house of Btttc was associated with deep humiliation, for 
she knew that Alfonso had condescended to accept her hand 
only after long urging and imder threats. A bold, intrigu- 
I iag woman might overcome this feeling of buniiliatiou by 
L summoning up the consciousness of her genius and her 
^M charm ; while one leas strong, but endowed with beauty and 
^K'lWMbiess, might be fascinated by the idea of disarming a 
^^koetfle husband with the magic of her personality. The 
qnection, however, whether any honor accrued to her by 
marrying a man against his wUI, or whether under such 
circumstances a high-minded woman would not have scorn- 
I fully refused, would probably never arise in the mind of 
«ocb a light-headed woman as Lucretia certainly was, and 
if it did in her caae, Caaar and her father would never have 

■ allowed her to give voice to any such undiplomatic scruples. 
Wc can discover no trace of moral pride in her; all we dis- 
cern is a childishly naive joy at her prospective happiness. 

The Roman popnlace saw her, accompanied by three 
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hundred knights and four bishop«, paw «long the city 
streets, September 5th, on her way to S. Maria deJ Popolo 
to offer prayers of tbanksgiviag. Kollowing a curious cus- 
tom of the day, which ahows Folly and Wisdom aide by 
side, Just as we find them iu Caldcrun's and Shakespvare's 
dramas, Lucretiu presented the costly robe which »he wore 
when she offered up her prayer, to one of her court foola, 
and the clown ran merrily through the streets of Rome, 
bawling out, "Long live the illustriou» Duchesx of P«- 
rarat Long live Pope Alexander! " With noisy demon- 
strations the Borgias and their retainem celebrated tha 
great event. 

Alexander summoned a consistory, aa though this 
family affair were an important Church matter. With 
childish loquacity he extolled Duke Ercole, pronouncing 
him the greatest and wisest of the princes of Italy; he 
described Don Alfonso as a handsomer and greater man 
than his son Ca«ar, adding that his formier wife was a 
siBter-in-law of the Eraperor. Ferrara was a fortnnate 
State, and the house of Este an ancient one; a marriage 
train of gre«t princes wa-s shortly to eoinc to Rome to take 
the bride away, and the Duchess of Urhino was to aocom* 
pany it.* 

September 14th Cawar Borgia returned from Naples, 
where Federico, the last Arngonew.- king of that country, 
had been forced to yield to France. To his great satisfaC' 
tioo he found Lucretia prospective Duebcss of Ferrara. 
On the fifteenth Ercole 's envoys, Saraceni and BelUngeri, 
appeared. Their object wa« to see that the Pope fulfilled 
his obligations promptly. The duke was a practical man; 
he did not trust him. He was unwilling to send the 

* Ed ftitro cos« che egU düao per ma^iormeaU ma^nifloftre il talUx. 
Hotteo C&nal« to the Duke ot Fen-an, Rom», StplemUr II, ISOl. 
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bridal escort nntU he bad tho papal hull iu his own hands. 
Locretia supported the ambassador so zeal()u»Iy that Sara- 
eeni wrote hi» master that »In- ulrt-ady appeared to him to 
be a good Kerrareae.* She was present in the Vatican 
vhile Alexander carried on the negotiations. He some- 
timra usvd Latin for the purpose of displaying bia lia- 
iniiatic attainments ; but on one occaaion, out of regard for 
Lucretia, he ordered that Italian he twed, which proves that 
bia daughter was not a perfect mistress of the classic 
tongue. 

From this ambassador's despatches it appears that life 
in the Vatiean was extremely agreeable. They aang, 
played and danced every evening. One of Alexander's 
KTt^'ati.-st delights was to wiitcli beautiful women «lancing, 
and when Lucretia and the ladies of her court were so en- 
iraged he was careful to summon the Perrarese ambaasadora 
aa that they might iioti; liis daughter's grace. One even- 
ing he remarked laughingly that " they might see that th« 
duchess wa8 not lume."f 



The Pope never tired of passing the nights in this way, 
although Ctesar, a strung man, was worn out by the ceaseless 
round of pleasure. When the latter consented to grant the 
«lubaMadon an audience, a favor which was not often be- 
stowed even on cardinals, he received them dressed, but 
lying in bed, which caused Saraceni to reraarlt in his des- 
patch, *' I feared that he was sick, for last evening he 
danced without interniLssion, which he will do again to- 
night at the Pope's palace, where the illustrious duchess is 

* Qaal« ml par« gii esMra optima Perrarvse. Ili'itpatch from Komo, 
September I5lb. 

f Cho toleva haiessimc) vediilo rhn k Duchoua noo era lopf«, 
Suweni to Etc«Ib, Rome, S«plember I6tb. 
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Koing to sup."* Lucretia regsTd»! it as a relief when, a 
ft-w dayu Ut«r, the P(^ went to CiTitacatttellana anil 
N'epi. September 25th the ambassadors wrote to Pcrrara, 
" Th« illnstriotu lady continues «omcwhat ailing, and ia 
Krestly f<itigu«d; «he i» not, howcTer, nnder the care of 
any pbyaician, nor does she neglect ber aCFairs, but granta 
audii-DCfii BS tiaual. We think that this indisposition 
QK-rcly iudicata« that hor Majesty should take better cure 
of henelf. The rest which she will have while bis Holi- 
DC« IB away will do her good ; for whenever she is at the 
Pope's palace, the entire night, until two or three o'clocli, 
ia spent iu damping and «t play, which fatigues her 
greatly."! 

About this time occurred a disagreeable episode in eon- 
nection with Giovanni Sforza, Lucretia's divorced hus- 
band, which the Pope discuaaed with the Perrarese am- 
baiwadorB. What they feared from him ia revealed by the 
following despatch: 



Illustrious Prince Atta Mastes : As his IloUness the 
Pope desires to taUi' »11 proper precautions to prevent the 
cccurrent'e of anything that might be unpleasant to your 
Kxeelli-ncy, to Don Alfonso, and especially tu the duebe«t, 
and also to himself, he has usked us to write your Excel- 
lency and request that you sec to it that Lord Giovanni 
of Pcsaro — who, his Holiness has been informed, is in 
Mantua — shall not be in Ferrara at the time of the mar- 
riage fcHtivitics. For, although his divorce from the above 
named illustrious Indy was absolutely legal and accordiiiK 
to prescribed form, as the records of the proceedings 
clearly show, he himself fully consenting to it, he may. 
nevertheless, still harbor some resentment. If he should 
bo in Kerrara there would be a possibility of hi.-* »tviug the 
lady, and her Excellency would therefore be compelled to 

■ Bom«, S#ptacnb«r ESd, Smumi. 
f Doipftwb, September SOtlu 
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remain in concealment to escape disa^eeable memories. 
He, therefore, requests your Esccllenoy to preveat this 
possibility with your uaual foresight. Thereupon his 
Holiness freely expressed his opinion of the Marchesc of 
Mantua, and censured him severely because he of all the 
Italian priticfs was the only one who offered an asylum to 
outcasts, and especially to those who were under not ooly 
hi» own ban, but under that of his Most Christian Majesty. 
We endeavored, however, to excuse the marehese by saying 
that ho, a high-minded man, could not close his domain to 
such as wished to come to him, especially when they were 
people of importance, and we used every argument to 
defend him. Ilia Holiness, however, seemed displeased by 
oar defense of the marchesc Your Exeelle-ncy may, there- 
fore, make such arrangements as in your wisdom seem 
proper. And so we, in all humility, commend ourselve« to 
yoor mercy. 

Roue. September 3S, 1501.* 

As a result of Ercole's insistence, the question of the 
redaction of Perrara's yearly tribute as a tief of the Holy 
See from four huadred ducats to one hundred florins was 
brought to a vote in the consistory, September 17th. It 
Wa» expected that there would be violent opposition, Alex- 
ander explained what Ercole had done for Perrara, his 
founding convents and churches, and his strengthening the 
city, thus making it a bulwark for the State» of the 
Church. The cardinals were induced to favor the reduc- 
tion by the intervention of the Cardinal of Cosenza — one 
of Lucretia's creatures — and of Messer Troche, Ciesar's 
confidant. Tliey authorized the reduction and the Pope 
thanked them, especially praising the older cardinals — the 
younger, those of hia own creation, having been more ob< 
«tinate.f 

' To Üitt Ercolo repliod in re&ssuring tenns. Letter to his orators 
In Rom«. September 18. 1601. 

f Despatch ot HottFo Canulo to Groole, Rome, September 18, 1501. 
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The uain« day he secured possession of the property h« 
hftd wrested from the barous wlio bad been placed ander 
his ban August 20th. These domains, which embraced a 
large part of the Roman Campagna, were divide«] into two 
diHtrictH. The center of one was Nepi; that of the otber 
SenuouL-ta — two cities which Lucretia, their fonner mia- 
tre88, immediately renounced. jVlvxander made thcae 
duchies over to two children, Giovanni Borgia and Ro- 
drigo. At first the Pope Mcribed the paternity of the for- 
mer child to his own son Canar, but subsequently he pub- 
licly announced that he himm-lf was it« father. 

It is difficult to believe in such uiiexaiupled shainelc«- 
Dvas, but the legal documents tn prove it are in exiateuoe. 
Both bulls are dated September 1, 1501, and are addressed 
to my beloved sun, " the noble Oiovanni de Bor^^ia and 
Infante of Rome." lu the former, Alexander states that 
Oiovanni, a child of three years, was the natural son of 
Cesar Borgia, unmarried (which lie was at the time of its 
birth), by a single woman. By apostolic sutliority be 
le([itimated the child and bestowed upou it all the rights 
of a member of his family. In the second brief he refe« 
to the proceedings in which the child had been declared to 
be Cffisar's son, and says verbatim: '" Since it is owing, not 
to the duke named (Ctcsar), but ta us and to the un- 
married woman mentioned that you bear this statu (of ille- 
gitimate birth), which for good reasons wc did not wiah 
to Klate in the preceding instrument ; and in order that there 
may be no chance of your beiofc caused annoyance in the 
future, we will see to it that that document shall never bo 
declared null, and of our own free will, and by virtue of our 
authority, wc confirm you, by these presents, in the fall en- 
joyment of everything as provided in that iostniment." 
Thereupon he renews the legitimation and annooneca that 
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even if thii bis child, which h«(l hitherto bct-u drclurcd 
to he. Ctesar's, shall iu future, in any document or net be 
nami-d and described as his (Ciesar's), and even if he use« 
Casor's armM, it shall in no way inure to the dlsadvan- 
tage of the child, and that all such acts shall havo the 
mate fore« which they would have had if Uie boy hail 
been described not as Co^ar's, hut &h his own, id the doou- 
menta referring to liia legitimation.* 

It is worthy of note that both these documaits virere 
execat«! od one and the same day, but this is explained 
by the fact that the canou law prevented the Pope from 
acltnowIed(;ing hia own son, Alexaudt-r, thcrffiin-, extri- 
cated himself from the difficulty by telling a falsehood in 
I the first bull. This lie made the legitimation of the child 
iponible, and also conferred upon it the rit;hts of succes- 
'«ion; and this having once been embodied in a legal doou- 
meot, the Pope could, without injury to the child, teil the 
truth. * 

September 1, 1501, Cipaar wn» not in Rome. Even a 
nuu) of his stamp may have blushed for his father, when he 
thus made him the rival of this hastard for the possession 
of the property. Later, after Alexander's death, the little 
Giovanni Borgia passed for Cesar's son; he had, more- 
over, been described as such by the Pope iti numerous 
I briefs, t 
* Both buUi 4r« in tho URhiv» of Modeno. The Qtst is a copy, 
the wcond an origiuaJ. Th« lead teal ia wanting, but the red anil 
Tallow »ilk b; which it was sttai-L<.>d ii alill pieserved. 1 flnt tUaooT- 
eretl th« fact« in a manuscript in the liarberiniana in Rome. 
j HandKtc of tlie Pope regarding cortain taxes, dated July SI, 1S0Q: 
Kobili Intanli Johautii BurgiiV iiostT« «Mucitluiii cariiom Dcpotj; and In 
»nc4.)ier hrivt, dntod Juno 13. 1S03, Dil fUii Dobiliit iufantis Juhauuis 
Borgia ducts Nfl)itHiiiii deleotl tHh nubilU riri Crautna Borgia de Fran- 
Oli^ MC Aichires of Modena. 
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It 18 not known who was the mother of this myBteri- 
ous child. Burchard speak» of her merely as 
Rouan." If Alexauder, who describ«! her as an " un- 
married woman," told the truth, Giulia Pamese could not 
have been ita mother. 

It is poasible, however, that the Pope's second st«t«- 
ment likewise was untrue, uud tliat the " lufauto of 
Borne " was not his son, but was a natural child of La- 
cretia. The reader will remember that in March, 1498, 
the Fcrrarese ambassador reported to Duke Ercole tliat it 
was rumored in Rome that the Pope's daugliter had Riven 
birth to a child. This date agrees perfectly with the age 
of 'the Infante Giovanni in September, 1501. Both doen- 
meuts regarding his lE^timation, whidi an." now preserved 
in the Este archives, were originally in Lucretia's chan- 
cellery. She may have taken them with her from Rome to 
Ferrara, or they may have been brongbt to her later. 
Eventually we shall find the Infante at her court in Fer- 
rara, where be was spoken of as her " brother," These 
facta suggest that the mysterious Giovanni Borgia waa 
Lucretia's son — this, however, is only a hypotbeais. The 
city of Nepi and thirty-six other estates were conferred 
upon the child as hia dukedom. 

The second domain, including the dachy of Sermoneta 
and twenty-eight castles, was given to tittle Rodrigo, Lu- 
cretia's only son by Alfonso of Aragon. 

Under Lucretia's changed conditions, this child was an' 
embarrassment to hi>r, for she either was not allowed or 
did nut dare to bring a child by her former husband to Fer- 
rara. For the sake of her character let u« assume that ahe 
was compelled to leave her child among strangers. The 
order to do so, however, does not appear to have emanated 
from Ferrara, for, September 2Sth, the ambassador Qerardi 
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give his uimUt an account of n call wliieh he mado oii 
Madonsa Lucretia, in vbich be said, " Ar her son was 
present, I ask»! her — in auch a way that she could not 
mwtake my moaning — what was tu be done with him; to 
which she replied, ' He will remain in Rome, and will bavti 
an allowance of fifteen thoosand ducata.' "" The little 
Rodrigo wa«. in truth, provided for in a princely maimer. 
He was placed under the guardianship of two cardinals — 
the Patriarch of Alexandria and Francesco Borgia, Arch- 
biiibop of Cosenza. He received the revenues of Sermoneta, 
and be also owned Biselli, his unfortunate father's inherit* 
ancf; for Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile authorized 
their ambassador in Rome, Francesco de Boxas, January 7, 
1502, to confirm Rodrigo in the possession of the duchy of 
Binelli and the city of Quadrata. According to this act liia 
title was Don Rodrigo Borgia of Aragon, Dake of Biselli 
and Sermoneta, and lord of Qaadrat&.f 



■ tD 
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' Oeradi to Ercole, Rome, Sepleinber 88lh. 

t Dkttiiu in ciTiCale Hispali. Januarj T, 1503, To el nj. ArchiVM 
Wodena. In Lib«r Arreii<lamentorum Terr&rutu ad 1 11m as Duos 
■icuiii Bor. de Ar«Kouia Sermoneti. et Jo. de bur.. Nepcsiri. Duces 
intftnles spectftDtiom et Bleorq. scriptoiir. status eoruodem taagstitiaai. 
BiMUJ, IGOS. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

TBI svE OK Tint wRnnnio 

LucRETiA was impatient to leave Rome, which, she 
narked to tin.- umbussador of PLTrora, acvmcd t« her like 
a prison; tht- ilukv Litii»i-lf ve&s no less anxious to con- 
dndfl tb« traiiiiactioii. The preparation of the new bull of 
investiture, however, was delayed, and the ceaaion of Cento 
and Picvi could not be effeett-d without the cüitsent of Car- 
dinal (linliano della Rovere, Archbishop of Bolo^a, who 
was then living in France. Ercole, therefore, postponed 
despatchiniET the bridal escort, although th« approach of win- 
ter would make the journey, which was severe at any time, 
all the more difficult. Whenever Lucretia saw the Ferrari?»' 
ambassadors she asked them how soon the escort would 
come to fetch her. She herself endeavored to remove all 
obstacles. Although the cardinaiU trembled before the 
Pope aud Ciesar. tht-y were reluctant to sign a bull which 
would lose Ferrara's tribute to the Church. They were 
bitterly opposed to allowing the descendants of Atfonao 
and Lacretis, without limitation, to prußt by a remisaion 
of th« annual payment; they would suffer this privilege 
to be enjoyed for three generations at most. The duke 
addressed urgent letters to the cardinal and to Lucretia, 
who finally, in October, succeeded iu arranging matten, 
thcTehy winning high praise from her father>in>law. Diir> 
ing the first half of October she and the duke kept up a 
lively correspondence, which shows that their mutual 
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fid^DC« was increaRinR. It wns plain Hint Kn^oli- was be- 
g'mamg to look upon the unequal match with less dis- 
pleasure, as he discovered that his flaughter-in-law pos- 
aeaaed Kurator sense than he hud xuppoKed. Her letteni to 
him were filled with flattery, espeeially one she wrote when 
she heard he was sick, and Ereole thanked her for having 

Bvrittcn it with tier own hand, whieh he regarded as special 
proof of her affection* 

The ambassadors reported to hini as follows: " When 
we ioformed tho illustrious Duchess of your Eiccelleney'a 
illness, her Majesty displayed the (rreatest concern. She 
tamed pale and stooti for a moment bowed in thouRht. 
She rejtn^'tted that she was not in Ferrara to take care of 
you bersi'lf. When the walls of the Vatican salon tumbled 
in, she nursed his Holiness for two weeks without nesting, 
as the Pope would allow no one else to do anything for 
hüa."t 

H Well might the lUnesa of Lucretia 's fathcr-in-la v 
frighten her. His death would have delayed, if not abso- 
lotely prevented, her marriage with Alfonso; for up to the 

^nresent time she had bo proof that het prospective hus- 

^Bnd's opposition had been overcome. 

^^ There are no letters written by either to the other at 
this time— a silence which is, to say the least, singular. 
Still more disturbing to Lucretia must have been the 
thought that her father himself might die, for his death 
iWould certainly set aside her betrotlial to Alfonso. Shortly 
fter Ercole's illness Alexander fell sick. He bad caught 
aid and lost a tooth. To prevent exaggerated reports 
ling Periara. he hail the dnk4»'a envoy summoned, and 
ctfd him to write his master that his indisposition was 

* Lucr«tia to Rrcnie, OctAbcr 18th; Ereole to Lucietin, OutoborSSil- 
t Gennlo to Eroolft Ootober 10, ISOl. 
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iDsignifieant. *' If the duke were here," said the Pope, 
" I would — even if my face is tied ap — inrite him to go 
aod hunt wild boara." The ambai<8advr irmarked in his 
despatch that the Pope, if he vahied his health, had better 
change his habita, and not leave the palace before day- 
break, and bad better return before nightfall.* 

Ercole and the Pope received congratulations from all 
sides. Cardinals and ambassadors in their letter» pro- 
claimed Lucretia's beauty and graciousness. The Spanish 
envoy in Rome praised her in extravagant terms, and Er- 
cole thanked him for his testimony regarding the virtues 
of his daughter-in-law, t 

Even the King of France displayed the liveliest pleas- 
ure at the event, which, he now discovered, would redound 
greatly to Ferrara's advantage. The Pope, beaming with 
joy, read the congratulations of the monarch an<i his con- 
sort to the consistory. Louis Xlt evtn condescended to 
address a letter to Madonna Lucretia, at the end of which 
were two words in his own hand. Alexander waa so d<^ 
lighted thereby that he sent a copy of it to Ferrara, The 
court of Maximilian was the only one from which no con- 
gratulations were received. The emperor exhibited such 
displeasure that Ercole was worried, as the following lctt«r 
to his plenipotentiaries in Rome shon-s: 
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Thb Ddkb of Ferhara, etc. 

Our Well-Loved : Wo have given his Holiness, our 
Lord, no further infurniation regarding the attitude of the 
illustrious Emperor of the Romans towards him since 
Messer Michelc Remolines departed from here, for we had 
nothing definite to communicate. We have, however, been 
told by 8 trustworthy person with whom the king wn- 
Teraed, that his Majesty was greatly displeased, and that 

• R^l■<^lc to Poll Francesco do Roiu, October M. 1501. 
t Üeiudo SuMwiki to £^o1e. Kom«, Ootobet M, ISOt. 
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he criticised his HoliiK»B in aQmenfiarccI tonns on accoont 
of the Blli&nci> which wc have coBcludpd with him, a« he 
also did in letters «ddre««ed to u» befon.' the betrothal, in 
which he advised us not to enter into it, a8 you will 
leara from the copies oT hi» lettiTs which we send you with 
this. They were shown and read to his Uolinem's smbas- 
aador here. Allliough, so far us we ourselves are con- 
ctrned, we did not attach much iniportanec to hi» Majesty's 
attitude, as we followed the dictates of reason, and arc 
daily becoming more convinced that it will prove advan- 
tageous for US; it nevertheless appears proper, in view of 
our relation» with his HolineM, that tie should be informed 
of our position. 

You will, therefore, tell him everything, and also let 
him see the copiea, if you think best, hut you must say to 
him in our name that he is not to ascribe tbeir authorship 
to ua, and that we have not sent you thwie eopieu because 
of any special importance that we attached to them. 

FaauKA, Octobers, 1901. 



The dtike now allowed nothing io shake his resolution. 
Early in October he selected the escort whose departure 
from Perrara, he frankly stated, would depend upon the 
progress of his negotiations with the Pope. The eonstita- 
tion of the bridal trains, both Roman and Fcrrarese, was 
an important (juestion, and is referred to in one of Q«r- 
ardo's despatches. 



iLLUSTMOue S», icTC. : To-day at six o'clock Hector and 
1 were alone with the Pope, having your letters of the 
twenty-sixth ultimo and of the first of the present month, 
and also a list of those who are to couipuse the escort. His 
Holiness waa greatly pleased, the various persons being 
people of wealth and standing, as he could readily see. 
the rank and position of each being clearly indicated. I 
have learned from the beat of sources that your Excellency 
has exceeded all the Pope's expectations. After we had 
conversed a while with his Holiness, the illustrious Duke 
of Romagna and Cardinal Orsiiti were summoned. There 
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were also prraeiit Monsigiior Elna, Monsignor Trochp, and 
MuKser Adriano. The Pop<> had the list read a si-cond time, 
and affatn it was pruisod, i?spcciully by the duke, who said 
he was acquainted with several of the persons named. He 
kept the list, thanking me warmly when I gave it to him 
again, for he had n-turned it to rne. 

\Vc endeavored to get tJie list of those who are to come 
with the illustrious Duehess, but it has not yt-t bt-en pre- 
pared. His Holiness said that there would not be msn^ 
women among the number, as the ladies of Rome were not 
skilful horsewomen." Hitlierto the Duoheas has had five 
or six young ladies at her court — four very young girls 
and three married women — who will remain with hor 
MajeMy. She has, however, been advised not to bring 
them, as many of the great ladies in Perrara will offer her 
their services. She ha» also a certain Madonna Girolama, 
Cardinal Borgia 'a aiater, who is marrii>d to one of the Or- 
sini. She and three of her women will accompany her. 
These an- tlie only ladies of honor she has hitherto hacL 
I have heard that she will endeavor to find others in Naples, 
but it is believed that she will be able to secun* only a few, 
and that tht-se will merely accompany her. The Duchesa 
of Urbino hus announced that she expects to come with a 
mounted escort of fifty pera^ms. So far as the men are 
concerned, his Holiness said that there would not be many, 
as there were no Roman noblemen escept the Orsini, and 
they generally were away from the city. Stilt, he hoped 
to be able to find sußßcient, provided the Duke of Romagna 
did not take the field, there hciuK a large number of nobiM 
among his followers. His Holiness said that he had plenty 
of priests and scholars to send, but not such persona as 
were fit for a mission of this sort. However, the reti- 
nue furnished by your Majesty will serve for both, espe- 
cially a» — according to his Holiness — it is better for the 
more numerous escort to be sent by the groom, and for 
the bride to oome accompanied by a smaller number. Still 
I do not think her suite will number less than two hundred 
persons. The Pope is in doubt what route her Majesty 
will travel. He thinks she ought to go by way of Bologna, 
and he »lays that the Florentines likewise have invited her. 
Although bis Holiness baa reached no decision, the 

* P«r vwcTti quMto romanc xnlralicha et mala apte « okisllft 
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Ducbeas ban inromied ns that she would journey through 
the Marchi.'«, and the Pope has just coacludi"! that she 
miijFht do ao. Perhaps \iv dt-sirca hor to paaa through the 
estates of thi' Duke of Roiiiagna i>n her way to Bologna. 

Kegardiog your Majesty's wish that a cardinal accom- 
pany the Duchess, his Ilolinesa said that it did not seem 
proper to him for a cardinal to h'ave Uonu' with her; but 
that he had written the Cardinal of Salerno, the Legate 
in the Marches, to go to the seat of the Duke in Romagna 
and wait there, and accompany the Duchess to Ferrnra to 
read mass at the wedding. He thought that the cardinal 
would do this, unless prevented by sickness, in which case 
bis Holineaa would provide another. 

When the Pope diseovered, during this conversation, 
that we had so far been uniible to secure an audience with 
the illustrious Duke, he sliowcd great annoyance, deelar- 
ing it was a niisttike which could only injure his Majesty, 
and he added that the andiassadors of Hiinini hail hccu 
here two months without succeeding in speaking with him, 
as he was in the habit of turning day into night and night 
into day. lie severely criticized his son's mode of living- 
On the other hand, he conunende<i the ilhistrioua Duches», 
saying that she was alwa>-a gracious, and granted audiences 
tt^'ttdily, and that whenever there was need she knew how 
to cajole. He lauded her highly, and stated that she had 
ruled Spolcto to the satisfaction of everybody, and he also 
said that lier Majesty always knew how to carry her point 
— even with himself, the Pope, I think that his Holiness 
spoke in this way more for the purpose of saying good of 
her (which according to my opinion she deserved) than 
to avoid saying anything ill, even if there were occasion 
for it. Tour Majesty's Ever devoted. 

Bon, (kU>b«r «th. 




The Pope seldom allowed an opportunity to pass for 
praising his daughter's beauty and graciousncss. He fre- 
quently compared her with the most famous women of 
Italy— the Marchitmess of Mantua and the Duchess of 
Urbino. One day, while conversing with the ambassadors 
of Pcrrara, he mentioned her age, saying that iu October 
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(1502) she would complete her twenty-second year, while 
Ciesar wouij be tweoty-six thu same month.* 

The Pope was greatly pleased with the members of the 
bridal escort, for they all were either princes of the lioti8C 
of Est« or prominent persons of Ferrara. He also ap- 
proved the selection of Annibale Bentivoglio, son of the 
Lord of Bologna, and said laughingly to the Ferrart-se am- . 
bassadors that, even if their master had chosen Turks to 
come to Rome for the bride, they would have been wel- 
come. 

The Florentines, owing to their fear of Ciesar, Bcnt am- 
bassadora to Lucretia to aak her to come by way »f their 
[city when she went to Ferrara; the Pope, however, waa 
determined that she should make the journey through Ro- 
raagna. According to an oppressive custom of the day, 
the people through whoae country persons of quality trav- 
eled were required to provide for them, and, in order not 
to tax Romagna too heavily, it wa:i decided that the Fcr- 
rarese escort should come to Rome by way of Ttiacany. 
The Republic of Florence firmly refused to entertain the 
escort all the time it was in its territorj-, although it waa 
willing to care for it while in the city or to make a hand- 
some present, t 

In the meantime preparations were under way in Fer- 
rara for the wedding festivities. The Dukv invited all the 
princes who were friendly to him to be present. He had 
even thought of tlie oration which waa to be delivered in 
Ferrara when Lucretia was given to her husband. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance these orations were regarded as of 
the greatest importance, and he was anxious to accur« a 

* Ocnrdo to Ercole. October 36, 1001. 

t The oralot Muitredo Muifr«dl to Brcola, Florence, Norember 22 
ud 24. 1501. 
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speaker who could be d^pptidcrt upon to deliver a master- 
piecf. Ert'ole had instructed bis ambassadors in Rome 
to send him particulars regarding the house of Borgia for 
the orator to use in preparing his spwch.* 

The ambassadors scnipulousiy carried out their in- 
struutioDB, and wrote their sovereign as follows: 



IiiLusTRious Princr AND Mabteb: We have spared no 
efforts to learn everything possible regarding the illustri- 
ous housi* of Borgia, as your Excellency commanded. We 
mitde a thorough investigation, and tiiernbers of our auite 
here in R4>me. not only the scholars but also those who we 
knew were loyal to you. did the same. Although we fin- 
ally succeeded in ascertaining that the house is one of the 
noblest and most tineient in Spain, wc did not discover 
that its founders ever did anything very remarkable, per- 
hups becHime life in that country is «luict and uneventful 
— your Exeellcney knows that such is the ease in Spain, 
especially in Valencia. 

Whatever there ia worthy of not« dates from the time 
of Calixtus, and, in fact, the deeds of Calixtus himself are 
those most worthy of comment ^ Platina, however, has 
given an account of his life, which, moreover, ia well 
known to everybody. Whoever is to deliver the oration 
has ample material, therefore, from which to choose. We, 
illustrious Sir, have been able to learn nothing more re- 
garding this hnusi' than what you already know, and this 
concerns only the members of the family who have been 
Popes, and is derived chiefly from the audience speeches. 
In case we succeed in finding out anything more, we shall 
inform your Excellency, to whom we commend ourselvea 
in all humility. 

I Rome. October 18, 1501. 
this 
so u 



"When the de-scendant of the ancient house of Este read 
this terse despatch he must have smiled; its candor was 
so undiplomatic that it bordered on irony. The doughy 

* The dulta to hi» umbweadon la Rom«, October 7, ISOL 
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atubassadora, however, apparently did not fK to the right 
source«, for if they had applied to the courtiers who were 
intimate with tlii- Borgia — for example, the Porcaro — they 
would have obtained a genealogical tri-i* Hhowinfi a descent 
from the old kings of Aragon, if not from Hercules him- 
self. 

In the meantime the impatience of the Pope and Lu- 
cretia was steadily increasing, for the departure of the 
bridal escort was delayed, snd the enemies of the Borgiji 
were already begiiiiiinp to make merry. The duke de- 
clared that he could not think of sending for Donna La- 
cretia until the bull of investiture was in his hands. Ue 
complained at the Pope 's delay in (ullilling his promises. 
Be also demanded that the part of the rnurruiKe portion 
vhich was to be paid in coin through banking houses in 
Venice, Bologna, and other cities be handed oir-er on th« 
bridal escort's entry into Rom«, and threatened in ease it 
waa not paid in full to have hia people return to Ferrara 
without the bride.* As it was impossible for him to bring 
about th« immediate c«««ion of Cento and Pievi, he aaked 
from the Pope as a pledge that either the bishopric of 
Bologna be given his son Ippolito, or that his Holiness fur- 
nish a bond. He aJso demanded certain benefices for his 
natural son Don Giulio, and for his ambassador Gianluca 
Pozzi, Lucretia succeeded in securing the bishopric of 
Keggio for the latter and also a house in Rome for the 
Ferrarcse envoy. 

Another important question was the dowry of jewels 
which Lucretia waa to receive. During the Renaissance 
the passion for jewels amounted to a mania. Ercole sent 
word to hia daughter-in-law that ahe mnst not dispose of 

• Ereolr l.i Gomrdu SaniMui. No«mbcr M, lüOl. Oilior totUrt o( 
liku irD|>ort were written bf the diikc to his pleuiiwteiitiiirie«. 
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hor jewels, but must bring thtm with bcr; hv nlao said that 
he would Bund her a haudsonif <inintiiftit liy tho bridul 
escort, (cuilantly adding that, as sh<! ht^rsolf was a precious 
jewel, sill' diservi'd the most beautiful i^ms — even more 
ma^iäeent ones than he and hlx own couHort had pos- 
Bcasvd; it is true he was not so wealthy as the Duke of 
Savoy, but, nevertheless, he was in a position to aend her 
jewels no less beautiful than those ii'wen her by the duke,* 
The n'lations between Ercoie aud hiit duughter-iu-law 
were as friendly as could be desired, for Lucretia exerted 
herself to seeure the Pope's consent to his demands. Ilia 
Holines«, however, was greatly annoyed by the duke's con- 
duct ; he sent urgent re<iuest3 to him to de8pat«h the escort 
to Rome, and assured bini that the two castles in ilomagna 
would be delivered over to him before Luerctia rt-ached 
Porrara, but in cajw she did arrive there first that every- 
thing she asked would be granted — his love for her wa» 
such that he even thought of paying her a visit in Per- 
rara in the spring.f The Pope sUNpecled, however, that 
the delay in sending the bridal escort was due to the 
machinations of Maximilian. Even as late as November the 
emperor had despatched his secretary, A>rostino Si-menzu, 
to the duke to warn him not to send the escort to Homef 
adding that he woukl show his gratitude to Ercole. Novem- 
ber 22d the duke wrote the imperial jdenipotentiapy a letter 
in which he sttitwl that he had immediately sent a courier 
to his ftiiibiissador in Rome; it would soon be winter, and 
the time would therefore be unfavorable for bringing Lu- 
crctia; if the Pope was willing, he would postpone the wed- 
ding, but he would not break off with him entirely. His 

■ Rreolc to Gcranlo S»raconi in Rome. October 11. 1301. 
t Despatch ot Iho Femrosc ambasxiulun to Krcole, Rome. October 
»1. 1501. 
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Majesty should remember that if lie did this, the Pope 
would become his bitterest enemy, aud would persecute him, 
and might vwu make war on him. It waa, he stated, for 
the express pur]>08e of avoiding t)iis that he had consented 
to enter into an alliance with his iloliucsw. He, therefope^ 
hoped that his Majesty would not expose him to this danger, 
but that, with hi» usual justice, be would appreciate his ex- 
cuses.* 

At the same time he instructe<l his ambassadors in Rome 
to inform the Pope of the emperor's threats, and to say to 
him that he wait n-udy to fulfil hin own ubligatiouit and also 
to urge his Holiness to have the bulls prepared at once, aa 
further delay was dangerous. ■ 

Alexander thereupon fell into a rup-; he overwhelmed 
the ombaiisudoni with reproaehes, and called the duke a 
" trademnou." On December 1st Ercole announced to the 
emperor's messenger that he was unable longer to delay 
sending the bridal i-iwort, for, if he did, it would mean a 
rupture with the Pope. The same day he wrote to his am- 
bassadors in Kome and complained of the use of the epithet 
*' tradesman," which the Pope had applied to him.f He, 
however, reassured his noliness by informing bini that he 
hnd decided to despatch the bridal i«cort from Perrara the 
ninth or tenth of Dreember.J 

* It quaje uiaJ eOeuto voltMiJo uiii tagir^, muuo contlcK&ii h contn- 
haro I« afflnitn cum son SnoLilä. Kuspousum iUmi Dtii duel« Ferrmrt* 
D. Augutrlino Scmetie Ces Mtis »«crotario. Fcrrftra, Nuveutx'r 33. 1001. 

f Cbe il provcdere d«i Duua er& ud procodsr« dft morcaUut«. Ercol« 
Co 0«nrda Sknceiii, December 1, IGOl. 

} EroQl« to Al«xuidor TT. December 1. 1901. 
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CHAPTER XSII 

AKRIVAL ANO RETIJBN OF THK BRIDAL ESCORT 

In the meantime Lucrftia's trouBSi^u was being pre* 
pared with &a expense worthy of a king's daughter. Ou 
December 13, 1501, the agent in Rome of the Marchese 
Uonzaga wrote hia master as follows: " The portion will 
consist of three hundred thousand ducats, not counting the 
presents which Madonna will receive from time to time. 
First a hundred tliousand ducats aro to he paid in money 
in instalments in Perrara. Then there will be silverware 
to the value of three thousand ducats; jewels, fine linen, 
costly trappings for horse» and mutes, toKether worth 
another hundred thousand. In her wardrobe »lie has a 
trimmed dress worth more than fifteen thousand ducats, 
and two himdred eostly »hiftfi, jtome of which are worth a 
hundred ducats apiece; the sleeves alone of some of them 
cost thirty ducat« each, being trimmed with gold fringe,*' 
Another person reported to the Marcht«» Isabella that Lu- 
cretia had one drexs worth twenty thousand ducats, and a 
bat valued at ten thousand. " It is said," su the Montuan 
agent writes, " that more gold baa been prepared and sold 
h«re in Naples in six months than baa been used heretofore 
in two years. She briuffs her husband another hundred 
I thouRand ducats, the value of the castles (Cento and 

I Pieve), and will also secure the remission of Perrara'a 

I tribute. The number of horses and persons the Pope will 

I place at hia daughter's disposal will amount to a thousand. 
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There will bi- two hiindrwl carriagpa— among them sciin« of 
French makr, if there ir lime — mid with these will come 
the escort which is to take her."* 

Till.' duke finally concluded to send the bridal escort, 
although the bulls were not resdy for him. As he was 
anxioUR to make tht' marriage of his son with Lucrctia an 
event of the greatest magnificence, he sent a cavaleade of 
more than fifteen hundred persons for her. At their head 
were Cardinal Ippolito and five other member« of the 
ducal house; his brothers, Don Perrante and Don Sigls- 
mondo; also Niccolu Maria d'Este, Bishop of Adrta; Melia- 
duse d'Esti*, Bishop of Comacchio; and Bon Eroole, a 
nephew of the duke. In the escort were numerous promi- 
nent friends and kinsmen or v-aasats of the house of Per- 
rara, lords of Correggio and Mirandola; the Counts Kan- 
gone of Modena; one of the Pio of Carpi; the Counts Bevi- 
Inciiua, RoviTella, Sagrato, StroKzi of Ferrara, Auoibale 
Bentivoglio of Bologna, and many others. 

These gentlemen, magnificently clad, and with heavy 
gold chains about their necks, mounted on beautiful horsM, 
left Ferrara December 9th, with thirteen trumpeters and 
eight fifes at their head; and thus this wedding eavalcjide, 
led by a worldly cardinal, rode noisily forth upon their 
journey. In our time such an aggregation might easily be 
mistaken for a troop of trick riders. Nowhere did this 
brave company of knighbt pay their reckoning; in the 
domain of Perrara they lived on the duke; in other words, 
at the expense of his subjects. In the lands of other lonls 
they did the same, and in the territory of the Church the 
cities they visited were required to provide for them. 

Id spite of tlie luxury of the Renaissance, traveling was 
at that time veiy disagreeable; everywhere in Europe it was 
* Despatch o( OioTuuti Luddo, iu Ih« «rcblVM ot UantuA. 
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SH (lifHcult thi-n us it is now in the Orient. Qroat lords and 
ladias. who ti)-d«y Hit ucruss tlio cuiiutry in comfortable 
railway carrianes, traveled in the sixteenth century, even 
in the most civilized states of Europe, mounted on horst-s 
or inuU'S, or nlowly in svdau-ehuirs, espuMod to nil tlic in< 
clemencies of wind and weather, and unpaved roads. Tht? 
cavalcade was thirtoea days on the way froin Pcrraru to 
Rome — A jounioy which can now be made in a few honrR. 

Finally, on Decembej- 22d, it reached Monterosi, a 
wretched castle fifteen miles from Rome. All were in a 
deplorable condition, wet to the itkin by winter rains, and 
covered with mud ; and men and horses completely tired out. 
From thiB place the etirdiiml (wnt a mt'ssenger with a 
herald to Rome to receive the Pope's commands. ^Vnswer 
was brrmght that they were to enter by the Porta del 
Popolo. 

The entrance of the Perrarese into Rome was the most 
theatriciil event that occurred during the rei^ of Alex- 
ander VI. Processions were the favorite spectacles of the 
Middle Ages; State, Church, and society displayed their 
wealth and power in maguißcent cavalcadcfi. The horse 
was symbolic of the world's strength and magnificence, 
but with the disappeftranee of knighthood it lost its 
place in the history of civilization. How the love of form 
and color of the people of Italy — the home of processions 
— has ehangnl was shown in Rome, July 2, 1871, when 
Victor Emmanuel entered his new capital. Had this epi- 
sode — on« of the weightiest in the whole history of Italy 
— occurred during the Renaiasance, it would have been 
made the occasion of a magnificent triumph. The entrance 
into Rome of the first kiuK of united Italy we.** made, how- 
ever, in a few dnat-covered carriages, which conveyed 
th« monarch and his court from the railway station to 
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their lodgiogB; yet in this bour^ois simplicity there was 
really more moral Rreatiieas than in any of the triiunpha 
oi the (Vsars. That the love of parades which existed 
in the Renaissance has died out is, perhaps, tu be ri^grett^di, 
for uccttsions still arise when they are neeeaaary. 

Alexander's prestige would certainly have Buffered if, 
on the occasion of a family fiiuctiou of such importance, 
he had failed to offer tlie people as evidence of his power a 
brilliant spectacle of some sort. The very fact that Adrian 
VI did not uDdcrstaiid and appreciate thU requirement 
of the Renaissance made him the butt of the Romans. 

At ten o'clock on the morning; of December 23d the 
Ferrarese reached the Honte Molle, where breakfast wo» 
served in a nearby villa. The appearance of this neighbor- 
hood must at that time have been ditTerent from what it ii 
ta>d»y. There were casinos and wine liouses on the slopes 
of Monte Mario — whose summit was occupied even at that 
time by a villa belonging to the MelUni — and on the hilU 
beyond the Flaminian Way. Nicholas V had restored the 
bridge over the Tiber, and also bcfiun a tower nearby, which 
Calixtua III completed. Between the Ponte UiAU and the 
Porta del Popolo there waa then, — just as there is now, — a 
wretched suborb. 

At the bridge crossing the Tiber they foand a wedding 
escort composed of tlie si^nators of Rome, the governor of 
the city, and the captain of police, accompanied by two 
thousand men, some on foot and some mounted. Half a 
bowshot from the gate the cavalcade met Caesar's suite. 
First came six pagej?, then a hundred mountetl noblemen, 
followed by two hundred SwiH.s clothed in black and yel- 
low velvet with the arms of the Pope, birettas on their 
heads, and bearing lialbenls. Behind them rode the Duke 
of Bomagua with the ambassador of France at his side, 
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who wore a French costume and a Roldcu sasli. After 
greeting each other mid the blan* of trumpets, the gentle- 
men dismounted from their horst«. Ctraar embraced Car- 
dinal Ippolito and rode at his side as far an the city gate. If 
Vatentlao's following numbered four thousand and the city 
official)! two thousand more, it is diQicult tu conceive, taking 
the Rpectatont also into account, how so large a number of 
people could congregate before the Porta del Popolo. The 
rows of housi« which now extend from this gate could not 
have been in exintence then, and the spacP occupied by tlie 
Villa Borghese must have been vacant. At the gate the 
cavalcade was met by nineteen cardinals, each accom- 
panied by two hundred persons, 'llie reception here, 
owing to the oration, required over two hours, conse- 
quently it was evening when it was over. 

Finally, to the din of trumpets, flfes, and horns, the 
cavalcade set out over the Corso, across the Campo di Pioro, 
for the Vatican, where it was saluted from Castle S. 
Angelo. Alexander stood at a window of the palace to 
See the procession which marked the fulfilment uf the 
dearest wish of his house. His chamberlain met the Fer- 
rarcae at the steps of the palace and conducted them to 
his Holiness, who, accompanied by twelve cardinals, ad- 
vanced to meet them. They kisaed hia feet, and he raised 
them op and embraced them, A few moments were spent 
in animated conversation, after which Ceesar ted the 
princes to his sister. Leaning on the arm of an elderly 
cavalier drcascd in black velvet, with a golden chain about 
bis neck, Lucretia went as far as the entrance of her 
palace to greet thorn. According to the prearranged cere- 
monial she did not kiss her brothers- in daw, but merely 
bowed to them, following the French custom. She wore 
a dresa of some white material embroidered in gold, over 
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wliich there was a garmoDt of dark brow» velvet trimmed 
with sable. The sleeves were of white and gold brocade, 
tight, and barrtd iü the Spanish fanhion. Her heud-drcss 
was of a green gauxe, with u fine goJd band and two row» of 
pearht. About her neck was a heavy chain of pearls with 
8 ruby pendant. Refreshmeuts were served, and Lucrctia 
diatribiited small gifts — the work of Roman jewelers — 
among those present. The princes departed highly 
pleased with their reception. " This much I know," wrote 
EI Prete, " that the eyes of Cardinal IppoIHo sparkled, 
as much as to say. She is an enchanting and exceedingly 
erraciouit lady," 

The cardinal likewise wrote the name eveninjj to his 
sister Isabella of Mantua to satisfy her curiosity r^ard- 
iag liueretia's costume. Dress was then an important 
matter in the eyes of a court; in fact there never was a 
time when women's costumes were richer and more care- 
fully studied Uiau they were during the RenaisBaJicc. The 
Harchioness had sent an agent to Rome apparently for the 
aole purpose of giving her an account of the bridal fes- 
tivities, and she had directed hira to pay special attention 
to the dresses. El Prete carried out his instructions as 
eoQscicntiousty as a n-porter for a daily paper would now 
do.* Prom hia description an artist could paint a good 
portrait of the bride. 

The same evening the Ferraresc ambassadors paid their 
official visit to Donna Lucretia, and they promptly wrote 
the duke regarding the impreasion his daiit;htvr-in-l«w had 
made upon them. 

Illustrious Master t To-day after »upper Don Qerardo 
Saraceoi and I betook ourselves to the illustrious Madonna 

• The report of this agent, who sigos himself El Proto, h prwcrvNl 
ÜI the uvhiTC« o[ M&utuft. 
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Lucrptia, to pay our rospecia in the numc of your Execl- 
leucy and lits Majesty Don Alfonso. We had« long con- 
versation regarding various matten«. Sbc is a most iutel- 
Jigont and lovely, and also exccfdingly gracions lady. Your 
Excellency and the illustriotut Don Alfonso — so wo wcri.' 
led to conclude — will be highly pleased with her. Besides 
being extremely graceful in every way, she is modest, lov- 
able, and decorous. Moreover, she i» a devout and Ood- 
fearing Christian. To-morrow she is going to confession, 
and during Ohristmaa week she will receive the communion. 
She is verj- beautiful, but her charm of manner is still 
more striking. In short, her character is such that it is . 
impossible to suspect anything ' " sinistei- ' ' of her ; but, un 
the contrary, we look for only the best. It swms to be our 
duty to tell you the ejcact truth in thi« letter, 1 commend 
myself to your Ilighnesn's merciful benevolence. Rome, 
December 23, 1501, the sixth hour of the night. 
Tour Excellency 's servant, 

J()H.\NNE8 LuCAa 



PcHui'ti lett«r shows how anxious were the dulcc &nd 
his son, even up to the last. It must have been a humilia- 
tion for both of them to have to confide their «UBpieions to 
their ambassador in Rome, and to aak him to tind out what 
he could regarding the character of a lady who was to be 
the future Duchess of Ferrara. The very phrase in Pogui's 
letter that there was nothing " sinister " to be suspected 
of Lucretia shows how black were the rumors that cir- 
culated regarding her. Hi« testimony, therefore, is all the 
more valuable, and it is one of the most important docu- 
ments for forming a judgment of Lucrctia's character. 
Had she been afforded a chance to read it, her mortiflca* 
tion would, no doubt, have outweighed her satisfaction.* 

• The Parrnniw »gent, Bnrtolomco Brcsciani. wbu luul bwii »ent to 
Bome on mstlcr» coiiuccUhI with this Church, is nn less rompIiniEOUrj. 
He uys, U. Eici-tl. V. r«iiia);Qera moitu beu satisrni^lo <U iiueuU Illma 
Hftdoiu per eatcre dotada dc Unt) ogstunii ot buntitde. (To lli« diilio, 
Ootobtr 30. lltOl.) Ha infoniMd him aluo that Luerctia of I«q conrersed 
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The FeiraresP princes took up their «bode in the Vati- 
ean; other gentlemen oeoupied the Belvedere, while the 
msjority were provided for by the citizens, who were eom- 
pelled to entertain thera. At that time the popes handled 
their private matters just as if they were affairs of state, 
aad met exponues by taxing the court officials, who, in spite 
of this, made a good living, and even grew rich by the 
Pope's mercy. The merchants likewise were required to 
bear a part of the expense of these ecclesiastical functiona. 
Many of tlie officials grumbled over entertaining the Pcr- 
rarese, and provided for them so badly that the Pope was 
compelled to interfere.* 

During the Christmas festivities the Pope read mass in 
S. Peter's. The princes were present, and the duke's 
ambassador described Alexander's magnificent and also 
" saintly " bearing in terms more fitting to depict the ap- 
pearance of an accamplished actor.) 

The Pope now gave orders for the carnival to begin, 
and there were daily banquets and festivities in the Vati- 
can. 

El Prete has left a naive account of an erening's en- 
tertainment in Lucretia's palace, in which he gives us a 
vivid picture of the cUHtoma of the day. " The illustrious 
Madonna," so wrote the reporter, " appears in public but 
little, because she b busy preparing for her departure. 
Sunday evening, S, Stephen's Day, December 26th, I went 
anexpectedly to her residence. Her Majesfy was in her 
chamber, seated by the bed. In a corner of the room 
were about twenty Roman women dressed a la romaneica, 



vitb * uintl; person wlio had bMa Mcludcd In ths T&tlean for alght 
jean. 

• Despatch of OIarIiic* PokS lo Brcol«, R^m«, I>(»<!*mb«r 30, IBOI, 

f pMti U) Eroui«, B«iue, December 25, lOOt. 
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' wearing certain cloths on their heads '; the ladies of her 
court, to the numbtT of tea, witl- also present. A noblc- 
maa from Valencia and a lady of th« court, Niccola, led 
the dance. They were followed by Don Ferranti^ and Ma^ 
donnu, who danced with extreme grace and animation. 
She wore a caiuorra of hlack velvet with gold borders and 
black sleeves; the cuffs were tight; the sleeves were slashed 
at the Shoulders; her breast was covered up to the neck 
with a veil luadt- of iiold thread. About her neck she wore 
a strinff of pearls, and on her head a green net and a chain 
of rubies. She had an overskirt of black velvet trimmed 
with fur, colored, and very beautiful. The trouascaiLT of 
her ladies-in-waiting are not yet ready. Two or three of 
the women arc pn^tty ; one, Catalina, a native of Valencia, 
dances well, and another, Angela, is charming. Without 
tellbg her, I picked her out as my favorite. Yesterday 
evening (28th) the oardinai, the duke, and Don Ferrante 
walked about the city masked, and afterwards we went to 
the duchess's house, where there was dancing. Everywhere 
in Rome, from morning till night, one sees nothing but 
conrtCBaos wearing masks, for after the clock strikes the 
twenty-fourth hour they are not permitted to show them- 
selves abroad." 

Although the marriage had been performed in Ferrara 
by proxy, Alexander wished the 8er\'ice to be «lid again 
in Rome. To prevent repetition, the ceremony in Fer- 
rara had been performed only vu valo, the exchange oC 
rings having been deferred. 

On the evening of December 30th, the Ferrareee 
escorted Madonna Lucretia to the Vatican, When Al- 
fonso's bride left her palace she was accompanied by her 
entire court and fifty maids of honor. She was dressed iu 
gold brocade and criinsun velvet trimmed with erwinej 
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th« elcevc« of her gowD r<iacheti to the floor; her trBin was 
borne by some of ber ladies ; hor golden hair waa confined 
by a, black ribbon, and about hiT ucck she wore a string of 
pearls with a pendant consisting of an emerald, a niby, 
and a large pearl. 

Don Ferrante and Sigisniondo led her by the hands; 
when tbo train sot fortJi a body of mURieinmi stationed ott 
the steps of S. Peter's began to play. The Popp, on the 
throne in the Sala Paolina, surrounded by thiri(\'n car- 
dinal» and his son Oasar, awaited her. Among the for- 
eign representatives present were the ambassadoni of 
France, Spain, and Venice; the Grcrman envoy was absent. 
The ceremony began with the reading of the mandate of 
the Duke of Ferrara, after whieh the Bishop of Adria de- 
livered the wedding sermon, which the Pope, however, eom- 
manded to be cut short.* A table was placed before him, 
and by it stood Don Ferrante — as his brother's reprtsen- 
tatire — and Donna Liicretia. Ferrante addressed the for- 
mal ([uestiou to her, and on her answering in the affirma- 
tive, he placed the ring on h<-r tiugor with the following 
words: " This ring, illustrious Donna Lueretia, the noble 
Don Alfonso sends thee of his own free will, and in his 
name I give it thee "; whereupon she replied, " And I, of 
my own free will, thus accept it," 

The performance of the ceremony was attested by a 
notary. Then followed the presentation of the jewels to 
Lucretift by Cardinal Ippolito. The duke, who sent her a 
costly present worth no less than seventy thousand ducat«, 
attached special weight to the manner in which it was to 
be given her. On December 21st be wrot« hi« son that in 
presenting the jewels he should use certain words which his 

■ Fu necessftrio che In abremsse, Gluluoa and GcmnK> to Kroole, 
Borne, D»oemb«r 80, 1501. 
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amlwnedor Pozzi would give liin], nnd bo was told that 
this was don? «r a precautionary measure, so that, in case 
Donna Liicretia should prove untrue to Alfonoo, the jewels 
wouJd not be lost.* Until the very last, the duke handled 
tbo Borgias with the mLsgivings of n man who feared he 
might be cheated. On December 30th Pozzi wrote him: 
" There ix a document regarding tbis marriage which 
airoply states that Donna Lueretia will be given, for n 
present, the bridal ring, but nothing is said of any other 
gift. Your EseeUency'» intention, tbereforo, was carried 
out exactly. There was no mention of any present, and 
your KxccUeacy need have no anxiety." 

Ippolito performed hi» part m gracefully that the 
Pope told him he bad heightened the beauty of the present. 
The jewels were in a small box which the cardinal first 
placed before the Pope aiitl then opened. One of the 
keepers of the jewels from Ferrara helped him to display 
the gem» to the WiA advuutagi-. The Pope took the box 
in his own hand and showed it to his daughter. There 
were chains, rings, earrings, and precious stones beauti- 
fully set. Especially magnificent was a ittring of pearls — 
Lueretia's favorite gem. Ippolito also presented his sister- 
in-law with bis gift», among which were four beautifully 
ehascd eroBsem. Tbc cartlitials sent similar presents. 

After this the guests went to the windows of the salon 
to watch the games in the Piazza of S. Peter; these con- 
sisted of races and a mimic battle for a ship. Eight noble- 
men defended the vessel against an equal number of op- 

* B dd nello Rcopo, che m msncMM onw Puchoisa rtmo lo Tllma 
Ddb AlfaimD noil fo^e [liu obbligato il! quaiiLo vüIvts (>s«erlo circ« dettfl 
gioj*. Ervoln to Conüniil IppoHlo, Lh;<*mber 2!, IMl. Thtiro 1» a 
iMtcr of tha «m« dkt« regarding tha »ubiect, «rltt4D by Ercolo to Ginn- 
luca Paul 
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ponents. They fought with sharp weapons, and five people 
were wounded. 

This ov<.T, the company repaired to the Chamber of the 
Parrots, where the Pope took his pooition upon the throne, 
with the cardinals on his left, and Ippolito, Donna La- 
cretia, and Cii'sar ou his right. EI Prete says; " AU-xondor 
asked Ciesar to lead the dance with Donna Lucretia, which 
he did very gracefully. His HolinL-ss was in continoat 
laughter. The ladies of the court danced in couples, and 
extremely well. The dance, which lasted more than on 
hour, was followed by the comedies. The first was not fin- 
ished, as it was too long; the second, which was in Latin 
verse, and in which a shepherd and several children ap- 
peared, was very beautiful, but I have forgotten what it 
represented. When the comedies were finished all de- 
parted except his Holiness, the bride, and her brother-in- 
law, fn the iVt>ninKr the Pope Rave the woddinit ban(4uet, 
but of this I am unable to send any account, as it was a 
family affair." 

The festivities cnntinned for days, and all Rome re* 
sounded with the noise of the carnival. During the clos- 
ing days of the yi-ar Cardinal Sanseverino and CKsar 
presented some plays. The one given by Ciesar was an 
eclogue, with rustic scenery, in which the shepherd sang 
the praisL« of the youug pair, and of Duke Ercolc, and ihe 
Pope as Ferrara's protector.* 

The first day of the new year (1502) was celebrated 
with great pomp. The various quarters of Rome oi|[an- 
ized a parade in which were thirteen floats led by the gon- 
falonier of the city and the magistrates, which passed tnaa 
the Piazza Navona to the Vatican, accompanied by the 
strains of music. The first car represented the triumph of 
* Pouf to Sroole, Jsnufttr 1, 1S03. Arohires ol Uodena, 
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Herculea, another Jnlius Cesar, and othera various Roman 
heroes. They stopped before the Vatican to enable the 
Pope and his i^uestii to admire the spectacle from the 
windows. Poems in honor of the young couple were de- 
claimed, and four hours were thus passed. 

Then followed comedies in the Chamber of the Parrots. 
Subsequently a moresca or ballet was performed in the 
" sala of the Pope," whose walls were decorated with 
beautiful tapestries which had been executed by order of 
Innocent VIII. Here was erected a low stage decorated 
with foliage and illuminated by torchea. Thp Inoken-on 
took their places on benches and on the tloor, aa they pre- 
ferred. After a short eclogue, a jongleur dreased aa a 
woman danced the moresca to the accompaniment of tam- 
borincs, and Cafsar also took part in it, and waa reco^ized 
in spite of his disguise. Trumpets announced »t second 
performance. A tree appeared npon whose top was a 
Genius who recited versee; these over, he dropped down 
the ends of nine silk ribbons which were taken by nine 
maskers who danced a ballet about the tree. This moresca 
was loudly applauded. In conclusion th« Pope aaked his 
daiu;hter to dance, which she did with one of her women, 
a native of Valencia, and they were followed by all the 
men and women who had taken part in the ballet.* 

Comedies and moreschr. were in great favor on festal 
occasions. The poets of Rome, the Porcaro, the Mellini, 
Inghirami, and Evangelista Maddaleni, probably composed 
tbestf pieccH, and they may also have taken part in 
I them, for it was many years since Rome had been given 

I such a brilliant opportunity to show her progress in his- 

[ trionicB. Lucretia was showered with sonnets and epitha- 

I lamia. It is Ktrange that not one of these has been pro- 

^H ■ El PnU to iMbella. Rome, Juiiuu? S, 1S09. 
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wrved, and also that not a single Roman po et of the d»y 
in .mentionpcl as the autHöf_of~ any 



comedi es. On 

January 2d a bull fight was givi-n in the P'luxzaot S, Peter'^ 
Tho Spanish bull fight was introduced into Italy in the 
fourteenth ct-ntury, but not until the fifteenth had it be- 
comp general. Tin- Aragonesc brought it to Napli-s, und 
the Borgias to Konie. Hitherto the only thing of the sort 
which hod been seen was tho bull-baiting in the Piazza 
Navona or on th^' Toslaccio. C«aar wa« fiin<l of display- 
ing his agility and strength in this barbarous sport Dur- 
ing Ih« jubilee year he excited the wonder of all Rome by 
dvcapitating a bull with a single stroke in one of these con- 
test». On January 2d he and nine other Spaniardn, who 
probably were professional niatadunt, entered the enclosure 
with two loose bulls, where he mounted his horse and with 
hi» lanee attacked the more ferocioua one single-banded; 
then he dismounted, and with the other Spaniards con- 
tinued to goad thu animals. After this heroic performance 
the duke left the arena to the matadors. Ten bulbi and one 
bnffalo were slauKhU-rcfJ. 

In the evening the }ien<tcbmi of Plautus and other 
pieces were produced in which wa.'« celebrated the majesty 
of Cieaar and Ercole. The Fej-rarese ambassador sent his 
master an account of these performances which is a valu- 
able picture of the day. 

Thia evening the Menttthmi was recit«d in the Pope's 
room, and the Slave, the Parasite, the Pandor, and the 
wife of Menffichmua performed their parts well. Th« 
Mena>chrai themselves, however, played badly. They had 
no masks, and there wa« no scenery, for the room was too 
small. In the scene where Mena^ehmns, seized by com- 
mand of his father-in-law, who thinks he is mad, e-xdaims 
that he is being subjected to force, he added: " This passes 
understandiog; for CtESar is mighty, Zeus merciful, and 
Hctoules kind." 
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Before the performance of this comedy the foUowittg 
pliiy wu* (riven: first appeared a hoy in woman's clothts 
who repreaentpd Virtut', and another in the character of 
Fortune, 'I'hi-y hegau to banter each other a-t to which 
was the mightier, whereupon Fame suddenly appeared, 
RtandinK on a globe which rested on a float, upon which 
were the words, " Gloria Doniua Borgia-." Fame, who also 
csIIhI tiim.self Lig^ht, awarib'd Virtue the priz*' over For- 
tune, sayinEjT that Ca-sar and Ercole by Virtue had over- 
come Fortune; thereupon he described a number of the 
heroic deeds performed by the illuMtriuus Duke of I{o- 
^H. Hercules with the lion's skin and club app<?ared, 
id Juno Bent Fortune to attack liiiri. Hercules, however, 
'overcame Fortune, seized her and chained her; whereupon 
Juno begged him to free her, and he. gracious and gener- 
ous, consenled to grant Juno's request on the condition 
that she would never do anything which might injure the 
house of Ercole or that of CVaar Borgia. To this she 
agreed, and. in addition, she promised to bless the union 
of the two houses. 

Then Roma ontorcd upon another float. She com- 
plained that Alexander, who occupied Jupiter's place, had 
been unjust to her in penuitting the illustrious Donna Lu- 
oretia to go away; she praised the duchess highly, and said 
that die was tin* refuge of all Rome, Then came a per- 
sonilication of Ferrara — but not on a float— and said that 
Lueretia was not going to take up her abode in an un- 
worthy city, and that Rome would not lose her. Mercury 
followed, having been sent by the god« to reconcile Rome 
and Ferrara, as it was in accordance with their wish that 
Donim fjucrelia was going to the latter city. Then he in- 
vited Ferrara to take s seat by bis side in the place of 
honor on the float. 

All this was accompanied by descriptions in polished 
hexaroeten*, whieb celebrated the alliance of ('ft"snr and 
[j Ercole, and predicted that together they would overthrow 

U all the latter'« eiiemie.'*. If this prophi-ey is realized, the 

I marriage will result greatly to our advantage. So we com- 

I nieod ourselves to your Excellency's mercy. 

I Your Ilighneas's servants, 

^^m Johann Lucas and (^^icrardijs Sabaceku& 
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Finally the date set for LucrptJa to leave — Jattuary 
6th — arrived. The Pope was cU'termined tliat Irt depart- 
ure should be attended by a ma^ificest display : ahe should 
traverse Italy like a qmieu. A cardinal was to accompasy 
her as legate, Franeesco Borgia, Archbishop of Cosi-nza, 
having been chosen for this purpose. To Liieretia he 
owed hia cardiuulati-, and he waa a most devoted retainer; 
" an elderly man, a worthy person of the house of Bor^ 
gria," so Pozzi wrote to Perrara. Madonna was ala» ac- 
companied by the biuhopa of Caraiola, Venosa, and Orte. 

Alexander endeavored to persuade many of the tioblv« 
of Rome, men and women, to accompany Lucretia, and he 
succeeded in inducing s large number to do eo. The city of 
Rome appointed four special envoys, who were In remain 
in Perrara as long as the festivities tasted — Stefano del 
Bttfalo, Antonio Paoluz»), Giacomo Fran^ipane, and Do- 
menico Maasimi. The Roman nobility selected for the same 
purpose Francesco Colonna of Palestrina and Giuliano, 
Count of Anguillara. There were also Itanuccio Farni>«e 
of Matolica and Don Giulio Rainiondo Borgia, the Pope's 
nephew, and captain of the papoJ watch, together with cifcht 
other gentlemen belonging to the lesser nobility of Rome. 

Ceesar equipped at his own expense an escort of two 
hundred cavaliers, with musicians and buffoons to enter- 
tain his sister on the way. This cavalcade, which was com- 
posed of Spaninrda, Frenchmen, RomROS, and Italians 
from various provinces, was joined later by two famous 
men — Ivu d'Allegre and Don Ugu Moncada. Among the 
Romans were the Chevaliers Orsini; Piero Santa Croce; 
Oiangiorgio Ce.iarin), a brother of Cardinal Üiuliano; and 
other gentlemen, members of the Alberlai, Sanguigni, 
Crescenzi, and Manciui families. 

liQoretia herself had a retinue of a hundred and eighty 
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peoplo. In the list — which is still prcservt^d — are the 
names of many of her maids of honor; hi?r first lody-in- 
waiting was Angela Borgia, una damigdta elerfantisima, as 
one of the chroniclers of Ferrars describes her, who is said 
to have been a very beautifnl womau, ami who waj* the sub- 
ject of some veraes by the Roman poet Üiomßde (Juidalotto. 
She was also accompanied by her sister Douna Girolama, 
consort of the youthful Don Fabio Orsini. Madonna 
Adriana Orsini, another woman named Adriana, the wife 
of Don Fmncesco Colonna, and another lady of the house 
of Orsini, whose name i« not given, also aeeompanied 
Lucretia. It is not likely, however, that the last was Oiulia 
Famese. 

A nomber of vehicles which the Pope had ordered built 
In Rome and a hundred and fifty mules bore Lucretia's 
trousseau. Some of this baggage was sent on ahead. The 
dachees took everything that the Pope permitted her to 
remove. He refused to have an inventory made, as Beneim- 
Wne the notary had advised. " T desire," so he stated 
to the FerrareHe ambssaadora, " that the duchess shall do 
with her property as »he wishes." He had also given her 
nine thousand ducats to clothe herself and her servants, 
and also u beautiful sedan-chair uf French make, in which 
the Dnchess of Urbino was to have a seat by her side when 
she joined the cavalcade.* 

While Alexander was praising his daughter's graeiou«- 
nesa and modesty, lie expressed the wish that her father^ 
in-law would provide her with no courtiers and ludies-in- 
waiting but thuNi- whose character was above (luestion. 
She had told him — so the ambassadors wrote their master 
— that she would never give bis Holiness cause to be 
ashamed of her, and " according to our view he certainly 
• PozzI to ßrcole, Rome, DwwmUr 28, 1S01. 
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never will have occasion, fnr the longer we are with ber, 
and the closer we examine her life, the higher is our opini«! 
of her goodness, her di-cdruin, nnd inodf^ty. 
life in her palace in not only Christian, but also religious. ' '* 
Even Cardinal Ferraate Ferrari ventured t« writ« Ercol« 
— whose servant he had been — a letter in which he spoke of 
the duke '8 daughter-in-law in unctuoua terms asd praised 
her character to the skies.| 

January 5th the balance of the wedding portion was 
paid to the Perrarese anibassadors in cash, whereupon they 
reported to the duke that everything had bt-en arranged, 
that hi» daughter>in-!aw would bring the bull with her, 
and that the cavalcade was ready to Btart,J 

Alexander had decided at what towns they should stop 
on their long journey. They were as follows: Oaatelnovo, 
Civitucastellana, Nam!, Tcmi, Spoleto, and Foligoo; it 
WR» expected the Duke Ouidobaldo or his wife would mort 
Lucretia at the last-named place and accompany her to 
Urbino. Thence they were to pass through Citsar'a estates, , 
going by way of Pesaro, Kimini, Cesena, Forli, Faenza, I 
and Imola to Bologna, and from that city to Ferrara byj 
way of the Po. 

As the places through which they passed would be sab- 
jected to very great expense if the entire cavalcade 
stoppt-d, the ri'tinue was soinetiiiies divided, each part 
taking a different route. The Pope's brief to the Priors of 
Ncpi shows to what imposition the people wore subjected. 



4 



Dear Son»: Greeting and the Apostolic Blessing. As 
our dearly bdoved daughter in Christ, tlie noble lady and 

* Poxxi Dud Saraovul, Rome, December SS, 1501. 
t R«mn. .Tannarjr U. 1503. 

j La llluin MadamB T;iicr»!ift porta tutto 1« bollo pieno et io optinut 
tonnft. 1'aT.ü ftud ütmrdo to Ercule, Rome, JanuftiT «. ISOS, 
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Duchess Liicretia (Je Borgia, who Js to leave here next 
MoDday to join her huabaad Alfonso, the beloved son and 
first bom of the Duke of Fi-rrara, witli a larjii- eseort of 
noble«, two hundred horsemen will pass through your dis- 
trict; therefore we wish and eoniinuiid you, if you value 
our favor and desire to avoid our ilispleasure, to provide 
for the coiTipatiy ineutioued above for a day and two 
nigbta, the time they will spend with you. By so doing 
you will receive from ub all due approbation. Given in 
Itome, under the Apostolic seal, December 28, löül, in the 
tenth year of our Pontificate.* 

Kuinerous other places had similar esperiences. In 
every city in which the cavalcade stopped, and in some of 
those where they merely rested for a short time, Lucretia, 
in accordance with the Pope's commanda, was honored 
with triumphal arches, illuminations, and processions — 
all the expense of which was borne by the commune. 

January 6lh Lucretia, k-aviiig her child Rodrigo, her 
brother Cieaar, and her parents, departed from Rome. 
Probably only two persona were present when she took 
leave of Vauuozza. None of those who describe the fes- 
tivities in the Vatican mention this woman by name. 

The Chamber of the Parrot» wn« the 8C*^e of her leave- 
taking with her father. Hhe remained with the i'ope some 
time, departing on Cicsar's entrance. An she was leaviog, 
Alexander called after her in a loud voice, telling her to 
be of good cheer, and to write bim whenever she wanted 
anything, adding that he would do more for her now that 
abe bad gone from him than be had ever done for her 
while she was in Rome. Then he went from place to place 

* In th» Brchiret of tb« municipality of Kepi, where I copied thn 
brief from th« ivcord«. Tfmnt ix KiimiUr letter in Ibo inme form uid of 
the ume <late. xlilrsMed lo the oommnnn of Travi, in tho city nrchivea of 
tliat p\»t!v. Th« l»tt«r in prinlod in TuUio Dandolo's ArU ohmliuu— 
FuWKUt« noil' Umbri», 1866, p. 8Ö8. 
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and watched her UDtil «he and her retinae were lost to 
eight.* 

Lucretia set forth from Rome at three o'clock in the 
afternoon. All the cardinals, ambassadors, and magis- 
trates of the city accompanied her aa far as the Porta del 
Popolo. She was mounted on a white jennet caparisoned 
with gold, and she won.' a riding habit of rod silk and 
ermine, and a hat trimmed with feathers. She was sur- 
rounded by more than a thousand persons. By her side 
were the princes of Ferrara and the Cardinal of Cosenza. 
Her brother Ctesar accompanied ber a short distance, and 
then returned to the Vatican with Cardinal Ippolito. 

Thus Lucretia Borgia departed, leaving Rome and a 
terrible past behind her forever. 

* Beltraudo Coatabili to Etcole, Borne, Jajiuarr A, 1S09, 
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CHAPTER I 

LUCBETU'S JOUBNEY TU rERHAKA 



ALTHonoH the escort which wss tailing tho Duehes« Lu- 
cretia to Ferrar« traveled by easy atagi-s, thi' jouniey was 
futi^in^; for the roatls, especially in winter, were bad, 
and the weather, even in th« vicinity of Rome, wan fre- 
quently wet and cold. 

Not until the seventh day did they reach Poligno. Aa 
the report which the Ferranwe ambassudors sent their 
lord from that pla«e containH a vivid description of the 
journey, we quote it at length : 

iJxusTBioug AND IIoNOBED Hasteb : Althouffh We 
wrote your Exeelleney from Nami that we would travel 
from Temi to Spoleto, and from Spoleto to this place 
without stopping;, the illiuttrious Duch^«s and her ladic« 
were so fatii^ied that she decided to rest a day in Spoleto 
and another in Poliflrno. We, therefore, shall not leave 
here until to-morrow morning, and shall not arrive at 
Urbino before next Tm-sday, that is the einrhteeuth of the 
current month, for to-morrow we shall reach Nocera, 
Saturday Oualdo, Sunday Gubbin. Monday Capli. und 
Tuesday Urbino, where we shall rest another day, that is 
Wednestlay. On the twentieth we shall set out for Pe- 
«aro, and so on from city to city, as we have alrea<ly 
written your Exeellency- 

We feel certain, however, that the duchess will stop 
frequently to rest, consequently we shall not reach Ferrara 
before the last of the pn'wnt or the first of next month, 
and perhaps not until the second or third. We therefore 
thought it well to write your Excellency from here, letting 
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you know where we were and where we expected to be, so 
that you might arraoge matters as you thought hvst. if 
you wish us not to arrive in Ferrara until the second or 
third, it would nut be difficult so to arrange it; but if you 
thinii it would be better for us to rfueh the eity the last of 
this month or the first of February, write ua to that effect, 
and we will endeavor, as we have hitherto done, to shorten 
the periods of rest, 

I mention this because the illustrious Donna Lucretis 
is of a delicate constitution and, like her ladiea, is un- 
accustomed to the sadclie, and because we notici- Uint «he 
does not wish to be worn out when she reaches Ferrara. 

In all the cities through which her Maj(«ty passes she 
is received with every show of affection and with great 
honors, and presented with numerous gifts by the women. 
Everything is done for Ler comfort. She was welcomed 
everywhi'!'f and, as she was formerly ruler of Spoleto, she 
was well known to the people. Her recei)tiou here in Foligno 
was more cordial and accompanied by greater manifesta* 
lions of joy tliuu anywhere else outside of Rome, for not 
only did the signoi-a of the city, a» the ofBcials of the com. 
mune are called, clad in red silk, come on foot to meet her 
and accompany her to her inn on the I'iazita, but at the 
gate she wiw confronted by a float upon whicli was u per- 
son representing the Roman Lucretia with a dagger in 
her band, wlio recited some verses to the effect that her 
Majesty excelled herself in graciousness, modesty, intelli- 
geuee, and understanding, and that therefore she would 
yield her own place to her. 

There was al.*" a float upon which was a cupid, and on 
the summit, with the golden apple in his hand, stood Pari», 
who repeated sonic stanzas, the gist of which was as follows: 
he had promised the apple to Venus, the only on« who ex- 
celled both Juno and Pallas in beauty; but he now re- 
versed his decision, and presented it to her Majesty an «he, 
of all women, was the only one who surpassed all the god- 
desses, possessing greater beauty, wisdom, richi-s, and power 
than all thn-i- united. 

Finally, on the Piazza we discovered an armed Turkish 
galley coming toward us, and oaf of the Turks, who was 
Ntandtng on the bulwark», repeated some stanxait of the 
following import: the sultan wdl knew how powerful 
was Lucretia in Italy, and he had sent him to greet ber, 
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and to say that hU master would surrender everything h« 
had taken from the Christians. We made no special effort 
to remember these verses, for they were not exactly Pe- 
trarchian, and, moreover, the ship did not appear to as to 
be a very happy idea ; it was rather out of place. 

We must not forget to tell you that all the reigning 
Baglione came from Perugia and tlielr castles, and were 
waiting for Lueretia about four miles from Foligno, and 
that they invited licr to go to Perugia. 

Ikr Majesty, as we wrote your Kscelleney from Narni, 
piT.si.-sts in her wish to journey from Bologna to Ferrara 
by water to escape the discomfort of riding and traveling 
hy land. 

Ilis Holiness, our Lord, is »o concerned for her Ma- 
jesty that he demands daily and even hourly report» of 
her journey, and she is required to write him with her own 
hand from every city regarding her health. This con- 
firms the BtateniL'nt which has frequently been made to 
your Excellency — that his Holiness loves her more than 
any other pei-son of hia blood. 

We shall not neglect to make a report to your Excel- 
lency regarding the journey whenever an opportunity 
offers. 

Between Tcmi and Spoleto, in the valley of the Stret- 
tura, one of the hostlers of the illustrious Don Sigismondo 
engaged in a violent altercation about some turtle doves 
with one of hia fellows in the strvicc of the Roman Stefano 
dei Fahii. who is a member of the duchess's escort. Both 
grasped their arms, whereupon one Pizaguerra. also in the 
service of the illustrious Don Sigisraondo, happening to 
ride by on his horse, wounded Stefano 's hostler on the 
bead. Thereupon Stefano, who is naturally quarrelsome 
and vindictive, become so angry that be declared he would 
aceompajiy the cavalcade no farther. Abont this time we 
reached the castle of Spolcto, and he passed the illos- 
trii>U8 Don Sigismondo and Don Ferrante without speak- 
ing to them or even looking at them. The whole affair 
was due to a misunderstanding which we all regretted very 
much, and as Pizaeuerra and Don Sigismondo's hostler 
had fled, thi-re was nothing more to be done; the Cardinal 
of Cosenza, the illustrious Madonna, and all the others 
agreed that Stefano was in the wrong. He, therefore, wa« 
mollified, and continued on the jonmey. We commend 
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ourwlves to your Excellency'» mercy. From Poligno. 
.January 13, 1502. 

Your Majesty's servants, 
JoHANNBs Lucas and Oirjuidus Sabackkus. 

PoBTSCEiPT: The worthy Cardinal of Cosenza, we imder- 
sttLiid, is unwillUiK to pass through the territory of the illuK- 
triouB Duke of Urbino. 

Prom Polipno the journey waa continued by way of 
Nocera and Gualdo to Gubbio, one of the most important 
cities in the duchy of Urbino. About two miles from that 
place the Duchess Elisabetta met liiicretia and accom- 
panied her to the eity palace. After this the two remained 
constantly in each other's company, for Elisabotta kept 
her promise und ae«ompajiieil Lucretia to Ferrar». 

Cardinal Borgia returned to Itome from Qubbio, and 
the two ladies occupied the comfortable sedan-chair which 
Alexander had presented hia dauithter. January 18th, 
when the cavalcade was near Urbino, Lucretia was greeted 
by Duke Guidobaldo, who had come with bis entire court to 
meet her. He accompanied Lucretia to the residence set 
apart for her — Federico's beautiful palace — where she and 
the princes of Este were lodged, the duke and duchess htiv- 
iuff vacated it for thera. 'l"he artful <iuidobaldo had set 
up the Borgia arms and those of the Kin g of France in 
conspicuous places in Urbino and throughout the various 
cities of bis domain. 

Although Lucrelia's wedding was regarded by the 
Montrefeltre with great diapleasure, they now, on account 
of Perrara and because of their fear of the Pope, hastened 
to show her everj- honor, Tht-y had been acquainted with 
Lucrotiu in Rome when Guidobaldo, Alexander's oondot- 
ti«re, conducted the unsuccessful war a^iost the Orsini, 
and they had also known her in Pt«aro. Perhap« tbey 
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BOW hoped that Urbino'» «Bfoty would be awnirdd by Lu- 
eretia's influence and friendship. However, only a few 
months were to pass before Guidobalcio and his consort were 
to b<! undone by tho fiendishnos* of their gueat's brother 
and driven from their domain. 

After resting a day, Lucretia and the duchess, accom* 
panied for a »Imrt distance by Guidobaldo, set ont from 
Urbino, January 20th, for Pesaro, which they reached late 
in th« «vcuiuK. The roatl eonnectinft tliese cities is now a 
comfortable highway, traversinR a heaiitifnl, undulating 
country, but at that time it was little more than a bridle- 
path ; consequently the traveler« were thoroughly fati)raed 
when they reached their destination. 

When Lucretia entered the latter city she must have been 
overcome by painful emotion:*, for shv could not fail to have 
been reminded of Sforza, her discarded husband, who was 
now an exile in Mantua, brooding on revenge, and who 
might appear at any moment in Perrara to roar the wed- 
ding festivities. Pesaro now belonged to her brother 
Cawar. ami he had given orders that his sister should be 
royally received in all the cities she visited in his domain. 
A hundred children clad in his colors — yellow and red — 
with olive branches in their hands, greeted her at the 
gates of Pesaro with the cry, " Duca! Ducal Lucretia! 
Lacretial " and the city officials accompanied her to her 
former residence.* 

Lucretia was received with every evidence of joy by 
her former subjects, and the most prominent of the noble 
women of the city, among whom was the matron Lucretia 
Lopez, once her lady-in-waiting, and now wife of Gian- 
(raneeaco Ardizi.f 

' LacretiA'i colon Wfiro follow «nd <Urk bromt (momlo spMto), 
while Alexuider'» wero follow uiA bl&clc. 

t Spogli di tiUmbattUta Alin«Hct. 1. 964. Ht. in tho OliTorlsna In 
PMsro. 233 
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Lu(!rctia rcmaiued a day in Pcsaro without allowing 
herself to be seen. In the evening she permitted the ladies 
of her suite to dance with those of the city, but she herself 
took no part in the fi^stivities, Pozki wrote the duke that 
she spent the entire time in her chamber " for the purpose 
of washing ber head, and because she was naturally in- 
clined to solitude." Her seclusion while in Pesaro may 
be explained as more likely due to the gloomy thoughts 
wbieh filled her mind.* 

In every town belonging to the Duke of Romagna there 
was a similar reception; everywhere the magistrates pre- 
sented Ijucreti« with the keys of the city. She was now 
accompanied by her brother's lieutenant in Cesena, Dtm 
Bamiro d'Orco, — a monster who was quartered by Cupar's 
orders a few months later. 

Passing Rimini and Cesena she reached Forli, January 
2.'>th. The salon of the palace was hung with costly 
tapestries, and even the ceiling was covered with many- 
colored cloth : a tribune was erected for the Udioa. Pres- 
ents of food, sweetmeats, and wax tapers were offered the 
duchess. In spite of the stringent laws which Cskbt's 
rectors, especially Kamiro. had passed, bands of roblxTs 
made the roads unsafe. Fearing tliat the bold bandit 
Oiambattista Curraro might overtake the bridal train after 
it had left tlie boundaries of Cervia, a guard of a thousand 
men on foot and a hundred and fifty troopers was fur- 
nished by the people, apparently as an escort of honor.f 

In Faenza Lucretia announced that she would b« 
obliged to spend Friday in Imola to wash her head, as she 
would not have an opportunity to do this again until the 



* S! per AtleuiUr« a UvarM il oapo, como anchB per «ascre n«Mu «olU 
tuia et ruuioU di Koa ii&tu». Dotpatch tnttii Rliuiiii. Januar^ 99, 1SA3. 
{ I-'ernuitD t« Ercule, Uiuiini, Jsnuttr; S3. 1503. 
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end of the carnival. This washing of the hearf, which we 
have already had occusion to notice as an important part 
of the toilpt ill tboso days, inttst, therefore, have been in 
some manner connected with dressinR the hair.* The 
Ferrarese ambassador spoke of this practice of Lucretia's 
BH a repented obstacle which might delay the entrance of 
her Majesty into Ferrara until February 2d. Don Per- 
rsnte likewise wrote from Iniohi that she would rest there 
a day to put her clothes in order and wash her head, which, 
said she, had not been done for eight days, and ehe, 
therefore, was suffering with headache.! 

On the way from Faenza to I mot a the cavalcade 
stopped at Castle Bolognese, which had bwn abandoned by 
Giorniini Beutivoglio when he was threatened by Ciesar. 
They found the walls of the town razed, the moat filled 
up, und even its name changed to Cesariua. 

After reating a day in Imola the caralcade aet out 
January 28th for Bologna. When they reached the bor- 
der« of the territory belonging to the city they were met 
by Bentivoglio's sons and his consort Ginevra, with a 
brilliant retinue, and two miles from the city gate Qio- 
Tanni himself was waiting to greet tliem. 

The tyrant of Bologna, who owed his escape from 
Ciesar wholly to the protection of the French, spared noth- 
ing to honor his enemy's sister. Accompanied by several 
hundred riders, he led her in triumph through the city, 
where the arms of the Borgia«, of Cffisar, the Pope, and 
Looretia, and those of Prance, and of the Este met her eye 
on every side. The proud matron fiinfyra, Burrounded hy 
a large number of noble ladies, received Lucretia at the 
portals of her magnificent palace. How this fomoua 

* The exprauiou ie Uvsni II capo. 
f F^ranto to Krcote, Imols, January 37. 1503, 
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woman, the aunt of Oiovanui Sforea of Poaaror vanSt 
ber soul have hated this Borgia 1 How«vßr, it was neither 
AlcxandcT nor Ctr^imr, but Oiuliano ddla Rovero, subse- 
quently JuliuH ir, whii was destined, ouly four years lat^^T, 
to drive her and all her race from Boloj^ia forever. 

January 30th was devoted to gorgeous fcstivitiea, and 
in the evening the Beutivoglio gave a ball ami a banquet. 

The following day they accompanied Lueretia for • 
part of the way, a» it was her purjioHi^ to continue her 
journey to Ferrara, which now was not far distant, by boat 
on the canal, which at that time ran from Bologna to 
the Po. 

The same day — January 31st — towards evening, Lu- 
cretia reached Castle Bentivoglio, which was but twenty 
miles from Kerrara. She had no sooner arrived at that 
place than her consort Alfonso suddenly appeared. She 
was greatly overooine, hnt ju-omptly n-covered herself and 
received him " with many professions of esteem and most 
graciously," to all of which he res])0U(Ied with great gal- 
lantry.* Hitherto the hereditary Prince of Ferrara had 
sullenly held aloof from the wife that had been forced 
upon him. Mon of that age had not a trace of the tender^ 
ness or sentimentality o£ those of to-day, but, even admit* 
ting this, it is certainly strange that then- is no evidence 
of any correspondence between Lucretia and Alfonso dur- 
ing the time the marriage was being arranged, although a 
great many letters then passed between the duchess and 
Ercole, Either owing to a desire to please his father or to 
his own curiosity or cunning, the rough and reticent Al- 
fonso now threw off his reserve. He came in disguise, re- 
mained two hours, and then suddenly left for FcrrartL 
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^^M Diirini; this short interVR-w he was «rcuHy impressed 

^^1 by his vfiie. Liicretia iu those two hoiira had certauily 
^H brought Alfonso under the spell of her personality, er^n 
f if ahf had not completely dlsariiK^ him. Not wholly with- 

I out reason had the gallant burghers of Foli((no awarded 

I tho apple of Paris to Lucretia. Speaking of this meeting, 

[ one of the chroniclers of Perrara say«, " The entire people 

rejoiced greatly, as did also the bride and her own follow- 
ers, because his Majesty had shown a desire to see her and 
had received her so well — an indication that «lie would be 
accepted and treated still better."* 

Probably no one was more pk-nsi'd than the Pope. His 
danghter immediately informed him of her reception, for 
«he sent him daily letters giving an account of her jour- 
ney ; and lie aluo receivod nuiiKTOiis despatches from other 
persons in her train. Up to this time he had felt some 
I BiiHgirings as to her reception by the Este, but now he 

^H was relieved. After «he had left Rome he frequently 
^^ asked Cardinal Ferrari to warn the duke to treat his 
daairbtfr- in-law kindly, remarking, at the sumo time, that 
he had done a great deal for her, and would do still more, 
lie declared that the remission of Perrara's tribute would, 
if paid for ill money. re(iuire not less tiiari two hundred 
thousand dncats, and that the officials of the chancellery had 
demanded between five and six thousand ducats merely 
for prepnrinfr the bulls. The kings of France and Spain 
had been compelled to pay the Duke of Itomagna a yearly 
tribato of twenty thousand ducats for the remisKion of 

tthe taxe« of Naples, which consisted only in the paymeat 
■ Bernariliuu Zambotto. Sue Monstgnor GluMpp« Antonclll'x work. 
LucmU liotgik in Fermra, iipoB« » Don AUotuo d'Btt«, Uamorl* 
itortcU. . . . Femth, 1867, 
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of a single white borse. Perrara, on the other hand, had 
been granted everything." 

The duke replied to the cardinal January 22d, assaring 
him that his daugbter-iu-law would meet with a most af- 
fectionate reception.t 

• The «mbaasailor Beltrando Costabili to Duke Ercole, Bome, Janu- 
ary 7. 1502. 

f The duke to his ambasiimlor in Rome, Ferrara. JBDuary 22, 1G03. 
in the MiDut« Duo&li a CoBtabQJ Beltrando Ontore & Roma. 
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FORMA!. ENTRY INTO FRRRARA 



Pebbuaky lat Lutu-i'lia continuetl hor journpy to Pcr- 
rara by the canal. Near MaUlbergo she found Isabella 
Qonzaga waiting to meet her. At the urgeut request of 
her father, the marchioness, much against her will, hatl 
come to do the honors during the festivities in his palace. 
" In violent anger," so she wrote her husband, who re- 
mained at home, she- greeted and embraced her sister-in- 
law. She accompanied her by boat to Torre della Fosaa, 
where the canal empties into a branch of the Po. This 
river, a majestic stream, flows fonr miles from Ferrara, 
and only a branch — Po di Ferrara — now known as the 
Canale di Cento, reaches the city, where it divides into 
two arms, the Volano and Primaro, both of which empty 
into the Adriatic. They are very small cannls, and, there- 
fore, it could have been no pleasure to travel on then), nor 
was it an imposing spectacle. 

The duke, with Don Alfonso and his conrt, awaited 
Lncretia at Torre della Fossa, AVhcn she left the boat the 
duke saluted her on the cheek, she havinR first reapectfiilly 
kissed bis hand. Thereupon, all mounted a magnificently 
decorated float, to which the foreign ambassadors and 
numerous cavalienn came to kiss the bride's hand. To the 
strains of music and the thunder of cannon the cavalcade 
proceeded to the Borgo S. Luea, where they all dt-scended. 
Lucretia took up her residence in the palaoe of Alberto 
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d'Est«, Eroole's illegitimate brother. Here she was re- 
eeived by Lucretia Bentivigolio, natural daughter of Er-' 
cole, and numerous ladies «f Iier court. The duke'« sene- 
etial brought to her MadoDDa Teodora and twelve young 
women who were to serve her as ladies-in-waiting. Five 
beautiful carriages, each drawn by four faorRi>s, a present 
from her father-in-law, were placed at her dispoaaL In 
thia villa, which is no longer in existence, Lucrutiu spent 
the night. The Huburb of S, Laea is »till there, but the 
entire locality is so changed that it would be impossible 
to recognize it. 

Th« seat of th« Este was thronged with thousands of 
Hightseers, aonu' of whom had been invited by the duke 
and uttu-ni drawn thither by curiosity. All the vassals of 
the State, but not the reigning princes, were present. I'be 
lords of Urbino and Klantua were represented by the 
ladieti of tlieJr families, and the house of Bentivoglio by 
Anuibale. Borne, Yenice, Florence, Lncca, Siena, and the 
King of France had sent ambassadors, who wore lodged in 
the palaces of the nobles. The Duke of Komagoa had re- 
mained in Rome and sent a representative. It had been 
Alexander's wish that Ca>8ar'B wife, Charlotte d'Albret, 
should come from France to attend the wedding festivities 
in Ferrara and remain a month, but she did not appear. 

With royal extravagance Ercole had prepared for the 
festivities ; the magazines of the court and the warebooaea 
of the city had been filled with supplies for weeks past. 
■Whatever the Renaissance had to offer, that she provided 
in Ferrara ; for the city was the seat of a cultivated court 
and the homo of a hospitable bourgeoisie, and also a town 
where aeience, art, and industry thrived. 

Locretia's entrance, February 2d, was, therefore, one 
of the most brilliant spectacles of the age, and, as far as 
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le beraelf was concerned, it was the greatest moment nf 
life; for she was entering into the enjoyment of the 
highest and beitt of which her nature was capable. 

At two o'clock in the afternoon, the duke and all the 
ambassadors betook tliemaelves to Alberto's villu to fetch 
his daughter-in-law to thf eity. The cavalcade set out 
over the bridge, crossing the branch of the Po, to pass 
through the gate of Castle Tedaldo, a fortress do longer 
in existence. 

At its head were seventy-five mounted archers in the 
livery of the house of Este — white and red — who were 
accompanied by eighty trumpeters and a number of fifes. 
Then came the nobility of Ferrara without regard to rank, 
followed by the members of the courts of the Marebionoss 
of Mantua, who remained behind in the palace, and of th« 
Dnchess of Urbino. Behind them rode Alfonso, with his 
brother-in-law, Annibale Bentivoglio, at his side, and ac- 
companied by eight page«. He was dresaed in red velvet in 
the French fashion, and on his head he wore a black velvet 
biretta, upon which was an oniament of wrought gold. 
Be wore small red boots and French gaiters of black velvet. 
His bay horse was caparisoned in crimson and gold. 

On the way to Ferrara, Don Alfonso did not ride by the 
sicte of his consort as thi» would have been contrary to the 
etiqu^e of the day. The bridegroom led the procession, 
near the middle of which was the bride, while the father-in- 
law came last. This arrangement was intended to indicate 
that Locretia was the chief personage in the parade. Just 
behind Alfonso came her escort, pages, and court officials, 
among whom were several Spanish cavaliers; then five 
bishops, followed by the ambassadors according to rank; 
the fonr deputies of Rome, mounted upon beautiful horses 
and wearing long brocade cloaka and black birettas coming 
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next. These were followed by six UiDbourin«» and two of 
Lacretia's favorite downs. 

Then came the brido herself, radiantly beaotifol and 
happy, nioiintod upon a whilt* jenm-t with scarlet trap- 
pings, and followed by her master of honte. Lueretia was 
dressed in a loüse-sleevcd camorra of black velvet with a 
narrow gold border, atui a oape of pold broeade trimmed 
with ermine. On her head she wore a sort of net glitter- 
ing with diamonds and gold — a present from her father- 
in-law. 8he did not wear a diadem. About her neck she 
had a chain of pearls and rubies which had once belonged 
tn the Duchess of Fenara — as Isabella noticed with tears 
in her eyes. Uer beautiful hair fell down uneontined on 
hiT shoulder«. She rode beneath n purple biilduehin, which 
the doctoi*!! of Ferrara — that is, t.he member» of the facul- 
tiea of law, medicine, and mathematics — supported in turn. 

For the purpose of honoring the Kiun: of France, the 
protector of Kerrai-a and of the Borgia«, Lunretia had sum- 
moned the Freneh ambassador, Philipp della Rocca Berti, 
to ride at her left, near her. but not under the baldachin. 
This was intended to show that it was owing to this power- 
ful monarch that the bride was entering the palace of the 
Este. 

Behind Lucretia came the duke, in black velvet, on a 
dark horse with trappings of the same niateriftl. On his 
right was the Duchess of Urbino clad in a dark velvet 
gown.* 

* iMbflls Gouuf^a, who watched the pnriulA from a window of tho 
]ial&(?(>. tlrscribcs thLi sopub to tht- duk«. Lelt«r to lier hiisbfind, Per- 
mni, FebruiirT 2d. in thn ArohivioSloriooIlnl. App, ii,30S. Her report 
eioeh in Bon>o pattlcuUr* the picture giv<iii by Mnriiio Sanaa (Biar. 
Tol. ir. fol. 1<M, mi.). Ordinc di !e pump« e R|>ecta«iill dl le noM de mad. 
Lucmtin ttorfila. R(iprinl.r>d in Rawdon Browo'i Ragguaglio «nlla Tita 
1« op«re dl M. Suiudo. Ü. 197. bq. 
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Then followed noblo«, paiiL«, and other personages of 
the house of Kste, faeh of whom was aecompaoied l».v «da 
of Lucretia'a ladies. The only important member of the 
family not present was CardiufJ Ippolilo. who had re- 
mained in Rome, and who, from that city, wrote Lueretia, 
January I6t]i, sayiiiff he had called on her sun Ilodrigo and 
found Iiim asleep. February 9lh he wrote that the Pope 
had invited Cssar and himself tof^h«r with Cardinal 
Boryia and the Siguora Prineipi-ssa — this was Sancia — to 
snpper.* Of the women who accompanied Ijuerelia, only 
three were mounted — Girotaraa Borgia, wife of Fabio Or- 
nni; another Orsini, who is not d(«eribed more eiplicitly; 
and ISfadonna Adriana, " a widowed noblf^woman, a kins- 
woman of the Popt'. " 'f 

Behind themcame fourteen fioatfl upon which were ttented 
a number of the noble women of l-Vrrara, beautifully 
dressed, including the twelve young ladies who had been 
allotted to Lueretia as maids of lionor. Then followed two 
white niul<» and two white horses decked with vvlvet and 
silk and eojrtly gold trappings. Eighty-six mules accom- 
panied the train bearing the bride's troussean and jewels. 
When the good people of Perrara saw them slowly wending 
their way through the streets, they must have thought that 
Alfonso had ehosen a rich bride. It never occurred to them 
that these chest», boxes, and bales which were being carried 
through the streets with such ostentation were filled with 
the plunder of vari<m8 cities of Christendom. 

At the gate near Castle Tedaldo, Lueretia 's horse was 
frightened "by the discbarge of a cannon, and tJie chief 

" Letters in the »rchivcis of Modfinn. 

t TbUJEBOounliiig tolMbalUOMiJto^: Cagnolo'« nport mi^ntioneil. 
iiistMuIof thiiwoiDAn. AnothurAdiuns, thewifo of FmitwaooCoIonnftot 
Pulcstrina. 
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actor was thrown. The bride rose without assistance, and 
the duke placed her upon anotlier horse, whereu|>oti the 
cortege started again. In honor of Lucretia there were 
triumphal arches, tribunes, orations, and mytltological 
scenes. Autong the lust was a procession uf nymphs, with 
their queen at tlieir head, ridinp upon a bull, with aatjnrs 
disporting themselves about her. Sannazzaro may have 
thought that the epi^ani in which lie had referred to 
Giulia Fameae as Europa on the bull suggested this repre- 
sentation of the Borgia arms. 

When the cavalcade reached the Piazza before the 
church, two rope-waUters descended from the towers and 
addressed compliments to the bride; thus was the ludicrous 
introduced into public festivities at that time. 

It was now night, and the procession had reached the 
palace of the duke, and at the moment it did «o all pris- 
oners were given their liberty. At this point all the trum- 
peter« and fifes were massnl. 

It is impossible to tell exactly where the palace waa 
situated to which Lucretia was conducted. The Este had 
built a number of residences in the city, whieh they occu- 
pied in turn. Among them were Schifanoja, Diamanti, 
Peradiso, Belvedere, Belfiore, and Castle Vecchio. A local 
cbronicler in the year 1494 mentions, in enumerating the 
palaces of tlie lords of the house of Este, the Palazzo del 
Cortile and Castle Veechio as belonging to tlie duke ; Castle 
Vecchio to Alfonso and tlie palace of the Certoea to Car- 
dioal Ippolito.* Ercole, therefore, in the year 1502, was 
residing in one of the two palaces mentioned above, which 
were connected with each other by a row of structures ex- 
tending from the old caatte to the Piazza before the church, 

* his. uliruiiicic of MbfIo BquicoU in the librur ot Pemni, in Ui« 
Univeraitr, formerlj tbe Paradisa. 
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which ended in the Palazzo della Ragione. They are still 
connected, although the locality has gri-atly ehanged. 

The duke's palace was opposite the church. It had a 
large conrt with a marble stairway, and was therefore 
called the Palazzo del Cortilc. This coort is doiibtlesH the 
oiie DOW known as the Cortile Ducale. It was entered from 
the Piazza through a high archway, at the Hides of which 
were columns which formerly supported slatues of Niccolö 
III and Borso, The writers who deseribe Lticretia's en- 
trance into the city aay that she dismounted from her horse 
at the steps of the marble court (a Ic scale del Cortile di 
Marmo). 

Here she was received by the Marchioness Oonzaga and 
numerous other prominent ladies. Alfonso's young wife 
must have smiled — if id th« excitement of the moment she 
noticed it — when she found that the noble house of Este 
had selected such a large numhcr of their bastard daughters 
to welcome her. She was greeted at the stairway by bu- 
eretia, Ercole's natural daughter, wife of Annibale Bentl- 
vDglio, and three illegitimate daughters of Sigismondo 
d'Este — Lucretia, Countess of Carrara; the beautiful 
Diana, Counteaa of Uguzoni; and Bianca Sanseverino.* 

It was night, and lights and torches illuminated the 
palaee. To the sound of music the young couple was con- 
ducted to the reception hall, where they took their placM 
on a throne. Here followed the formal introduction of the 
court ofllcial», and an orator delivered a speech apparently 
based upon the information which the duke had instructed 
his ambassadors to secure regarding the bouse of Borgia. 
It is not known who was the fortunate orator, but we arc 
familiar with the names of some of the poets who addressed 
epithalamia to the beautiful princess, Nicolaua Mariua 

* Faolu ZcrbloAli, Memorio, Ht. in the libimr; of Fermr», p. 8. 
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Panioiatus composed a number of spiritueUe Latin poems 
and epigrams in honor of Lucretia, Alfonso, and Krcole, 
which were collected under the title of " Bori^ias." Among 
them are some ardent wishes for the prosperity of the 
young couple. Luoretia s beauty is described as escclling 
tliat of Hdi-u because it was Reconipuuicd by incomparable 
modesty.* 

Apparently this youthful poet did not have his stanzas 
printed, for tliey exist only in a manuscript in the library 
of Ferrara. Before Lucretia's entry the printer Lauren- 
tins pubitihed an epjthalamium by a younj; Latinist. the 
celebrated Celio Calcagnini, who suhseipiently became 
famous as a mathematician. He was s favorite of Car- 
dinal Ippolito, ami a friend of the great Erasmus. The 
subject matter of the poem ia very simple. Venus leaves 
Bomu and accompanies Lucretia. Alnemusj'nc admonishe:! 
her daughtei«, the Muses, to celebrate the noble prinoeaa, 
which they accordingly do. The princes of tho house are 
not forgotten, for Euterpe sings the prai*?« of Ercole, 
Terpsicore lands Alfonso, and Caliope recites Casar's vic- 
tories in the Romagna.f 

• The Ms, la in the library of F«rran: Nicolai Mu-ii PanfoiMl tvr- 
FftrienBJs, Borgiiu. Ad. ExcoU. D. Luorcli&m BargiAm 111. Alphoiul 
EstonsiB Spon&am cclobor MDII. One epigram is as follaws; 
Tf ii<t»rii]«ni jactaiil Ilcroica evcula uujua 
Aimavil varios (orinn »upei'bii Ditccs, 

Ha«c collatn tibi, inerito Liicretia coiliC, 
Nam tuus uumc Hcl»n«s lumen obutiibral honor: 
Ilia ncc«6 populis. diutumaque bella paravil: 
Tu bona tranqxiillae pncis opiin» r*f«ni, 

Moribu» itU «til» »iwoicm tvmcraTit bonratani: 
Innumcris spcciem iiotilm» ip«i coli»: 

Oto iloani prawta»: vlrtuf« veniistior alma: 
Foeda Ilt^lviuti faoiea (equipiirnla luit. 

f Ciptii CalnnKnini Porrwland», In Ulustri«!. Divi Alphonoi Primo- 
genitl HercuUa Duds Fwr. m DIts Luoretis Boigia) Nuptias Bplthal»- 
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Anoth«r Perrarese poet make« bis appearance on this 
oceuion, a man of whom much wa^ expwted, Ariostn, whu 
was thvn twetity-efv«ii years old, and already known at the 
court of the F^ste and in the cultivated oirdes of Italy as 
m Latinist and a writtT of cumedies. He also wrote an 
rpitfaalamiuiu addrt^ssod to Lucretia. It ia graceful, and 
not burdened with mythological pedantry, but it lacks in- 
vention, Tht' poet congratulates Ferrara, — which will 
ht'uecforth he the envy of all othci- eitit-s, — for tiavinj^ won 
an incomparable jewel. He sympathize« with Rome for the 
loss of Tjiicretin, saying that it has again fallen into ruin»,* 
He describes the young princess as " pulcherriina virgo," 
and refers to Liicretia of ancient times. 

On the conclusion of the festivities which greeted her 
on her arrival, the duke aceompanied Lucretia to the apart- 
ments which had been prepared for her. She must Lave 
beeo pleasi'd with her reception by the hoase of Este, and 
the impression made by her own personality was most 
favorable. The chronicler Bernardino Zambotto speaks of 
her a^ follows: " The bride is twenty-four years of age 
(this is incorrect) ; she has a beautiful countenance, spark- 
linu and aninmted eye»; a sU'ndi-r figure; she is keen and 
intellectual, joyous and human, and possesses good reason- 
ing powers. She pleased the people so greatly that they 
«re perfectly satisfied with her, and they look to her Maj- 
esty for protection and good government. They are truly 



mluni. LtureDtiu* do VnUnti» Imprimfliitt Ferrari» l>eo Opt. Hsx. 
PkTODt». (^«ud. Ffbr. MDIl. 

* Bit InviK bncn jtctun tAmon, mat hoc quoqw quic^uiil 
Est raliquum, JriTfit M nndxn habitai« «ub «ntris. 
Time dum li<ieat Mourn puicbeirima virgo. 

Ludoiici Areosti Frmrienrii Epitb&UmioD, in ToL i of Curaina 
lUiiKtrium PoeUnim It&lonim. p, 842^4«, 
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delighted, for tbey think that the city will greatly pi 
through her, especially as the Pope will refuse her nothing, 
as is shown hy the portion he gave her, and by presenting 
Don AlfoDHo with certain cities." 

Lucretift's fnc«, judging by the medal, must have been 
fascinating, fagnolo of Parma describe.'« her us follows: 
" She is of medium height and slender figure. Her face is 
long, the nose well defined and beautiful ; her hair a bright 
gold, and her eye« blue; her mouth in somewhat large, the 
teeth dazzlingly white; her neck white and alender, but at 
the same time welt rounded. She is always cheerful and 
good-humored."* 

To indicate the color of the eyes, Cagnolo uses the word 
" bianco," which in the language of the people still means 
blue. In the folk songs of Tuscany collected by Tigri, 
there is frequent mention of occki btancht, — that ia, " blue 
eyes." Thp Florentine Firenzuola, in his work on " the 
perfect beauty of woman," says she must have blond hair 
and blue eyes, with the pupil not quit« black, although the 
Greeks and Italians preferred it so. The most beautiful 
color for the eyes, according to this writer, is tanf.f Tho 
poets of Ferrura, who immediately began to sing the daz- 
zling power of the eyes of their beautiful duchess, did not 
mention their color. 

This remarkable woman charmed all beholders with her 
indescribable grace, to which there was added something 
of mystery, and not by any claasic beauty or dignity. 
Vivacity, gentleness, and amiability are the qualities which 

* Di medioore atstura, gT&clle in aspetto, di faoci» alqtuinta lunjta, 
il nuo profllato e bello, li capelli aurci, gli occhl bianchi, U boM-A hU 
quanto Knndfl con H denti undidisiimi : k gola whiett» « biuion omata ' 
con decent« valors, «d io eisere continnamnQte allegni e ridoote. Sm . 
Lucrozia Borgia in Ferror». Ferrar«, 1867. 

t Agnclo FlrcBzuola, vol. i. Delia perfelto belleza di una donna. 
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all Lncretia'B contemporaries discovered in her.* This 
animated and delicate face, with large blue eyes, and sor- 
rotinded with golden hair, snggests the ethereal bean^ of 
Shakespeare's Imogene. 

* Fa esM Luorezia dl Teniuto e muiEiieto aspetto, pnidenU, dl 
gratisaime muiiera negli ktti, e net parlaie di molt« gnam e »llegrezia, 
wjt Alfonso'« Recretary, BoDSTeDtnra Piatafllo, io his ViU df jUf«i»o I 
dllat«. The epitheti veniuts, gentile, gmioM, am^ile, are conferred 
apon her by all her cantemporuiea. 
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CIIAPTER III 



r£TBS GIVEN IN LUCEETIA'S HONOR 



The wedding fiKtivities ia Fcrrara continued for six 
days during the carnival. At lliu period of the Renais- 
sance, court functions and festivities, so far as the intellec- 
tual part is concerned, were not unlike those of the present 
day; but the inugnificeut costume», the highly developed 
aense of material beauty, and the more elaborate eti(}uette 
of the age whieh gave birth to Castiglione's Cortcgiano lent 
these festivities u higher character. 

The sixteenth century was far behind our own in many 
of ita productions — theatrical performances, disjilays of 
fireworks, and concert masie. There were illmninationa, 
and mounted torchlight proceasions: and roeketa were fre- 
quently used; but an illuminated garden f^te euch as the 
Emperor of Austria gave for the Shah of Persia at Schon- 
hrunn would at that time have been impoasibte. The same 
might be said of certain fonna of musical entertain meat; 
for example, concerta. Society in that age would have 
shuddered at the orchestral music of to-day, and the ear- 
flitting drums would have appeared barbarous to the 
Italians of the Renaissance, just as would the military 
parades, which are still among the favorit« spectacles witli 
which distinguished guesti are either honored or intimi' 
dated at the great courts of Europe. Even then tourneys 
were rare, nllhough there were occasional combats of gladi- 
ators, whose costumes were greatly admired. 
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The duke and his master of ceremonies had spent weeks 
ill preparing the program for the wwKüng festivities, al- 
though those did Dot admit of any great variety, being lim- 
ited as they are now to banquets, ball», and theatrical 
prod motions. It was from thi- Inüt-named form of euter- 
tainment that Ercole promised himself the most, and which, 
he expected, would win for him the applause of the- culti- 
vated world. 

lie was one of the most active patrons of the theater 
during the Reuaiswince. Several year« before he had com- 
missioned the poet« at his roiirt to translate some of the plays 
of Plautus and Terence into lerza rima, and had produced 
them. Unariiio, B<.Tardn, Collenuecio. und i-vm Bojordo 
had been employed in this work by him. As early as 1486 
an Italinn version of the Mena^hmi, the favorite play of 
Plautus, had been produced in Ferra ra. In February, 
1491, when Ercole. with most brilliant festivities, celebrated 
the betrothal of hi» son Alfonso and Anna Sforza, the Me- 
nachmt and one of the comedies of Terenee were (fiven. 
The Amphitryon, which Caguolo had prepared for the 
stage, waa also played. 

There was no permanent theater in Ferrara, but a tem- 
porary one Iind been erected which stTved for the produc- 
tion of plays whieh were piven only during tlie carnival 
and on other important occasions. Ercole had arranged & 
salon in tho palace of the PodcstA — a fJothic building op- 
posite the church — which is still standing and is known as 
tile PaloKxo della Ra^cione. The salon was conaected with 
the palace itself by a passage way. 

A raised stage called the tribune was erected. It was 
about one hundred und t^venly feet long and a hundred 
and fifty feet wide. It had houses of painted wood, and 
whatever was necessary in the way of aeenery, rocks, trees, 
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etc. It waa separated from the audience by a woodpn 
partitioD in which wa;ti & sheet-m^tal curtain. On the 
forward part of the stafie — the orchentra — Rat the princes 
and other important personages, and in the amphitheater 
were thirteen rows of cushioned seats, those in the middle 
being occupied by the women, and those at the aide« by 
the men. This space accommodated about three thousand 
people. 

According to Strozzi, Arioato, Calcagnini, and other 
humanists of Ferrara, it was Ercole himself who con- 
structed this theatre. They and other academicians prob- 
ably took part in the performances, but the duke also 
brought actors from abroad, front Mantua, Siena, and 
Rome. They numbered in all no less than a hundred and 
ten persons, and it waa necessary to build a new dressing- 
room for them. The theatrical performances on this briU 
iiant occasion must, therefore, have aroused great expecta- 
tions. 

The festivities began February 3d, and it was soon ap- 
parent that the chief attraction would he the beauty ot 
three famous women — Lucretia, Isabella, and the Duoheaa 
of Urbino. They were regarded as the three handsomest 
women of the age, and it was diffictdt to decide which was 
the fairer, Isabella or Lucretia. The Duchess of Mantua 
was six years older than her sister-in-law, but a most 
beautiful woman, and with feminine curiosity she studied 
Lucretia "s appearance. In the letters which she daily 
wrote to her husband in Mantua, she carefully «Inscribed 
the dress of her rival, but said not a word regarding her 
personal charms. " Concerning Donna Lucretia 's figure," 
no she wrote February 1st, " I shall say nothing, for I am 
•ware that your Majesty knows her by Bight," She waa 
ooable to conceal her vanity, and in another letter, written 
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F<.'bruary 30, she gave lior husband to uudcrstuiid that she 
hoped, so far as ber own personality and her retimie were 
concerned, to be able to stand compariHon with any of the 
others and even to bear uivay the pri/,e. One of the ladie» 
of her unite, the Marehesana «S Cotrone, wrote the duke, 
B&yiag, " The bride is not especially handsome, but she has 
an auimuted face, and in spite of her having auch a larg« 
number of ladies with her, and notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of th« illustrious lady of Urbiuo, who is very beautiful, 
and who clearly shown that she ia your Eieellency's aiater, 
my illustrious mistress Isabella, according t« our opinion 
and of those who came witli the Duches« of Perrara, is the 
most beautiful of all. There is no doubt about this; com- 
pared with her Majesty, all the others are as uothinfc. 
Therefore we shall bring the prize home to the house of 
our mistress."* 

The first evening of the festivities a ball was given in 
the great salon of the palace at which the attendance waa 
BO large that many were unable to gain admission. Lu- 
cretia was enthroned upon a tribune, and near her were 
the priuei'Hsus of Mantua and Urbino. Other prominent 
ladies and the ambaH-tadors also came and took up a posi- 
tion near her. The guests, therefore, in spite of the crowd, 
bad a chance to admire the beautiful women, and their 
gowns and jewels. During the Renaissanee, balls were 
less formal than they are now. Pleasures then were more 
natural and simple; frequently tlie ladies danced with each 
other, and aometimes even alone. The dances were almost 

* Isnbellu'» remarkable letters rvgRrtling tho marriage (estivitiM Jii 
Perravs tn printed in tlia Notiii« (ti iMbella ERleoMi bj Carlo d'Arco. 
Arohivio Storicu Itttl. App. U. S33. sq. The letter of the Uarcliesa of 
Cotrone of February l»t U in the library of Mantuii, and there are sevcrkl 
other letters in the arcblvea ol that city written hf ber to Oonzaga re- 
gurilvng the festivities. 
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excliwivt'ly French, for even at that time Franco had begun 
to impOBe her cilstoms on all the rest ot the world : still there 
were son».- Spanish und Italian om«. Luerclia wa^ li ^raoe- 
fnl dancer, and sbi- was alwaji? ready to display her skill. 
She freqaently descended from the tribiuif and cxecut«d 
Spanish and Roman dances lo the sound of the tamlmnrine." 
The following day the eagerly expected dramatic Per- 
formance were given. First tbf.' duke had the actors ap- 
pear in masks and costumes for tlic purpose of reviewing 
them. The director of tlie troop then came forward in the 
character of Plautus and read the program and the argu- 
ment of each piece whieh waa to be rendered during the 
five evenings. The selection of comedies by living drama- 
tist« in the year 1502 could not have cost the duke much 
tbonght, for there were none of any spf-eial importance. 
The Calandra of Dovizi, which a few years later cansed such 
a aensatio», was not yet written. It is true Ario«to had al- 
ready composed his Cassaria and the Sitpposifi, but be bad 
not yet won sufficient renown for him to be honored by 
their presentation at the wedding fe«tivitiea.t Moreover, 
the duke would have none but clasic prodadionB. He 
wanted to set all the world Uilkltig; and, in truth, Italy 
bad never seen any theatrico! performances equal to these. 
We possess careful descriptions of them which have not 
yet been incorporated iu tiie history of the stage. They 
show more clearly than do the reporta reganiing the Vati- 



"Qual ModauiB Spina il&iizi molte danz« iil siioDO delli suoi Tftm- 
buHiii alia liomaiiPiwi o Spngiiiiol« : reporl of Niccolü Ca^'Uulo of Farma. 
vho bail accompanied tbn Frrncb amboMwlur lo fcmn. Zunbotto 
UMd tbU il«(icriplUin of the wedding feRlffitle« in hU ehrouIcK and It 
wu RibNU|Uootl]r reprinted in Lucmxia Borgia in Prrran, etc. 

(Tb« CasMrla vu flmt produced in I90S, atid the Siippocitl in 
1009. Qluveppe Cainpori. Notiiie per U vJta di liod. Ariomo, Hd <m1, 
Mod«na. 1871. p. CT. 
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can thi-atiT in th« time of Leo X what was the real nature 
of Uiuutrical porfoniiMiiti.'s during thi' Rcuai»sanc<: ; conse- 
quentJy, they wnalitiite a valuable picture of the time«. 

If one could follow the reports of Ca^olo, Zambotto, 
and Isabella, and reproduce in imagination the brilliant 
wedding and the put^ta in their rieh costumes seated in 
rows, he would behold »ue of the fairest Find must illustri- 
oua gatherings of the Kenaiasance. I'his scene, rich in 
form and color, taken in conjunction with the stage, and 
the performaucea of the eomcdiea of Plautus, and with the 
pantomimes and the moresche wbieh occupied the time be- 
twi^en the acts, is so romantic that we might imagine our- 
«elves translalwl to Sliaki'iipcan''« Mlihummer-Night's 
Dream, and that Duke Krcol.- had changed places with 
TLeseuB, Duke of Athens, and that the comedies were being 
performed before him and the happy hridnl pair. 

According to the program, from Pebniar>' 3d to Feb- 
ruary 8tb — with Uie exception of one evening — five of the 
plays of Plautus were to be given. The intenuissions were 
to be devoted to music and mortscke. The maresca resem- 
bled the modern ballet; that is, a pantomime dance. It 
is of very ancient origin, and traces of it appear in the 
Middle Afjes, At first it was a war dance in costume, 
which character it preserved for a long time. The 
name is, I believe, derived from the fact that in all the 
Latin countries which sufTereil from tlic invasions of the 
Suraeens, dances in which the participants were anned 
and which simulated the battles of the Moor and Christian 
were exccut«ct. The Moon, for the sake of contrast, were 
represented as black. Subsequently the meaning of the 
term moretca was extended to include the ballet in general, 
and all sort^ of scenes in which dancex accompanied by 
fiutes and violins were introduced. The subjects were de- 
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rived from mythology, the agu of chivalry, and ei-eryday 
Ufe. 

There were also oomic dances performed by fantastic 
monsters, pt^^isuutu, clowus. wild uiiimuls, und satyrs, dur- 
ing which lilows were freely dealt right and left. The 
cUasico-romantic ballot appears to havi; reached a high 
developnioDt in F'erraJ'n, which was tht' home of thf ro- 
mantic epics — the Mambriano and the Orlando. It is need- 
less to 8«y that the ballet possu^icd irreat attriictioii for 
the public in those days, just it now does. The presenta- 
tion of the comedies of Plautus would have no more effect 
upon people of this age than would u puppet show. 'Iliey 
lasted from four to five hours — from six in the evening 
until midnight 

The first evening the duke conducted his guesta into 
the theater, and when they had taken their Beats, Plautus 
appeared before the bridal couple and addressed some 
complimentary verses to them. After this the Kpidicvs waa 
presented. Eaeh act was followed by it bullet, and five 
beautiful moruche were given during the interludes of the 
play. First entered ten armed gladiators, who danced to 
the sound of tambourines; then followed a mimic battle bp- 
tween twelve people in difEerent costumes; the third 
monsctt was led by a young woman upon a car which was 
drawn by a unicorn, and upon it were several persons bound 
to the trunk of a trw, while seated under the buabea were 
four lut« players. The young woman loosed the bonds of 
the captives, who immediately descended and danced while 
the lute players sang beautiful canzone — at least bo saya 
Cagnolo ; the cultured Duehess of Mantua, however, wrote 
that the music was so doleful that it was scarcely worth 
listening to. Isabella, however, judging by her remark- 
able letters, was a severe critic, not only of the plays but 
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of »II the festivities. The fourth morexca «d» dimcod by 
ten Moor8 holding burning tapers in their mouths. In 
tb« fifth there were ten f«ntaKtieal)y dressed men with 
feathers on their bettds, and bearing tano-ejt with small 
lighted turehfH at their tipM. On the concluaioQ of the 
Epidicus there was a performance by !tev<'ral ju^cfclern. 

Pnday, FcbruAry 4th. Lucretia did not appear until 
the afternoon. In the inorniuK th« duke Hhowed his 
guests about the city, and they wejit to see a famous »aint, 
Sister Lucia of Viterbo, whom the devout Ercole had 
brought to Perrara as a great attraction. Kvery Friday the 
five wounds of Christ appeared on the body of this saint. 
She prenented the ainbufisador of France with a rajt with 
which she had touched her scars, and which Monse^eur 
Rocca Berti received with great respect. At the eastle the 
duke showed his guests the artillery, to the study of which 
his ton Alfonso was eagerly devoted. Here they waited for 
Lucretia, who, accompanied by all the ambassadors, soon ap- 
peared in the great salon. A dance was given which 
lasted until six in the evening. Then followed a presen- 
tation of the Bacckides which required five boars. Isa- 
bella found these performance« cxcesKively lung ami tiris 
Bome. Balleta nmilar to those which accompaniixl the 
Epidicus were given-, men dressed in desh-oolored tights 
with torches in their hands, which diffused agreeable odori^ 
danced fantastic figures, and engaged in a battle with a 
dragon. 

The following day Lucretia did not appear, as she was 
engaged in writing letters and in washing her hair, and the 
guests amused thenisolvei* by wandering about the city. No 
entertainments were given for the populace. The French 
amhaHsndor, in the name of the King of France, sent prev- 
ents to the princes of the house. The duke received a, 
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golden nhkld with a picture of S. Franciii in enamel, the 
work of a Pumian artist, which wait highly valued; to th« 
hereditary Priooe Alfonao waa given a similar shield with 
a portrait of Mary of Mui^dalu, the ambaasador remarking 
that hiD Majesty had ehown a wife wlio rcarmblod the 
Magdalene in character: Qua muUum meruit, quia mitl- 
ium crcdidit. Perhaps pn-aentinf; Alfonso with a gift 
HUggestive of the Magdalene was an intentional bit of irony 
on the part of the French king. In addition to thia he 
received a written deseription of a proci'ss for easting can- 
non. A golden shield waa likewise presented to Don Pcr- 
rante. Lucretta's gift was a string of gold I>e8d9 filled with 
musk, while her charming maid of honor, Angela, was hon- 
ored with a eostiy chain. 

Everything was done to flatter the French ambassador. 
H« wa» invited to dinner in the evening by the Marchionesa 
of Mantua, and was placed between his hostess and the 
Duchess of Urbiuo. The evening was paased, according to 
Cognolo, in gallant and cultivated conversation. On leav- 
ing the table the marchioness sang the most beautiful songa 
to the aecompaninient of the lute, for the entertainment of 
the French ambassador. After this she conducted him to 
her chamber, where, in the presence of two of her ladies-in- 
waiting, they held an animated conversation for almost an 
honr, at the coneltision of which she drew utf her gloves and 
presented them to him, ' ' and the ambassador received them 
with assurances of his loyalty and his love, as they cfime 
from such a cbarmiiig source; he told her that he would 
preserve them nntil the end of time, as a precious relic," 
We may believe ('agnolo, for doubtless the fortunate amba»- 
sador regarded this memento of a beautiful woman aa no 
leas precious thatt the rag poor Saint Lucia had given him. 

Sunday, February 6th, there waa a magnificent cere- 
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moDy in the church; one of the Pope's chambprlalna in the 
name of hia Uolineaa presented Don jUfonso with a bat and 
(lino a Mword Which tbt- Iloly Fatfat-r hud blt«M'd, und which 
tlip archhinhop ^rded on him at thi' altar. In the afternoon 
the princes and the princeRses of the honiie of Este went to 
Lucfftia'fi apurtiueuts to fetch hcT tu thv banquet hall. 
They danced for two hours; Lucretia herself, with one of 
her ladies-in-waiting, taking part in some French dances. 
In tho evening the Miles Olor%o$us wan presented', it wn» 
followed by a moresca in which ten shepherds with horns on 
their heutls fought with each other. 

Pebniary 7th there was n tourney in th« piazza before 
the church between two mounted knights, one of whom was 
ft native of Bologna and the other a. citizen of Imola. No 
blood was shed. In the evening the Asinaria was presented, 
U^etber with a wonderful morescAi in which appeared four- 
teen satyrs, one of which carried a silvered «iw's head in 
his hands, in which there was a musie-box, to the strains 
of which the clowns danced. This play of the satyr« was 
followed by an interlude performed by sixteen vocalists, 
— men and women, — and a virtuo«io from Mantua who 
played on three lutea. In conclusion there was a moresca 
in which was simulated the agricultural work of the peas- 
ants. The lields were prepared, the seed sown, Hie grain 
cut and threshed, and the harvest feast followed. Finally 
a native dance to the accompaniment of the bagpipe wa« 
executed. 

The last day of the festivities, February 8th, abo marked 
the end of the carnival. The amhassadurs, who were sood 
to depart, presented the bride with costly gift« consisting 
of beautiful stuffs and silverware. The most remarkable 
prc'sent was brought by the representatives of Vtmiee. The 
Republic at ita own expense had sent two noblemen to the 
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festmtieB, Ni«col6 Dolfini and Andrea Foscolo, both of 
whom wore maguificvutly ctotbed. In those day» dress was 
as eoKtty a« it was beautiful, and the artists who msde the 
clothes for the men aod women of the ReuaissHUci^' would 
look with contempt upon tbosi.- uf lh>:^ prt-wiit time, for in 
that lestbetic age their productions were works of art. The 
miMt magnificout stuffs, velvet, silk, and gold cmbroidrry 
were used, and painters did not mom to dettign the color 
schemes and the shapes and folds of the garments. Dre», 
therefore, was a must weighty considemtioa, and one tO' 
which preat value was attached, as it indicated the import- 
ance of the wearer. All who have left accounts of the festiv- 
ities in Kerrara describe in detail the eostnniea worn on each 
occasion by Donna Lucretia and the other prominent 
women, and even thoai- of the men. Tbc reports which 
the Venetians m^nt home and the description in the diary of 
Marino Sanuto show bow great was the importance 
tached to thesis malti'ni. The following is even more 
striking evidence: before the two ambassadors of Venice 
aet out for Ferrara they were required to appear before 
the whole senate in their robes of crimson velvet trimmed 
with fur, and wearing capes of similar material. More 
tluin four thousand persons were present in the great 
council hall, and the Piazza of S. Marco waa crowded 
with people who gazed with wonder on these strange 
creatures. One of these robes contained thirty-two and 
the other twenty-eight yards of velvet.* Following the io- 
Htructions of the Seignory of Yenice, the ambassadors 
sent their robes to Duchess Lucretia aa a bridal 



• Deap&Uih of Ihe Femrcxe oMtor. I5»rtoloineo Cwtari, to 1 
Vcnic«, J1U11U117 85. 1503, Archive* of Modtma. 

t Cut«ri Mj« in th« »&me Jespatcli ihal li» Tob«s he had da«cribed.'l 
wnre intendKl toe |irv«eul4. Li A.mbuciktori VnneKiuii I« pKsentAioiiof 
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ThJB wonderful gift w&a preaented in the most naive way 
imiiKiiiabl«. Une of the iioblo geutlomi-n delivered a Latin 
oratioD, and tlie other followed with a long dixcourac in 
Italian; thijreupon they retired to an adjoining room, 
removed their magnificent robes, and sent them to the 
bride. This present and tlie pedantry of the two Vene- 
tians excited the greatest mirth at the Perrarese court.' 

In the evening they danced for the last time, and at- 
tended the final theatrical performance, the Casina. Be- 
fore the eomwly began, music composed by Rombonzino 
was rendered, and songs in honor of the young couple 
were sung. Everywhere throughout the Catina muHical 
interlude« were intrtjdueed. During the iuteriniation six 
violinists, among Ihera Don Alfonso, the hereditary prince, 
who was a magnificent amateur performer, played. The 
violin seems to have been held in great esteem in Perrar«, 
for when Cteaar Borgia was about to set out for France he 
asked Duke Ercolc for n violin player to accompany him, 
as they were much sought after in that conntry.f 

The bullet which followed was a dance of savages con- 
tending for the possession of a beautiful woman. Sud- 
denly the god of love appeared, accompanied by musi- 
cians, and set her free. Hereupon the spectntom dis- 
covered A great globe which suddenly split in halves and 
began to give forth beautiful strains. In conclusion twelve 
Swiss armed with halberds and wearing their national 
colors entered, and executed an artistic dance, fencing the 
while. 

due T«»ti gnndi in fomiAdipaUi Telluto Creroesino [oderalidifrm«1lnJ, 
quttli leratcsi di sopra Inm Ic prcspntanmo. Cdgnoln. 

• Ano d»lo mst«ria dl ridf r* »d hofpii homo ram »no pmcnlo. Tho 
MkrchcMinaDf Colrone to the Marquiaof Haotua, Femni, Fnhruary tith, 

t Violu area pnlwDtM. CtDMr Borgia to £rcole, Kome, Sepumbtr 
8. IttS. 
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If this scene, bb Cagnolo says, ended the draniatie per- 
formaneeH we are forced to conclude that they were ex- 
ceedingly dull and spiritless. The morcsca partook of the 
character of both the opera and ballet. It was the only 
new fonu of spectacle offered during all the festivitii^ 
Compared with those which were given in Rome on the 
oceasion of Lucretia'a betrothal, they were mueh inferior. 
Among the former we notieed several pastoral comedies 
with allc)^rical alluKions to Lucretia, Forrara, Cu.'sar, and 
Alexander. 

In spite of the outlay the duke had made, his entertain- 
oients lacked novelty and variety, although they prob- 
ably plea§ed moat of those present. Isabella, however, 
did not hesitate to mention the fact that she was bored, 
" In truth," 80 she wrote hor husband, " the wedding 
wa« a very cold affair. It seems a thousand years before 
I shall be in Mantua again, I am so aoxioiia to see your 
Majesty and my 8i«i, and also to get away from this 
place where I find absolutely no pleasure. Your Excel- 
lency, therefore, need not envy me my presence at this 
vedding; it is so stiff I have much more cause to envy 
those who remained in Mantua." Apparently the noble 
lady's opinion was iufiuenced by the displeiisure she still 
felt on account of her brother's marriage with Liioretia, 
but it may also have been due partly to the character of 
the festivities themselves, for the marcheita in all her letters 
complains of their being tireaome.* 

Soon after the conclusion of the feirtivitJes the 
marchioness returned to Mantna; her last letter from Fer- 
rara to her husband is dated February 9th. Her first 
letter from Mantua to her sister-in-Uw, which was writ- 
ten Fcbniary 18lh, is as follows: 

• See Isabelk'g letter» of Pebnuirj Sd and Sth. 
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Illusteious Lady : The love which I feel for your 
Majesty, and my hopi' that you continue in the mmc. good 
health in which you were at the time of my departure, 
cause me to believe that you have the same feelinjw for mej 
therefore I inform you — hoping that it will be pleasant 
news to you — that J returned to this city on Monday in the 
best of health, and that I found my illustrious eonsort 
also well. There is nothing more for me to write bvit to 
ask your Majesty to tell me how you are, for I rejoice like 
an own sister in your welfare. Although I regard it »s 
superfluous to offer you what belongs to you, I will remind 
you once for all, I and mine are ever at yoiu- disposal. I 
am also much beholden to you, and I ask you to remember 
me to your illustrious consort, my most honored brother. 

Lucretia replied to the marchioness's letter as follows: 

Mt Iu-ustrious Lady, Sistek-in-Law, and Most Hon- 
ored SrsTEE : Although it wa« my duty in anticipate your 
Excellency in the proof of affection which you have given 
me, this neglect on my part only makes me all the more 
beholden to you. I can never tell you with what pleasure 
and n-lii'f I leann-d that you had reached Mantna safely 
and had found your illuHtrioua husband well. May he and 
your Maji-Bty. with Ood's help, continue to enjoy all liappi- 
neas, and the increase of all good things, according to your 
desires. In obedience to your Majesty's command« T am 
compelled, and I also desire, to let you know that I, by 
God's mercy, am well, and shall ever be disposed to serve 
you. 

Tour devot^id sister, who is anxious to serve you, 

^^ LUCKEZIA ESTKNSB DS BORGlA.* 

^^P FnutAKA, Ftbrvary as, 1G03. 
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These letters, written with diplomatic cunning, are the 
beginning of the correspondence of these two famous 
women which was carried on for seventeen years, and 
which shows that Isabella's displeasure fa^raduaJly pa.S3ed 
away, and that she became a real friend of her sister- 
in-law. 

* Zaeeheti npnidncM the letter. 
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The duke was heurtily ^iud when hw grucats finally 
departed. Madonna Adriana, Oirolama, and the woman 
deacrlbcd siiuply as " &n Orsini " seemed ia no haste tfl 
return to Rome. Alexander had instructed them to rc- 
niaiu until Cffisar's wife arrived. They were to wait for 
her in Lombardy, and then accompany hc-r to Rome. The 
Duchess of RomaRna, however, in spile of the urgent re- 
quests of the nuncio, refused to leave France, Her brother. 
Cardinal d'AJbret, reached Ferrara February 6lh, and 
shortly afterwards set out for Rome. 

Adriana, as a near connection of the Pope and Lu- 
eretia, had been treated with the highest respect at Er- 
cole'fl court, where she had enjoyed a close intimacy with 
the Marchioness Isabella, a» in nhown by a letter which the 
latter addressed to Adriana, February 18th, the same 
day on which she wrote Lucretia, It is regarding a cer- 
tain person whom Adrian» while in Ferrara had recom- 
mended to her in her own name and also in that of Donna 
Oiulia. It, therefore, appears that the anonymous Ontiui 
was not Oiulia Farnese. 

Ercole was exceedingly anxious for the women to 
leave. In a letter, dated February 14th, to hi» ambas- 
sador in Rome, Costabili, he complains bitterly about their 
*' useless " stay at his court. " I tell you," so he wrot«, 
" that these women by remaining here eauae a large num- 
ber of other persons, men as well as women, to linger, 
for all wish to depart at the same time, and it is a 
great burden and causes heavy expense. The retinue of 
these ladies, taken into consideration with the other 
people, numbers not far from four hundred and fifty per- 
sons and three hundred and fifty horses." Ercole in« 
structed his ambassador to inform the Pope of this, 
also to tell him that the supplies were about exhausted, 
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and that the Duchess of KoinaRna would not arrive before 
Easter, titid that ho could stand the expense no longer, as 
the weddintt festivitii-s had already eont twenty-five thou- 
sand duGKts. The Pope should therefore direct the ladies 
to return. In a postscript to the same letter the duke 
say»: " Aftvr the noble ladies of the Duclies» of Romagna 
had been here twelve days, 1 sent them sway because thi;y 
were impertinent, and because their presence would not do 
bis Holiness or the duchess any Rood."* 

The troublesome women finally departed. There is r 
despotch of the «rutor Girurdo Sarueeui, dated Rome, May 
4th, in which he informs the duke that Monsitjnor Vennsa 
and Donna Adrians had returned from Ferrara, and had 
expressed to the Pope their gratitude for the alTcctionKte 
reception which had been accorded them. 

February 14th Ercole wrote the Pope a letter whoae 
meaning is perfectly clear, if we eliminate one or two 
phraaes. 

Hni,T Father and Master: Befori' the illustrious 
Dnchesa, our daughter, came here, it was my firm deter- 
mination to receive her, as was meet, with all friendliness 
and honor, and to show her in every way how iireiit was 
the affectioH I felt for her. Now that her Majesty ia here, 
I am so pleased with her on account of the virtues and 
good qualitti-.s which I have discovered in her that I am 
not only strentrthened in that determination, but also am 
resolved to do even more than T liad intended, and all the 
more because your Holiness has asked me to do ho in the 
autographic letter which you wrote me. Your Holiness 
need have no fears, for I shall treat the Dueheiw in such a 
way that your Holiness will see that I regard her as the 
most precious jewel I have in the world. 

• P,S. LI (tentiJhomini de lo III"»' Sig. Due» de Bflmiiitnft pokbA 
•eno lUti qui XII giorni eoni) *tftli Aft me licoatUI« p«r mmf« Imjior- 
tlnenU « «nni traaUi »Icuno a I& Saiititi <le K.il. ot alio 111'°°^ Sig. Due« 
de RomsKiiA. hllnuU Dticftli a Coatftbil! BtUnndo. Febni*ry 14, 1608, 
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On entering the castle of the Este, Luerctia found a 
new eDvironmcnt, new interestH — one might almost say a 
new wfirlii. SIii- was a princess in nne of tlu' most impor- 
tant Italian States, and in a strange city, which, during the 
latter half of the century, had assumed a place of the first 
importance, for the spirit of Italian culture had there 
developed new forms. She had been received with the 
highest honors into a family famous and princely; one of 
the oldest and most hriltiaut in the peninsula. It wem a 
piece of supreme good fortune that had brought her to 
this house, and now she would endeavor to make herself 
worthy of it. 

The family of Este, next to that of Savoy, was tho 
oldest and »lOMt illiistriouK in Italy, and it forced the lat- 
ter into the background by assuming the important posi- 
tion which the State of Perrara, owing to its geographical 
position, afforded it. 

The history of the Este is briefly as follows: 

These lords, whose name is derived from a small caatle 
between Padua and Ferrara, and who first appeared about 
the time of the Lombard invasion, were descended from a 
family whose remote ancestor wus one Albert. The names 
Adalbert and Albert assume in Italian the form Oberto, 
from which we have the diminutives Obizzo and Azzo. In 
the tenth century there appears a Marquis Oberto who 
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was first a retainer of King Berengar and later of Otto the 
Great. It is not known from what domain he and his im- 
modiate suceossore derived their title of maniuis; they 
were, however, powerful lords in Lomhardy as well an in 
Tuscany. One of Obcrto's nncestoni, Alberto Azzo II, 
who is originally mentioned as Marchio de Lougobardia, 
governed the territory from Mantua to the Adriatic and 
the region about the Vo, where he owned Este and Ro- 
vigo. He married Kunigiinde, sister of Count Ouelf III 
of Swabia, and in this way the famous German family 
of Gnelf became oonnecte<l with the Oberti and drawn 
into Italian politics. When Alberto Azzo died in the year 
1096 — more than a hundred years old — he left two sons, 
(Juelf and Polco, who were the founders of the house of 
Kste in Italy and the Quelf house of Braunschweig in 
Germany, for Ouelf inherited the property of hts ma- 
ternal grandfather, Ouelf III. in whom the male line of 
the house became extinct in the year 1055. He went to 
Germany, where he became Doke of Bavaria and founded 
the Guelf line. 

Poico inherited his father's Italian possessions, and in 
the great struggle of the German emperor with tlie papacy, 
the Margraves of Este were aggressive and determined sol- 
diers. At first they were simply members of the Ouelf fac- 
tion, but ftubsffiuently they became its leaders, and thus 
were able to establish their power in Perrara. 

The origin of the city is lost in the mists of autiquity. 
By the gift of Pipin and Charles it passed to the Church, 
It was also included in the deed of Muttlda. In the war 
between the Pope atul the Emperor, occasioned by this gift 
of Matilda, Ferrara succeeded in regaining its independ- 
ence as a republic. 

The Este first appeared there aboat the end of the 
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twclftb century. Folco's jj^randnon, Azzo V, married 
Marchesella Adelardi, who was the heir of th« leader o( 
the (Iwelfs in that city, where Saiingiicrra was the head of 
the Ghibfllines, From that time the Marp-aves of Este 
pOBHesscd great influence in Ferrara. They were likewise 
leaders of the Oucif party in the north of Italy. 

In the year 1208 Azzo VI succeeded in drivinp Salin- 
guerra out of Ferrara, and the city having wearied of the 
long feud made the victor its hereditary PodertÄ. This 
is the first esample of a free republic voluntarily submit- 
ting to a lord. In this way the Eslt^' established the 
first tyranny on the ruins of a commune. The brave 
Salinguerra, one of the greatest captains of Italy in the 
time of the IIoheuMtaiifeu, repeatedly drove Az/,o VI and 
his successor, Azzo VII, from Ferrara, but he himself was 
finally defeated in 1240 and east into prison, where he died. 
Thenceforth the Este ruled l-V-rrara. 

About the time of the removal of the papacy to 
Avignon they were expelled from the eity hy the Church, 
but they returned on the invitation of the citizens who 
had risen against the papal legate. John XXII issued a 
diploma of investiture by the terui» of which they were to 
hold Ferrara as a fief of the Church on paj-ment of an 
annual tribute of ten thousand gold ducats. The Este now 
set themselves up us tyrants in Ferrara. and in spite of 
numerous wars maintained the dynasty for a great many 
years. This dominion was not, like that in many other 
Italian States, due to a lucky stroke on the part of an up- 
start, but it was ancient, hereditary, and firmly estab- 
lished. 

It was due to a succession of remarkable princes, begia- 
ning with Aldobrandino, Lord of Ferrara, Modena, Ro- 
Tigo, and Comacchio, that Ferrara succeeded in winning 
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the important position she held at the beginning of the 
üixtiTutli Century. Aldobraudino was followed by his 
brother«, Niecolft, from 1361 to 1388, and Alberto until 
1393. After that his son Nioeolö III, a powerful and 
hellicoxe man, ruled until the year 1441. A^ his legitimate 
children Ercole aiid SifciHRJOodo were minors, lie wax suc- 
ceeded by hi» natural aon Lionello. Thin prince not only 
continued the work begun by his father, but also beauti- 
fied Ferraru. In the year 1444 the great Alfonwi of 
Naples gave bim his daughter Maria aa wife, and the Kate 
thus entered into close relations with the royal house of 
Aragon. Lionello was intelligent and liberal, a patron of 
all the arts and aeiences, a '' prince of immortal name," 
In the year 1450 he was succeeded by his brother Borso, ille- 
gitimate like himself, as an effort was being made to dis- 
place the legitimate sons of Nituolö II. 

Borso was one of the most magnißcent princes of his 
age, Frederick II, when he stopped in Pcrrara on his 
return from his coronation in Rome, made him Duke of 
Modena and Reggio, and ('ount of Kovigo and Oomacchio, 
all of which territories belonged to the empire. The Eate 
tJiereupoii adoi>ti-d for Ihi'ir arm.'*, instead of the white 
eagle they had hitherto borne, the black eagle of the empire, 
to which were added the lilies of France, the use of which 
had been gianti'il them by Charles VI!. April 14, 1471, 
Paul VII in Home created Borso Duke of Perrara, Sood 
after this — May 27th — this celebrated prince di«d un- 
married and childless. 

Ue was succeeded by Ercole, the legitimate son of Nic- 
eolA II, the direct line of the Este thereby reactiuiring the 
government of Ferrara, the importance of the State having 
been greatly increased by the efforts of the two illo- 
gktimatc sons. In Junv, 1473, amid msgnißceDt festivi- 
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tics, Ercolf married ElcoDora of Aragon, (laughter of Fer- 
dinand of Naples. Twenty-nine yeara — ^yeare of conäict — 
Iiud piuwed when the second Duke of Perrara married his 
son to liU(tretia with similar pomp. By putting nn end to 
thf war with Venice and Pope Sixtus TV, in the year 1482. 
Ereule had succeeded in saving hi» State from the great 
dunicor whicli threatened it, althou([h he had bt-en forced to 
relinquish certain territory to the Venetians. This danger, 
however, niitiht arise uguiu, for Vfuice and the Pope con- 
tinued to be Ferrara's bitt#re-st enemies. Political con- 
»ideratious, therefore, compelled her to form an alliance 
with Prance, whose kiiiK already owned Milan and might 
permanently secure posaesaion of Naples. For the aam« 
reason he had married his son to Lucrctia on the best terms 
be was able to make. She, therefore, niuat have been 
coDBcioua of her great importance to the State of Perrara. 
and this it was which gave her a sensi- of security with re- 
gard to the noble bonne to which she now belonged. 

The Duke pre8ente<l the young couple Castle Vecchio 
for their renidenee, and there I^ucretia established her 
court. This stronghold, which is still in extsti-nce, ift one of 
the most imposing monuments of the Middle Ages. It over* 
looks all Ferrara, and may be seen for mile« around. Its 
dark red color; its gloominess, which is partly due to it« 
architectural severity; its four mighty towers — all combine 
to cause a feeling of fear, especially on moonlight night«, 
when the shadows of the towers fall on the water in the 
moat, which still .surrounds the ca«tle a« iu daj's of old. 
The iigures of the great ones who once lived in tlie strong- 
hold — Ugo and Parisina Malatesta, Borao, Lucretia Borgia 
and Alfonso. Ri^nfe of Prance, and Calvin, .\rio8to. Alfonso 
II, the unfortunate Taaso and Kleouora — seem to riae be- 
fore the beholder. 
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The Marchese Nicoolä, owing to an uprisiiig of tlie citi- 
icna, Ix-giLQ Ciuitk Vecchio in thi- year L385, and hla suc- 
cessor completed it and decorated the interior. It is eoD- 
nected by covered passage-ways with the palace opposit« 
the church. Befuru Ercole cxtcuded Furrara on the north, 
the castle marked the 1>oundary of the city. One of the 
towers, called the Tower of the Lions, protected the city 
gatn. A branch of the Po, which at that time Sowed near 
by, supplied the moat — over which there were several 
drawbridges — with water. 

In Lueretia's tinie only Uie main featureB of the Btroug- 
hold were the same as they are now ; the cornice» of the tow- 
ers are of a later date, and the towers themselves were some- 
what lower; the walls were embattled like those of the 
Qonzaga castle in Mantua. Cannon, cast uuder the direc- 
tion of Alfonso, were placed at various points. There is 
an interior quadrangular court with arcades, and there 
Lucretia was shown the place where Niccolö II had caused 
his sou U^o and his stepmuther, the beautiful Purisina, to 
be beheaded. This gruesome deed was a warning to Alex- 
ander's daughter to be true to her husband. 

A wide marble stairway U-d to the two upper stories 
of the castle, one of which, the lower, consisting of a series 
of chambers and salons, was set aside for the princes. In 
the course of time this has suffered so many change« that 
even those most thoroughly acquainted with Ferrara do not 
know just where Lueretia's apartments were.* Very few 
of tlie paintings with which the Este adorned the castle 



• Cittad«lla (Qnidk del Foraxtiere in Femra. Ferr&r«, 1878) ridlculM 
tha *toi7 at thn lookin^-gliLss that diiwloud the lovi> u{ Ugo aud Parisiu». 
Sm his CMt«llo di Formra. Turiu. 1873. itnd tb« doKription of tho costJe 
la tho Notiii« «torico-Mtistiche nil prinikrii p&laui d'Il4lia, Firenxn, 
Cmnini, 1»T1. 
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are left. There are still aome frescoes by Dnssi and another 
unknowii master. 

The cn^tU' wiui always a iflooniy and opprcssire reai- 
deuce. It was in perfect accord witli the character of Per- 
rara, which even now ia forblddiug. Standing on the 
battlcmcnb«, and looking acrotM the broad, highly culti- 
vated, but niouotonoua tioldR, whose horizon is not at- 
tractive, because the Veronese Alps are too far diataat, 
and the Apennines, which nre closer, arc not clearly de- 
fined; and gaining down upon the black m»!« of the city 
itself, one wonders how Ariosto's exuberant creation could 
have been produced here. <ireater Jnspiratiou would be 
found in the sky. the land, and the sea of idyllic Sorrento, 
which wua Tasso's birthplace, but this is only anotbcr 
proof of the theory that the poet's fancy is independent of 
his environment. 

Ferrara is situated in an unliealtbful plain which is 
traversed by a branch of the Po and several canals. The 
principal stream does not contribute to the life of the city 
or it» suburbn, u.-* it i« «everul riiiles distant. The town is 
surrounded by strong walls in which are four gates. In ad- 
dition to Castle Vecchio on the north, then? was, in Lu- 
cretia'a time, another at the southwest — C-aatle Tealto op 
Tcdaldo — which was situated on one of the branches of th« 
Po, and which hail u gdte opening into the city and a pon- 
toon bridge connecting it with the suburb S. Giorgio. Lu- 
cretia had entered by this gate. Nothing is now left of 
Castle Tedaldo, aa it was razed at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when the Pope, having driven out 
Alfonso's successors, erected the new fortresa, 

Perrara has a large public square, and regular streets 
with arcades. The church, which faces the principal 
piaKza, and which was consecrated in the year 1135, ia an 
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imposing structure in the Lombardo-Cothic styk*. Its 
hiph facade is divided in three parts and gabled, and it 
has three rows of half Roman and half Gothic arches 
supported on oolunms. With its ancient sculptures, bluek 
with time, it prosents u strange appearance of medtsval 
originality and romance. In Perrara there is now nothing 
else so impressive on first sight as this chnrch. It seenu 
as if one of the structures of Ariosto's fairy world had 
suddenly risen before us. Opposite one side of the castle, 
the Palazzo del Ragione is atill standing, and there are also 
two old towers, one of which is called the Rigobello. Op- 
posite the fagade was the Este palace in which Ereole lived, 
and which Eu(i:i-no IV occupied when he ht'ld the famous 
council in Ferrara. In front of it rose the monuments of 
the two great princes of thf house of Este, Niccolö III and 
Borso. One is an cnut-striau statue, the other a sitting fig- 
ure; both were placed upon columns, and therefore are 
small. The crumbling pillars by the entrance archway are 
still standing, but the statues were destroy^ in 1796. 

The Este vied with the other princes and republics in 
building churches and convents, of which Perrara still 
possesses a large number. In the year 1500 the most im- 
portaut were: S. Domcnico, S. Praaeeseo, S. Maria in 
Vado, S. Antonio, S. Giorgio before the Porta Komana, the 
convent Corpus Domini, and the Certosa. All have been 
restored more or less, and although some of them are 
roomy and beautiful, none have any special artistic indi- 
viduality. 

As early as the fifteenth century there were nnmeroos 
palaces in Perrara which are still numbered among the at- 
tractions of the gloomy city, and which are regarded as im- 
portant structure« in the history of architecture, from the 
early Itenaiasanoe until the appearance of the rococo style. 
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Matiy of thtnQ, however, arv in a dvplorubk- state of decay. 
Marchese Albert« built the Palazzo del Paradino (now the 
University) and Schifanoja at the 4.>iid of ttiL- sixteenth cen- 
turj'. Ereote ert^ted the PnlazKO Paresiolii. He abo restored 
a large part of Ferrara and extended the eity by adding a 
new quarter ou the north, tht^* Addixione Erculea, which is 
Btill the hnndHoniext part of Ferrara. The city ia traversed 
by two long, wide streets — the Corse di Porta Po, with its 
coiit in nation, the Corso di Porta Mare, and the Struda 
dei Piopponi, Strolling through these quiet streets ont- i« 
KKtunished ut the long rows of beautiful patacea of the 
Renaissance, reminders of a teeuiing life now piuuted away. 
Ereole laid out a large square which is surrounded by noble 
p&laces, and whieh is now known as the Piazza Ariostea, 
from the monument of the great poet which stands in the 
center. This ia, doubtless, the most beautiful memorial 
«ver erected to a poet. The marble statue stands upon a 
high colnnm and looks don-n upon the entire city. The 
history of the monument is interesting. Originally it was 
intended that an «luestrian statue of Rreole on two columns 
should occupy this positinu. When the columns were 
being brought down thi? Po on a raft, one of them rolled 
overboard and was lost; the other was «sod in the year 
1675 to support the statue of Pope Alexander VII, which 
was pulled donm during the revolution of 1796 and re- 
placed with a «tatue of liiberty, the nnveiling of which 
was attended by General Napoleon Bonapsrte. Three 
years later the Austrians overthrew the statue of Liberty, 
leaving the column standing, and in the year 1810 
a statue of the Emperor Napoleon was placed upon it. 
This fell with the emperor. Id the year 1833 Perrara act 
Ariosto's statue upon the column, where it will remain in 
spite ot all political change. 
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Maguifici'nt paluccs rorn- in Ercolc'a new suburb. Ilia 
brother Sigismondo erected the ttplendid Pala^-zo Dtnmnnti, 
now Ferrara's art gallery, white the Trotti, C'astelli, äacrati, 
aail Bevilacqua faniiliea built puluct^« there which are still 
ill existtTici?. Ferrara was the home of a wealthy nobility, 
some of whom belonged to the old baronial families. In 
addition therL> were the Coutrarii, Pio, CostabUi, th<! 
Slro/zi, Saraeeni, Boschetti, tht; Roverella, the MuKzarelli, 
and Pendaglta. 

The Furrarese aristocracy had long ago cmcrgcd from 
the state of niuriieipal atrif*; and feudal dependence, and 
had set up their eourts. The Kste, especially the warlike 
Niraoli^ in, had subjugated the baronM, who ontiiimlly 
lived upon their estates beyond the city walls, and who 
were now in the service of the ruling family, holding 
Uie moot important einirt and eity ofllc*«; they were also 
commandei-a in the army. They took part, probably 
more aotively than did the nobility of th« other Italian 
Stall's, in the intellectual movement of the ape, which was 
fodtt-red by the princes of the house of Este. Consequently 
many of these great lord» won prominent place« in the his- 
tory of literature in Ferrara. 

The university, which had flourished there «ince th« 
middle of the fifteenth century, waa, excepting those of 
Paduu and Bologna, the most famous in Italy. Founded 
by the Margrave Alberto in 1H91, and subsequently re- 
modeled by Niccold III, it reached the zenith of its fame 
in the time of LioneUo and Borso. The former was a pupil 
of the celebrated Quarino of Verona, and was himself 
acquainted with all the sciences. The friend and idol of 
the hunmiiistK of hix age, he collected rare manuscripts and 
disBeminated copies of them. lie founded the library, and 
Bono continued the work begnn by him. 
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Ab early aa 1474 tbe University of Ferrara liad forty- 
five well paid profeaaors, and Ercole increased th«ir notn- 
bt-r. Priuting was lutroduced duriug his reign. Tbe 
earliPRt printer in Ferrara after 1471 was the Frenehman 
Andrt'as, failed Belforte.* 

Like the city, the people seemed to hsve been of a 
serious cast of mind, which led to speculation, criticism, 
and the cultivation of the exaet sciences. From Ferrara 
came Savonarola, the fanatical prophet who appeared dur- 
ing the moral blight which characterized the »n^ of the 
Borgiaa, and Lucretia must frequently have recalled this 
man in whom lior father, by the executioner'» hand, sought 
to stifle the protestations of the faithful and upright 
against the immorality of his rule. 

AiAroiiDiiiy and matlieuial ics, and especially the natural 
sci^'nees and medicine, which at that time were part of the 
school of philosophy, were extensively cultivated in Fer- 
rara. It is stated that Savonarola himself had studied 
medicine; his gi-andfather Michele, a famous physician of 
Padua, had been called to Ferrara by NicoolÄ Il.f Nic- 
cfilö Leoniceno, a native of Vincen?.», at whose feet many 
of the most famous scholars and poet« had sat, enjoyed 
great renown iu Ferrara about 1464 as a phj-nician, mathe- 
matician, philosopher, and philologist. lie was still tbe 
pride of the city when Lucretia arrived there, as the (rreat 
mntheniatieiau, Donienico Maria Novara, was then teach- 
ing in Bologna, where Copernicus had been bis pupiL 

Many famous humanists, who at the time of Lucretia *8 
arrival were still children or youths — for example, the Qi- 
raldi and genial Celio Calcagnini, who dedicated an epitha- 
lamium to her on her appearance in the city — wore raeni- 

* Liiigi Nnpoliruiit! Oitladulln, La Stftin;« In Ferran. Ferrant. 18T3. 
f See flnt pkrt of VilUh'« wsU known biugnphj of SavMurols. 
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bera of the Ferrnrese univprsity. All of tlicse men were 
welcome at the court of the Este because they were accom- 
plished and versatile. It was not until later, after the 
sciencea had been classified and their boundaries defined, 
that the graceful learning of the humanists degenerated 
into pedantry. 

It was, however, especially the art of poetry which 
gave Perrara, in Lueretia'e time, a peculiarly romantic 
cast. Thia it was which fint attracted attention to the 
city as one of the main centers of the intellectual move- 
ment. Ferrara produced numerous pt)ets who composed in 
both tongues — Latin and Italian. Almost all the scholars 
of the day wrote Latin verses; most of them, however, it 
must be adniitt<^d, were lacking in poetic fire. Some of 
the Ferrarese, however, rose to high positions in poetry 
and are still remembered; preeminent were the two Strozri, 
father and son, and Antonio Tcbaldeo. The poets, how- 
ever, who originated the romantic epic in Italian were 
much more important than the writers of Latin verse. 
The brilliant and Hcnsuous court of Ferrara, together with 
the fascinating romance of the house of Este — which really 
belongs to the Middle Ages — and the charming nobility and 
modem chivalry, all contributed to the production of the 
epic, while the city of Perrara, with its eventful hiirtorjr 
and its striking style of architecture, was a most favorable 
soil for it. Monuments of Roman antiquity are as rare in 
Perrara as they are in Ploretiee; everj-thing is of the 
Middle Ages. Lucretia did nut meet BojarcIo, the famous 
author of the Orlando Inamorato, at the court of his friend 
Ercole, but the blind singer of tlie Mambricno, Pranceseo 
Cieco, probably was still living. We have seen how 
Ariosto, who was soon to eclipse all his predecessors, greeted 
Lucrctia on her arrival. 
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The graphic arts had made much lesa proirrc«! in F«r- 
rara than had poetry and the sciences; but while no 
master of the first rank, no Raphael or Titian appeared, 
there were, miviTthck'ss, some who won a not imimportant 
place in the history of Italian culture. The Est« were 
patrons of painting; they had their palaces decorated with 
frcseovs, some of which, still considered noteworthy on 
account of their originality, are preserved in the PalazKO 
Schifanoja, where they were rcdiacoverod in the yt-flr 1840. 
About the midi:llc of the fiftM^nth et-ntnry, Ferrar« had its 
own school, the chief of which was Cosimo Tnra. It pro- 
duced two remarkable painters, Dobso Dotui and Bcnrcnuto 
Tisio, the latter of whom, under the name of Oarofalo, bfr- 
eame famous as one of Raphael's greatest pnpila The 
irorks of these artists, who were Lucretia's contt^'mporark'fl — 
Oarofalo being a year younger — still adorn many of the 
churches, and are the chief attractions in the galleries of 
the city. 

Such, broadly sketched, was Uie intellectual life of Per- 
rara in the year 1502. We, therefore, see that in addition 
to her brilliant court and her pctlilical iinportane.e as the 
capital of the State, she possessed a highly developed 
spiritual life. The chroniclers ittatc that her population at 
that time numbered a hundred thousand sotils; and at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century — her most flourishing 
period — sho was probably moro populous than Rome. In 
addition to the nobility there waa an active boui^eoiaie en- 
gaged in commerce and manufacturing, tapocially wcavioft, 
who enjoyetl life. 
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CHAPTER V 
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Alexander carefully followed everythiDf; that took 
plac« in Perrara. He never lost sight of his dauRhtor. 
Sh« and hi» agents reported every mark of favor or dia- 
favor which she received. FoilowinR the excitement of 
the wedding festivities there were painful days for Lu- 
eretia, as she was forced to meet envy and contempt, and 
to win for herself a «ecnre place at the court. 

Alexander was greatly pleased by her reports, eape- 
eially tlioso conocrnini; hor relatiouH with Alfonso. lie 
never for a moment supposed that the hereditary prince 
loved his daughter. Al\ he required was that he should 
treat her as hi» wife, and that she should become th« 
mother of a prince. With great satisfaction he remarked 
to the Perraresc ambassador on hearing that Alfonso spent 
his nights with Lucretia, " !>uring the day he goes wher- 
ever he likes, as he is young, and in doing this he does 
right."* 

Alexander also induced the duke to grant hia daughter- 
in-law a larger allowance than he had agreed to give her. 
The sum stipulated was six thousand ducats. Lucnotia 
was extravagant, and needed a large income. The amount 

" Maxima ioUntlendo ohe <«ntlnaaDi> donoire inaiecie 1« nocte- S« 
b«n inUndfl ch'el Sig. Don Alltmta el dl va k pwcera in diveni looi come 
gioveno; U quale, dloe S. StJL fa molUi bene. Bcltrando Co:it»bili to the 
duke, Rome, April 1, 1003. 
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she received from her father-in-law did not, however, ex- 
ceed ten thousand ducats. 

In tho meantimi' Csesar w(w piirBiiinp his own schem«,' 
the auccesH of which was apparently insured by his ailiance 
with Fcrrara and the sanction of Prance. The youthful 
ÄBtorre Maufrcdi having been strangled in the castle of 
S, Angelo by his orders, Valentino set out for Romagna, 
June 13th, where ho succeeded in ensnaring the tiiisuspecl- 
ing Giiidobaldo of Urbino and in seizing his estates, June 
21st. Guidobaldo fled and found an asylum in Mantua, 
whence he and his wife eventnally went to Venice. 

Ciesar now turned toward Camerino, where he sur- 
prised the Varano, destroying all but one of them. He 
reported these doings to the court of Fcrrara, and the 
duke did not hesitate to congratulate him for a crime 
which had resulted in the overthrow of princes who were 
not only friendly to himself but were also closely con- 
nected with him. From Urbino Ctesar wrote his sister as 
follows : 

IiiLusTKious Lady and Dearest Sistes: I know 
nothing could he better mediciuo for your Kxcellency in 
your present illnesa than the good news which I have to 
impart, I must tell you that I have ju ,t had information 
that Camerino will yield. We trust that on receivintr thia 
news your condition will rapidly improve, and that you 
will inform us at once of it, For your indisposition pre- 
vents us from deriving any pleasure from this and other 
news. We onk you to tell the illustrious Duke Don Alfonso, 
your husband, our brother-in-law, at once, as, owing to want 
of time, we have not been able to write him direct. 

Your Majesty's brother, who loves you better than he 
does himself, Casab. 

ÜKStifO. Jtily SO. 1503. 

Shortly after this he surprised his sister by visiting 
her in the palace of Belfiore, whither he cauie in disguise 
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with five cavalicni. Hp rcmaineij with her «carcely two 
hoiirti, and then hastily departed, accompanied by his broth- 
er-in-law Alfonso UM far iw Modcna, intending to go to the 
King of Franw, who was in Lombariiy. 

In the meantime Alexander had arrived at a decision 
regarding the «ei/ure of Cunierino which conSicted with 
Cssar'a plans, and which »hows that the father 's will was 
Dot wholly under hia Ban's control. September 2, 1502, 
Alexander bestowed Caintrino us a duchy upon the In- 
fante Giovanni llorpia, whom he aometimea deacribed as 
his own son and at othem as Cn-fiar's. Giovanni had al- 
ready been ioveated wit!» the titl« of Ncpi, and Pranceaco 
Borgia, Cardinal of Coaenza, as the child's guardian, ad- 
ministered these estates. There are coins of this ephemeral 
Duke of Canierino stilt in existence." 

September 5th Lucretia gave birth to a still-born 
daughter, to thu great disappointment of Alexander, who 
cii«ired an heir to the throne. She was sick unto death, 
and her husband showed the deepest concern, seldom leav- 
ing her for a moment. September 7th Valentino came to 
see her. The secretary Castellua sent a report of this 
visit to Kreole, who was in Ueggio, whither he had gone 
to meet Cwsar, who was returning from Lombardy. " To- 
day," he wrot*, " at the twentieth hour, we bled Madama 
on the right foot. It was exceedingly difficult to accomplish 
it, and we coiUd not have done it but fur the Duke of Ko- 



n 



• Sflyer cwlins, ObVMW.: JOANNES. BOR, DVX. CAMKRTNI ; the 
Borgia arms siirruuuUnd with lilies and the crest of the Lenmoll. R«- 
rerse: S. VENANTIVS DB CAMBRI. Tbej are dwcrib«! in the Perio- 
dioo di Nnmiamaticjt c Stnigistic« per la Storia d'ltBlia dirett« ilal 
Match. C. StTOMi, Flor 1870, A. HI. Fascic, ii. 70-T7, bjG, Ainati. 
and also in A. IV, faac. vi, S58-36S. by M. Santont Both writers er- 
roncoualf ilescrib* this Giov, Borgia m the MD ol tha Duke o( (iandia, 
and Amati even ooufiuea Valenv« in Daupblai with Talanota in Spftia. 
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mflg:na, who held her foot. Ht-r Majesty spent two houps 
with the diike, who ma*le her laujih aud ehwrcd her 
greatly." Liicretia had a codicil added to her will, 
which shf had madf before k-aviitg for Perrara, in the 
presence of her brother's secretary and some monk». She, 
however, recovered. CcHar reraainfid with her two any» 
and then dejiartiid for luiola. When Ercole rvtiimed he 
found his danRhter-in-law attfnded by Alcxamlor'ii most 
Hkilful physician, the Bishop of Venosa, and out of al) 
danger.* 

As Lueretia felt oppressed in Caatie Veocbio, aud 
yearned for the fn?c air, she removed October 8th, accom- 
panied by the entire conrt, to the eonvent of Corpus Do- 
mini. Her recovery was so rapid that she was able again 
to take up her residence in the castle, October 22d, to the 
great joy of every one, na Duke Ercole wrote to Rome. 
Alfonso even went to lioretto in fulfilment of a, vow he 
had made for the recovery of his wife. The BoHcitude 
which was displayed for Ijueretia on this occasion shows 
that she had begun to make herself beloved in Ferrara.f 

In this same mouth of October occurred tho disaffec- 
tion of Ca-sar's condottieri which nearly ended in hi« over- 
throw. In consequence of the desertion of his generals, 
the country about Urbino rose, and Guidobaldo even suc- 
ceeded in reenterinn his capital city, October 18th. The 
protection of France and the lack of decision on the part 
of his enemies, however, saved the Duke of KnmaRna from 
the danger which threatened him. December 31at he re- 
lieved himself of the barons by the well-known coup of 

* In thn gilAtn »rchivM of Modona then an MvenI lettor« mK>rdmj[ 
Lucretift's Illness writUm by tho Pormrese phjrwoiias LudovicuB Carni» 
and J. L'uullus. 

t The duko to üo«t«bUi, hU unbMOfedor in Bone, October »-23, 
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Sinigsglia. This was his mastcratroke. He bad Vitellozio 
and Olivprotto «trangled forthwith; the Oreini — Paolo, 
father-in-law of Girolaina Borgia, aud Francesco, Duke of 
Gravi na, who had once been mentioned as a possible hu»- 
band for Lucretia — suffered the same fate January 18, 
1503. 

The Duke of Ferrara congratulated Ca«ar, as did also 
the Gonzaga. Even Isabella did not hesitate to write a 
graceful letter to the man that had driven her dear »ist^r- 
in-law, — whose husband had been forced to flee a second 
time, — from Urbiuo. The Gon^taga, who were anxious to 
marry the little hereditary Prince Federieo to his daughter- 
Luisa, were endeavoring to secure this end with the help 
of Francesco Trochio in Rome. Isabella's contemptible 
letter to CsBsar is as follows : 



To His HiauNBäs, the Duke of Valkntino. 

Illustrious Sir; The happy progr«« of which your Ex- 
eellency has been good enough to inform us in your amiable 
letter has caused us all the liveliest joy, owing to the friend- 
ship and interest which you and ray illuNtVious hni<ibHnd 
feel for each other. We, therefore, congratulate you in his 
and our own name for the good fortune which has befallen 
you, and for your safety, and we thank you for informing 
us of it and for your offer to keep us advised of future 
events, which we hope will be no less favorable, for, loving 
you as we do, we hope to hear from you often regarding 
your plans so that we may be able to rejoice with you at 
the success and advancement of your Excellency. Believ- 
ing that you, after the excitement and fatigue which you 
have suffered while engaged in your glorious undertakings, 
will be disposed to give some time to recreation, it seems 
proper to me to scud you by our courier, Giovanni, a hun- 
dred masks. We, of course, know how slight is this present 
in proportion to the greatness of yonr Excellency, and 
also in proportion to our desires; still it indieates that if 
there were anything more worthy and more suitable in 
this our country, we cwrtainly would send it you. If the 
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masks, however, are not as beautiful as they ought to be, 
your Highness will know that this is dut' to the makers in 
Ferrara, wlio, as it hiw beea for years against the law to 
wear masks, long ago ceased raakiu^ them. May, however, 
our good intentions and our love make up for their abort* 
uoniiugs. So fur us our own affairs are coneerued there is 
nothing new to tell you until your Excellency infornti« us 
as to the decitiion of his Holineiw, our Master, concerning 
the articles of guaranty upon which we, through Brognolo, 
have agreed. We, therefore, look forward to this, and hope 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion. We commend ourselves 
to your service. 
JxHuuti IS, 1508. 

C(f*a.T replied to the marchioness from Aquapendent« 
as follows: 



1 jact 



Most Illustrious Lady, Friend, and Honored Sister; 
We have received your Excellency's present of the hundred 
maskM, which, owing to their diversity and beauty, are very 
welcome, and because the time and place of their arrival 
could not have been more propitious. If we negleclwl to 
inform your Excelleney of all our plans and of our in- 
tended return to Itotue, it waa because it was only to-day 
that we «neeeeded in taking the city and territory ad- 
jacent to Sinigaglia together with the fortress, and pun- 
,ed our enemies for their treachery; freed Citti di 
stello, Fermo, Cisterna, Moutone, and Perugia from 
their tyrants, and rendered them again subject to his Holi- 
ness, our Master; and deposed Pandolfo Petrucei from tho 
tyranny which he had ratablished in Biena, where he bad 
shown himself such a determined enemy of ourselves. The 
iiia»ik!4 are welcome especially because I know that the 
present is due to the affection which you and your illus- 
trious huitband feel for us, which is also shown by the lett#r 
which you send with it. Therefore we thuuk you a thouNund 
times, although the magnitude of your and your hnshand'a 
deserts exceeds the power of words. We «hull use the 
masks, and they are so beautiful that we shall be saved the 

I trouble of providing ourselves with any other adornment. 

I On returning to Rome we will see that his Holiness, our 
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Master, does whatever is necemary to further our muta&l 
interest«. We, in cumpliaDce with your Excellency's r#- 
(|ue8t, will grant the prinuner his liberty. We will infonn 
your IIluBtriou« Majesty at once, so thnt you may rejoioe 
in it the moment lie is free. We commend ouraelve-s to yoa. 
Prom the papul camp near Aquapendcute, Februarj- Irt. 
Your Kxcelleucy'ft friend and brother, the Duke of Ro- 
magna, etc. 



Cesar was then near tho zenith of his dosirea — a king's 
throne in central Italy, This project, however, was never 
realized; Louis XIT forbade hiui further conqueatB. The 
Oraini (tlie cardinal of this house had just been poisoned 
in the castle of 8. Angelo) and other barons whose estates 
were in the vicinity of Rome rose for a final struggle, uid 
CiEsar was compelled to hasten back to the papal city. 
Alexander and his son now turned toward Spain, aa Qon- 
salvo had <lof*'ated t!ic French in Naples and had entered 
the capital of the kingdom May 14th. Louis XII, how- 
ever, despatched a new army under La Tremouillc to recap- 
ture Naples. The Marquis of Mantua was likewise in his 
pay, and in August, 1503, the army entered the Patri- 
monium Petri. 

Alexander and Ciesar were suddenly taken sick at thu 
same moment. The Pope died August 18th. It has heej» 
afltrmed and also denied that both were poisoned, and 
proofs equallj' good in support of both views have been 
adduced; it is, therefore, a mooted question. 

Aaide from her grief due to affection, the death of T>u- 
cretia's father was a serious event for her, as it might 
weaken her position in Perrara. Alexander's power was 
all that had given her a sense of security, and now she 
could no longer feel certain of the continuance of the 
atfectioQ of her father-in-law or of that of her husband. 
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W«ll luiKbt Alfonso now recall the words Louis XII had 
ottered to tho effect that on Uie death of Alpxaiwler ho 
woald not know who the lady was whom he had married. 
Th« king one day aski>d the Perrarese plenipotentiary at hia 
court how Madonna Lucn-tia had taken the Pope'» dt'alh. 
When the ambassador replied that he did not know, Louia 
riMuarked, " I know that you were never satisfied with 
thia niarriaKe; this Madonna Lueretia ia not Don AJfowto's 
real wife,"* 

Lncretia wonid have been friRhtened had ahp rend a 
letter whieh Ercole wrote to Qiangiorgio Seregni, then his 
amhassador in Mihiii, which at that time was under 
French control, and in which he diaeloaed hia real feelings 
CD the Pope's demiai'. 



\ 



GiANüiuKßiu : Knowing that many will ask you how wo 
are affected by the Hope')* death, thia is lo inform you that 
he was in no way displeasing to us. At one time we wished, 
for the honor of Gi.>d. oiir Master, aiul for the general ftiwd 
of Christendom, that God in his goodness and foresight 
would provide a worthy shepherd, and that his Church 
would be relieved of this great scandal. Personally we had 
nothing to wish for-, we were eoneemed ehietiy with th« 
honor of God and the general welfare. We may add, how- 
ever, that there was never a Pope from whom we received 
fewer favors than from thi» one, and this, even after con- 
cluding an alliance with him. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty tl)at we secured from him what he had promised, 
but beyond this he never did anything for us. Kor tliis we 
hold the Duke of Roma4;ua n-sponBible; for. although he 
could not do with ns as he wished, he treatt^d us as if we 
were perfect strangers, lie was never frank with us; he 
never confided his plans to us. although we always informed 
him of ours. Finally as he inclined to Spain, and wc 
remained pXKl Frenchmen, we had little to look for either 

* Despatoli of Bftrtolouoo Cttraliorl to Srcolc, Macon.S eptombcr 9, 
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from the Pope or his Majegty, Therefore his death caused 
a» little firivt, m we hud nuthini^ but evil to expert from 
the advaQceiuent of the above-named diike. We want you 
to give this our confidential Blateraent to Chaumont, word 
for word, as wo do not wiali to ««mceal our true feelings 
from him — but apeak cautiously to others about the subJMt 
«mi then ruluni thi« letter to our worthy councilor 
Üianluca. 

BsLaioUAKDO, Aagvfl S4. 1503. 

This Ktatement was very caudid. In vi<>w of the ad- 
vantage)« which had aoerued to Ercole's State through the 
marriage with Lucretia, he might be regarded as ungrate- 
ful; he hod, however, never looked upon this alliance aa 
anything more than a hui^ineits traiwaetion, and so far aa 
hia relations with C-awar were concerned his view was en- 
tirely correct. 

IjCt US now hear wliat aoother famous prince — one who 
WU in the eonfidenee of the Borgias — says regarding the 
Pope's death. At the time of this occurrence the Marr|ui8 
of Mantua was at his headquarters with the Preach army 
in Iflola Farnene, a few miles from Rome. Prom there, 
September 22, 1503, he wrote his consort, Isabella, as 
follows : 



Ilhisteious Ladv and Deabest Wipe: In order that 
your Majesty may be familiar with the e ire« rusts neea at- 
tending the Pope's deatli, we send you the following partic- 
ulars. When lie fell sick, he beuau to talk in .inch a way 
that anyone who did not know what waa in hia mind would 
have thought that he was wandering, although he was per- 
fMtly conscious of what he said ; his words were, " I come; 
it is right; wait a moment." Those who know the secret 
say that in the conclave following the death of Innocent 
he made a compact with the devil, and purchased the 
papnpy from him at the pricp of hia soul. Among the other 
provisions of the affreement was one whieh said that hfl 
should be allowed to occupy tlie Holy See twelve years, and 
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Uli« he liid with the ad<litioD of fmir days. There ore some 
who afFimi that at tli>' momi-nt he gave up hi» spirit seven 
devils were seen in bis chamber. A» 80oa n» he was dead 
bia botiy begaii to putrefy arid his mouth to foain like a 
kettle over the tire, which cotititiued a» loni; us it was on 
earth. The body swelled up so that it lost all human furm. 
It was nearly »8 broad lu it was long. It was carried to the 
grave with little ceremony; a portt'r draKXed it from the 
bed by meuus of a cord fastened to the foot to the place 
where it was buried, as all refused to toueh it. It was given 
a wretched interment, in comparison with which that of the 
eripple's dwurf wife in Mautua was ceremonious. Scan- 
dalous epigrams are every day published regarding bim. 

The reports of Burehard, of the Venetian ambassador 
Oiustinian, of the Perrurese envoy Beltrando, and of nu- 
tncrouti others describe Alexander's end in almost precisely 
the same way, and the fable of the devil or " babnino " 
that carried Alexander's soul off is also found in Marino 
Sanuto'a diary. The highly educated Marquis of Gon- 
za^, with a simplicity equal to that of the people of Rom«, 
believed it. 

The Mephisto legend of Faust and Don Joan, which 
was immediately associated with Alexander's death— «veu 
the black dog running about excitedly in St. Peter's is 
included — shows what was the opinion of Alexander's con- 
temporaries regarding the terrible life of tlie Borgia, aud 
the extraordinary success whieh followed bim all his days. 
Alexander's moral character is, however, so incompre- 
hensible that even the keenest psychologists liave failed to 
fathom it. 

In bim oeither ambition nor the desire for power, 
whicli, in the majority of rulers, is the motive of their 
crimes, was the cause of his evil deeds. Nor was it bate of 
bis fellows, nor cruelty, nor yet a vicious pleasure in doing 
«ril. It was, however, bis sensuality and also bis love for 
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his children — one of the noblest of bum&a sentiments. All 
pity cbo logical theory would lead us to expect that the 
weight of Iu8 sins would have made Alexander a gloomy 
man with rt-ai^ou eluudvd by fi-ar and madneKs, like 
Tiberius or Louis XI; but inatead of this we have ever 
before us the cheerful, active man of the world— even until 
bis last years, " Nothing worries him; he serms to grow 
younger every day," wrote the Venetian ambassador 
scarcely two years before his death. 

It is not his passions or his crimes that are incompre- 
hensible, for similar and even greater erime» have be«n 
committed by other prinees both before and after bim, but 
it is the fact that he committed them while he was Pope. 
How coalt) Alexander YI reconcile bis sensuality and his 
cruelty with tbt* consciousness that he was the liigh Priest 
of the Church, God's repri-seiitative on earth T There are 
■bysse« in the human soul to the depths of which no glance 
can penetrate. How did he overcome the warnings, the 
qualms of conscience, and how was it possible for him 
constantly to conceal them under a joyous exteriort Could 
he believe in th« ininiortality of the soul and the existence 
of a divine Being 1 

When we consider the utter abandon with which Aiex- - 
ander committed his crimes, we are forced to conclude 
that he was on atheist and u materialist. There is a time 
in the life of every pbilosopbic and unhappy soul when 
all human endeavor seems nothing more than the de- 
spairing, purposeless activity of an aggregation of pup- 
pets. But in Alexander VI we discover no trace of a 
Faust, nothing of his supreme contempt of tin* world, of 
his Titanic skepticism ; but we find, on the contrary, tbat 
be possessed an ama;:ingly simple faith, coupled with a 
eapaoity for every crime. The Popo who had Christ's 
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DEATH OF ALEXANDER VI 

mother pnintCil with the fc»tiiri>fi nf the Hdulti?reas Giulia 
Pameae beJieved that he himself enjoyed the spccis] pro- 
tection of thu Virgin. 

AloxaniltT*» life is the very autithosisi of tha Christian 
ideal. To he convinced of this it i» only necessary to com- 
pare the Pope's deeds with the teachings of the Gospel. 
Compare his actions with the Commandments: " Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; tbou tthalt not kill; thon shalt 
not bear false witni>ss." 

The fact that RodriRo Borgia was a pope must seem 
to all the members of the Church the most unholy thing 
connected with it, and one whieli thoy have reason bitterly 
to regret. This fact, however, can never laiaen the dignity 
of the Church— the greatest production of the human mind 
• — but does it not destroy a number of trausccuduutul 
theories which have been associated with the papacy T 

The execrations which all Italy directed against Alex- 
ander could scarcely have reached Lueretia's ears, but she 
doubtless anticipated them. Her distrew must have been 
great. Her entire life in Rome returned and overwhelmed 
her. Ilt'r father had been the cause, first, of all her un- 
happiness, and «ubseijuently of all her good fortune. 
Filial affection and religious fears roust have assailed her 
at one and the same time. Bembo describes her suffering. 
This man, subsequently so famous, eaiue to Perrara in 
1503, a young Venetian nobleinan of the luKbest culture 
and fairest presence. He was warmly received by Lii- 
crctia, for whom he conceived great admiration. The ac- 
complished cavalier wrote ber tb« following letter of con- 
dolence: 



I called upon your Majesty yesterday partly for the 
purpose of telling you how great was my grief on account 
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of yoar loss, and partly to cndvavor to eoiisole you, ftn< 
to iirgi* yoii to compose yourself, for I knpw that you were 
suffering a measureless sorrow. I was able to do neither the 
one nor the other; for, a« soon «r I saw you in that dark 
room, in your biaok gowu, lying weeping, 1 was bo overcome 
by my feelin^n that I stood still, unable to speak, not 
knowing what to say. Instead of giving sympathy, I my- 
self WM« in ni'fd of it. therefore I departed, completely 
overcome by tlu"^ Had sight, mumbling and speechle««. a« 
you noticed or might have noticed. Perhaps this hap- 
pened to me because you had neeti of neither my sym- 
pathy nor my condolences ; for, knowing my devotion and 
fidelity, you would also be aware of the pain wiiie-h I felt 
on aceoimt of your sorrow, and yon in your wisdom may 
find consolation within and not look to others for it. Th« 
best way to convey to you an idea of my grief is for me 
to say that fate could cause me no greater sorrow than 
by afllictiiik' you. No other shot could so deeply penetrate 
my soul as one accompanied by your tears. Regarding 
condolence. I can only say to you, as you yourself must 
have thought, that time soothes and lessens all our griefs. 
So high is my opinion of your intelligence and so numer- 
ouH the proofs of your strength of character that I know 
that you will find consolation, und will not grieve too 
long. For. although yon have now lost your father, who 
waa so great that Fortune herself could not have given 
you a greater one, this is not the lirst Wow which you have 
receiveii from an evU and hostile destiny. You have 
suffered so much before that your soul must now be inured 
to misfortune. Present circumstances, moreover, requir« 
that you should not give any one cause to think that yon 
grieve leas on account of the shock than you do on account 
of any anxiety as to your future position. It is foolish 
for me to write this to you, therefore I will close, com- 
mending myself to you in all humility. Farewell. In Os- 
tellato.» 

AeousT 83,1008. 

* Bombo, Opp. Ui. 809. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EVENTS FOLLOWINO THE POPb'S DEATH 



Ajteb Liicretia's firat transports had passed »ho may 
well have bleHNed her good fortune, for to wliat dun);i.-r 
would sill' have bwn (^spusod if uhe now, instead of being 
Alfonso's wife, wa« still forced to share the destiny of the 
Borgias ! She was soon able to convince herself that her 
position in Fcrrara wbb unshaken. She uw«d this to her 
own personality and to the piTinanent advantages whieh 
she had brought to the house of Este. She saw, however, 
that the lives of hi-r kinsmen in Rome were in danger; 
there were her sick brother, her child Rodrigo, and Qio- 
vanni, Duke of Nepi; while the Orsini, burning with a 
desire to wipe out old scores, were hastening thither to 
avenge themselves for the blood of their kinsmen. 

She besought her father-in-law to help Cesar and to 
preserve his estates for him. Kroole thought that it would 
be more to his own advantage for Ca-aar to hold the Ro- 
mati'ia than to have it fall into the hands of Venice. He, 
therefore, sent Pandolfo Collenuccio thither to urge the 
people to remain true to their lord. To bis ambassador 
in Rome lie confided his joy that Cffisar was on the road 
to recovery • 

With the exception of the Romagna, the empire of 
Alexander's son at once began to crumble away. The 
tyranta he had expelled retximed to their cities. Onido- 

* Minute DucftU a CoBUbilt B«llrkndo. 7tmr% Augatt 28. !S08. 
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baldß and Elisabetta hastened from Tenitüe to Urbino Bad 
were received with open arms. Still more promptly Gio- 
vanüi Sfor^^a had returned from Mantua to Pesaro. The 
Marrjiiis (lonzaga had spnt him the first news of Alex- 
ander's death and of Cffsar'a illness, and Sforza thanked 
him in the following letter : 



Ilhistsious Sm ant» Honored Brothek: I thank yonr' 
Excellency for the good news whieh you have given me in 
your letter, espt-eially repardiutr the condition of Valen- 
tino. My joy is great heeansi? I hi'lievi' my misfortune« 
are now at an end. I assure you that if I return t« my 
country, I «hall regard myself as your Excellency's 
creature, and you may dispose of my person and ray prop- 
ertj- as you will. I ask you, in case you learn anything 
more regarding Valentino, and eapeeially of his death, 
that you will send me the news, for by so doing you will 
Afford me great joy. I commend myself to you at all 
times. 

Maktva. Augutl 26, 1908. 

As early as September 3d, Sforza was able to inform 
tht' Marquis that he had entered Fesaro amid the acclama* 
tions of the people. He immediately bad a medal struck 
in commemoration of the happy event. On one side is hia 
bust and on the other n brol«'» yoke with the words 
PATRIA RECEPTA.* Pilled with the desire for revenge 
he punished the rebels of Peaaro by confiscating their prop- 
erty, casting them into prison, or by putting them to death. 
He had a number of the burghers hanged at the windows 
of his castle. Even Collenuecio, who had placed himself 
under the protection of Lucretia and the duke, in Perrara, 



* One of lli«M meJ&ls Is ptcMrved in th« cAbinct of the Olivetfank 
in PHaro. It Ik nprodui-ed in the Nuov» Raooolt« delle Moocto« 
Zeccbe d*ItaliB ill QuidkotODio Zftovtti, p. 1. 
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was soon to fat) into his tiundii. With flatterioi; promises 
Giovanni induced him to come to Pesam, and then on the 
ground of the complaint he had addrensed to Cieiiar Borgia, 
which Sforza claimed he had only jiiat discovered, he caat 
him into priaon. Collenuccio, not wholly (ni'ltleas aa far 
as hia former master and friend was concerned, resigned 
himself to bis fate and diod in July, 1504.* 

MeanwhUe Lucretia was nnxioiialy following the course 
of events in Rome. None of het letters to Cesar written 
at this time arc preserved, nor arc any of Cii-sar's to her. 
The only ones we have are those which hv exchanged with 
the Duke of Perrara, who continued to write him. Sep- 
tember 13th Ercole wrote congratulating him on his recov- 
ery, and informing him that he had sent a messenger to 
the people of Roniagna urging them to remain true to him. 

Ciesar was in Nepi when he received this letter, having 
gone there September 2d after he had arranged with the 
French ambassador in Rome, on the suggestion of the car- 
dinal, to place himself under the protection of France. He 
was accompanied by his mother, Vnnnozza, his brother 
Giuffrö, and, doubtless, also by his little daughter Luisa 
»nd the two children Rodrigo and Giovanni, the latter of 
whom was Duke of Nepi. There he was safe, as the French 
army was camped in the neighborhood. Just as if nothing 
bad happened, he wrote letters to the Marquis Gonzaga, 
who was then at his headquarter» in Campagnano. He 
even sent him some hunting dogs as a present liiere is 
also in existence a letter written by GiuffrJt to the same 
Qonzaga, dated Nepi, September 18tli. While here Cesar 



* Sm Oinlio PcTtioari. Op. BoX. I8SS. vol. ii. Intorno U mart» dt 
PandoUo Collaniiccio. Prrtictri'« opinion Jx loo onc-xidri) and optj- 
muiliD. The bwutiful e[<^gj «luch h« sUles CotlenuMio wrot« ahortljr 
beton his dckth wu written at * much b»ppl«r liioe. 
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k-arned that his protector and friend, Aroboim.-, had not 
beeo elected pope as be had hoped, but that Piccolomini 
had been chosen. September 22d this cardinal, senile and 
moribund, ascended the papal throne, assuming the name 
Piu8 III. He was the liappy father of no Iw« than twelve 
children, boya and girls, who would have bt-en brought up 
in the Vatican as princes but for his early death. He per- 
mitted Cffisar to return to Rome and even showed him 
some favor; but scarcely had the BorRia appeared — October 
3d — when the Orsini rose in their wrath and clamored for 
the death of their enemy. lie and the two children took 
refuge in Castle S. Augclo, and OctobtT 18th Piccolomini 
died. 

The two children now ha<l no protector but Caesar and 
the curdiuuls whom Alexander had appointed as their 
guardians. On the death of the Pope their dtichica 
crumbled away. The Oaetani returned from Mantua end 
a^in took possession of Sermoneta and all the other estates 
which had been bestowed upon the little Rodrigu. Ascanio 
Sforza demanded either Nepi or the position of chamber- 
Iain, and the last Varano again secured Camerino. 

Rodrigo was Duke of Biaelli, and as such under the pro- 
tection of Spain, Alexander having succeeded in obtaining, 
May 20, 1502, from Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile, a 
■ diploma by virtue of which the royal house of Spain eon- 
firmed the Borgia family in the possession of all their 
Neapolitan estates. In this act Ctrsar and his heirs, Don 
Giaffrö of Squillacc ; Don Juan, so» of the murden^d 
Gaiidia; Lucretia, as Duchess of Biaelli, and her son and 
heir Rodrigo are explicitly named.* There is likewise in 
the Este archives an instrument which was drawn up in 
Lucretia 'a chancellery, referring to the control of Rodrigo 'a 
* The documont is in the Eale ■nliirea. 
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property, and also others repardinfj the little (Jiovanni.* 
The two childron, Rodrigo and Giovanni, during their early 
years wer^ rearwi togcllier. Lucrctia providi-d for them 
from Ferrara. tu* is «hown by the record of her hoiwehoid 
pxpenacs in 1502 and l.'J(tt. Tlien' are nuniprous entries 
for velvet and silk and gold brocade which she bought for 
the purpose of clothing tho children. f 

In spite of the protection of Spain, Lncretia'« son'« 
life was in danger in Itome, and it was her duty to have 
the child brought to her ; bu t this s he neglected to do, either 
becausi! ahc did not dare to do so, ^r~ xlic was not 
strong enough to bring it about, or because she perhaps 
feared that the child would be in still greater danger in 
Ferrara. The Cardinal of Coacnza, Rodrigo's )ruardiaQ, 
suggested to her that she »ell all hin personal property and 
send him to Spain, where he would be safe. In n letter she 
informed her father-in-law of tbia, and he replied afl fol- 
lows: 

Illusthious Lady, Our Dearest Dauohtkh-in-Tjaw 
AND Dal!üiitek; We have received your Majesty's letter, 
and also the one which his Eminence the Csrdinal of Co- 
senza addressed to you and which you sent ua; this we 
return to you with our letter; no one but ourselves read it. 
We note the unanimity with which your Majesty and tho 

* Thin is ttip rtN^onl AlivAtIf mvntiniinil. hihoe Armiidamctitorum 
t«rraruni ad 111""* Dcnniiios Hodericuiu Borgiam de Araxonl», Scr- 
tnon«t), flic., ct Johnnnom Borginm Mcposini Dum», iiit»nl«a spect&ntium. 
BiMlli. 1S0S. 

f EUso pavoDUO trorslo in Ouardarob«. De dlto r&M » ne fodreto 
dul nlponi « dui bonitl per Don liotlrigo e Don Joanne (ItrocciaQ), De 
dStu raao tv n« posto in la oat^t d« Don Rod rfgo— Tela d'ora. De diU 
tela M no poito n fodrare duo oap« de raxo paronaKo per Don Itodrifp n 
Don Joan« -braia 13. Dito poxe do tuio dero tirato so no pn«e p*r Mtm- 
mluion d« la Sltcnora nni uioni dn Don Kodrigo o Don Joann«, «Ic. 
Gstratti d^tr iu<reutario di roba di LucRzla Borgia, 1S03-1S03. Arehina 
of Hodeoa. 
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cardinal write. His »dvice shows snob solicitud« that H 
is at once apparent that it is due to his alfc!ctioo and wis- 
dom. Wf have considered everything cßrefully, und it 
Bcema to tis that your Majesty can and ought to do what 
the Worthy nionsigrnor suRgests, In fact I think your 
Majpsty is boumi to do as he advises on account of the 
affcctiou which he displays for you and the illustrious Don 
Rodrigo, your son, who, I am told, owes bis life to the 
cardinal. Although Don Rodri^o wiU be at a distance from 
you, it is better for him to be away and safe than for him 
to be near and in danger, as the cardinal thinks he wonld 
be. Tour mutual love would in no way suffer by this 
separation. When he grows up he can decide, according 
to circtun stances, whether it is best for him to return to 
Italy or remain away. The cardinal 's suggestion to con- 
vert his pergonal property into money to provide for his 
support and to increase his income — as he states be is 
aniLiou!« to do — is a good idea. In brief, as we have said, 
it seems to us that you had best consent. Nevertbelesa, if 
your Majesty, who is perfectly competent to dt-cide this, 
determine otherwise, we are perfectly willing. Farewell. 
Hebcules, Duke of Ferrara, etc, 
CoDiaoKio, Oefobtr 4. 1603. 



4 



In the meantime, November 1, 1503, Delia Rovere 
SMSended the papal throne as Julius II. The Rovere, tbc 
Borgias, and the Medici, each gave the Church two popes, 
and they impreiUK'd upon the papacy the political form of 
Iht^ modern state. In the entire annals of the Church there 
are no other families which have so deeply affected the 
course of history. Their name.<t suggest innumerable polit- 
ical and moral revolutions. Delia Rovere cow released 
Casar, whose bitterest enemy he had once been. It waa 
apparent that Valentino's destruction was imminent. 

Elsewhere we may read how •Tulius II 6rst used Ciesar 
for the purpose of assuring his election by means of hia 
influence on the Spanish cardinals, and how he subs^ 
quently — after the surrender of the fortresses in th« Eo- 
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msgna — cast him aside. Cffisar threw bimseif lata the 
arms of Spain, going from Ostia to Naples in October, 
1504, where the great Captaiu Oonsalvo represented Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic. Don OiuftrÄ accompanied him. Cardi- 
nals Francesco Romoltni of Sorrt-uto and Ludovico Borgia 
had preceded him to Naples to escape a proHecution with 
which they were threatened. There flonsalvo broke the 
Bafe-conduct which he had given Casar, May 27th he seized 
him in the name of King Ferdinand and conRneil him in 
the oastle of Inchia. 

We hear nothing of the fate of the Borgia children; 
apparently they remained under the protection of the 
Spanish cardinals in Kome or Naples. C«Mftr, saving noth- 
ing, and barely escaping with his life, set out for Spain. 
He had previously placed hia valuables in the hands of 
his friends in Rome to keep for him or to send to Pi-rrara. 
December 31, 1503, Dnke Ercole wrote hia ambassador in 
Bome to take charge of Ctesar's chests when the Cardinal 
of Sorrento should send them to him, and forward them to 
Fcrrnra as the property of the Cardinal d 'Este." Cardinal 
Bomolini died in May, 1507, and Julius II confiscated 
in his house twelve chests and eighty-four bales which 
contained tapestries, rich stuffs, and other property be- 
longing to Ctesar.f The Pope ordered the Florentines to 
return certain other property of Cäsät's consisting of gold, 
silver, and similar valuables which he had sent to their 
city. The Florentine Signory, however, stated that they 
would have nothing to do with the matter. 

The removal of Cssar to Spain caused great excite- 
ment. No one, neither Gonsalvo, th« Pope, nor Kin^ F«r- 

* Ercole to his ombawador in Bome, Deoember 31. 1608. 
t Cort*bili to Krtol«. Hkjr 8, 1507. 
tHanfredoMuttradl'sdeepctcIt to Rrcol*, Florence. Augtut 90, 1901. 
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dinand was willing to asmunc tho responsibility for H. 
It wa« even stnted tfaat it was du« to Gaodia's widow, wbo 
wait at the Castilian court endeavoring to secure the arrest 
(if her husbaiid'» iiuiriKTcr.» Tht- Spanixh cardinalii and 
Lucretia exerted themselves to nbtaiii Ciesar'» release. The 
first news of him came from Spain in Oetober, 1504. 
Costabili wrot^' In FiTrura: " The afTairs of the Duke of 
Valffnlino do not appear to be in such u dcapcratc «on- 
dition as has been represented, for the Cardinal of Sulerno 
has u k'tter of the third instant from Requesenz, the duke's 
loajordoiiio, which hi« Majesty despatched before ho 
reached there, and letters from several cardinals to his 
Majesty of Spain. Requesenz writes that the duke was 
confined with one servant in the castle of Seville, which, 
ulthiiu^h verj- »tmng, is roomy. He wan soon furniahüd 
with eight servants. He also writes that he has spoken to 
the king regarding freeing C»»ar, and that his Majesty 
stated that he had not ordered the duke's confinement, but 
had given instructions for him to be broufcht to Spain on 
account of certain charges which Qonsalvo had made 
against him. If these wcro found to be untme he woidd 
do aa the cardinal requested concerning Cojsar. However, 
nothing could be done until the queen recovered. He 
made the same answer to the ambassador of the King and 
Queen of Navarre, wbo endeavored to secure the duke 'a 
release, and consequently Requegcni: hoped that be would 
soon be set free."t 

BYom this letter of Requesenz it appear* that Cnaar 



■ Perche la mogtiero del Diicn <tl Ganglia, cho fu morC» dal Due* 
Vitlentino ba procuraUi qaeslo at-to ie tcncions et TendioM et che Lei i 
parente del R« di Spa^a. Letter of QioTanni Alberto della Pignk to 
Ercole. Venice. June 18, 1004. 

f CmUbili'« dospftt^b to Duke Broole, Rome, Qctobtr 37. IQOi 
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waa first taken to Seville and from there was sent ia the 
castle of Medina del Campo in Castile. The King of 
France turned a deaf ear to his petitions. No one in Italy 
wonted him set free. His sister was the only person in the 
peninsula who touk any interest in the overthrown upstart, 
and her appeals foimd tittle support among the Este. It was 
well knon-n that if Catflar returned to Italy he would only 
cause uneasiness at the court of Ferrara, and would in all 
probftbility make it the center of his intrigues. The (Jon- 
Kaga alone appeared not to have entirely withdrawn their 
favor from him, although, instead of wishing, as they once 
hod done, to establish a matrimonial alliance with htm, 
tliey now connected theinm-lvcs with tlie Rovere, the Mar- 
quis of Mantua marrying bis young daughter Leonora to 
Julioa's nephew, Francesco Maria della Rovere, heir of Dr- 
bino, April 9, 1505.* It was especially iMbella who, owing 
to her affection for her sister-in-law Lucretia, seconded her 
I appeals to her husband. In the archives of the house of 
Uonzaj^a are several letters written by Lucretia to the 
marquis in the interests of her brother. 

August 18, 1505, she wrote him from Reggio that »he 
had taken steps in Hume to induce the Pope to permit 
Cardinal Petro Isualles to go to the Spanish court to en- 
deavor to secure Csesar's freedom, and she hoped to suc- 
ceed. She, therefore, asked the marquis himself to request 
the Pope to allow the cardinal to undertake this mission. 
She wrote to him again from Belriguardo thanking him 
for his promise to despatch an agent to Spain, and she seat 
him a letter for King Ferdinand and another for her 
brother. It is not known whether the cardinal actually 
undertook this journey to Madrid, hut it is hardly likely 
that Julius would have allowed him to do so. 

* The «mtnct is in Bencimbene's pTotoool-book. 
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CHAPTER VTI 

COURT POETS — OnjIJA BSUJL AND JULIUS D — TBE BSTB 
DTNA8TT ENDANHERED 



DuBiKO the year, wb<'n Lucn-lia, fillwl with a sister'a 
love, waa grieving over the fate of her terrible hrother, a 
greut chaiigi- oi-eurrüd iu her own circumstances, she hav- 
ing bwiome Ducln-ss of Pi-rrara. January 25, 1505, Her 
husband, Alfnnso, in conipliano- wtlh \m father'» wiahe», 
bad undertaken a journey t« France, Flandere, and Eng- 
land for Uli- purpose of becoming acquaiuted with thu 
courts of those countries. Hv wu» to return to Italy by 
way of Spain, but while he was at the court of Henry VII 
of England he received despatches informing him that his 
father was sick. He liasteued back to Pcrrara. and Ereole 
died shortly after his return. 

Alfonso ascended the ducal throne at a time when a 
strong hand and high iutelligeuce were required to save 
his State from the dantters which threatened it. The Ke- 
public of Venice had already secured posseasion of a part 
of RonianruH, and was planning; to cut Ferrara otT from the 
mouth of the Po; at the same time Julius II was scheming 
to take Bologna, and if he succeeded in tliis he would 
doubtli-fis also attack Ferrars. In view of these circum- 
stances it sue» a fortunate thing for the State that its 
chief was a practical, cot^l-heailed man like Alfonso. He 
waa neither extravagant nor fond of display, and he cared 
nothing for a brilliant court. He waa indifferent to «X- 
temals. even to his own clothing. His chief concern was 
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to increase the efliciency of the array, build fortresses, snd 
cast canaon. When the alTairs of Rtate left hitu any lebare 
he umuaeil himself at a turning-lathe which he had set up, 
and ulsci in puintiuf; majolicji vases, in which art he was 
exceedingly .skilful. He hud no iucliuutiou for the higher 
culture— this he left to his wife. 

The small collection of books which Lucretia brought 
with lier from Rome shows that she possessed some educa- 
tion and an inclination to take part in the iutellectual 
movement of Ferrara. We have a catalogue of these books, 
of the years 1502 and 1503, which shows what were Lu- 
eretia'8 taste». According to this list stic poMsessetl a 
number of books, many of which were beautifully boimd 
in purple velvet, with gold and silver mountings; a 
breviary; a book with the seven psalms and other pru>'vni; 
a parchment with miniatures in gold, called De CoppeÜe 
ala Spagnola; the printed letters of Saint Catharine of 
Siena; the Kpistles and Goapeln in the vulgar toniru«; a 
religiouH work in Castilian; a manuscript coilection of 
Spanish canzone with the proverbs of Doin«Dioo Lopez; a 
printed work entitled AquUla Volante; another, called 
Supplement of Chronicles, in the vulgar tongne; the 
Mirror of Faith, in Italian; a printed copy of Dante, with 
a commentary; r work in Italian, on pbilooophy; the 
Legend of the Saints in th*^ vulgar tongue; an old work, 
De Ventura; a Donatus; a Life of Christ in Spanish; a 
manuscript of Petrarch oa parchment, in duodecimo. 
From this catalogue it is evident that Lncreiia's studies 
were not very profound. Her books were conäned to 
religious works and belles-lettres,* 

■ Anotlier list of the ;«&r 1519 conUinit » nambsr of nuticaißcoDtly 
boand brcviarios luid books of ofUciMt, but there &re no lulditlonaJ works 
at s secuUr ofttore. For this cataloifu« I am iodebled U> FoNOud, who 
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Lucretia ost«bli8hed her ducal court in accordance with 
the dictates of her own fancy. She was now the soul and 
center of the intellectual life of Ferrara. Her cultivated 
intcllwt, her beauty, and the irreaiatible joyousuess of her 
being charmed all who caniL- into birr presence. The op- 
position which thf member» of the house of Este at ßrst 
had shown her had disappeared, and, especially in the case 
of Isabella Gonzaga, had cbanfiied into affection, as is 
[proved by tlic extensive correspondence which the two 
,|womeu maintained up to the time of Lucretia's death. In 
Ithe archives of the house of Gonzagu there are several 
ßbondred of hi.'r letters to the Marchesa of Mantua. 

Her relations with the house of Urbino were no les» 
pleasant, and tbey continued so even after the death of 
Quidobaldo in April, 1508, for hi» successor was Francesco 
Maria della Rovere, son-in-law of Igabella Gonzaga. She 
was frequently viHited by these princes, and ahe enjoyed the 
friendahip of a number of remarkable men — Baldassar 
Caatiglione, Ottaviano Pregoso, Aldus Manutiaa, and 
Bembo. 

Bembo, who was in love with the beautiful duchess, oon- 
atantly saug her praises, and, Au^rust 1, 1504, he dedicated 
to her hi» dialogue on love, the Aiolani, in a letter in 
which he celebrated her virtnea. His friend Aldo first 
spent some time in Ferrara at the court of Ercole, and 
«ubHt^^ucntly went to th« Pio at Carpi ; finally he settled 
in Venice, where he printed the Asolani in the year 1505 
and dedicated it to Lucretia. There is no doubt about 
Bembo's passion for the duchesa, but It would be a fruit- 
less undertaking to endeavor to prove, from the evidences 
of alTectiun which the beautiful woman bestowed upon 

oopied it from an imeiitorj of the panonal property of Lucreti» Bor^ 
in tliG krcbiTca of Moiieua. 
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him, that it paseed the bounds of propriety. The belief 
that it did is due to the letters which Bembo wrot« her, 
and which are printed in his works, and still more t4> those 
whleh Lucrt'tia addressed to him. Prom 1503 to 1306 — in 
which year he removed to the court of tiuJdobaldü — the in- 
tellectual Venetian eujoyed the closest friendship witb Lu> 
cretia. He corresponded witb her while he was living with 
his friends the Strozzi in Villa Ostdlato. These letters, 
especially those addressed to an " auonymou» friend," by 
which designation he dearly meant Lucretia, are inspired 
by friendship, and display a tender confidence. Lucretia 'a 
letters to Bembo are preserved in the Ambrosiaua in Milan, 
where they and the lock of blond hair near them are exam- 
ined by every one who visits the famous library. The 
letters are written in her own hand, and there is no doubt 
of their authenticity; concerning the lock of hair there is 
some uncertainty; still it may be one of the pledges of 
affection which the happy Bembo carried away with him. 
Lucretia 's letters to Bembo were Unit examined and 
described by Baldassare Oltrocchi, and subsequently by 
Lord B)Ton; in 1859 they were published in Milaa by 
Bernardo Gatti.* There are nine in all — seven in Italian 
and two in Spanish. They are accompanied by a Castilian 
canzone. 

It seems certain that she felt more than mere friend- 
ship for Bembo, for she was yntrng, and he was an accom* 
pushed cavalier, fair, amiable, and witty, who cast the 
rough Alfonso completely in the shade. He excited the 

■ Di^crUzione del Sig. Dottor B>Id»s~ara Oltroi'chi sopn 1 primi 
amori di Pielru Bciubo, iudiriximU al *ig. Conte Giamnikria MÜnic- 
cb«lli Bresciana. In lb« Nuova RwuwlU d'Opuscoll Soiontiflel M 
Cslof(«ri, vol. iv. Letter« di Lucrexis Borgl« a tncHser Pi«tro Beiabo 
dagli autograll conHcrvsii in ud Codio« delk Blbl. AmbrcBJuift. UUano 
ooi Tipi dair Ambrosuiia. 1669. 
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lattor's jealoosy, and the danger which thrcstuned him 
may have been the cause of his removal to Urbiuo. Lu- 
cretia kept up her friendly relatious with htm until the 
year 1513. 

Several other poeta in Ferrara devoted their talenla to 
her Rktrification. The verses which the two Strozzi ad- 
dressed to her are even more ardent than those of Beuibo — 
perhaps because their authors possessed greater poetical 
talent. Tito, the father, experienced the same feelings for 
the beautiful duchess aa did bia genial Ron Krcole, and be 
ezpreaaed them in the same poetical forma and imagery. 
This very similarity tiidtcatea that thoir devutioa vrm 
merely apathetic. Tito sang of a rose which Ijucretia had 
sent him, but bis son excelled him in an epigram on the 
Rose of iMcretia, which could hardly have been the same 
one bia father had received." 

Tito, in his epigram, described himself as senescent, 
and consequently not likely to be wounded by Cupid's 
darts, hut he, nevertheleas, was ensnared by Lucrctia's 
charms. " In her," so he aays, " all the majesty of heaven 
and earth are personified, and her like is not to be found 
on earth." He addressed an epigram to Bembo, with 
whose passion for Lucrctia be was acquainted, in which 
he derives the name Lucretia from " lux " and " retia," 
and m&kes merry over the net in which Bembo was caught.f 




* liMto nttB solo, ilextrt. rwa, poiliee I'urpta; 
Uade tibi «olilo pulcrlor, undo color? 
Num te iUnUD tiiutil Venus? an potlus tibi Undim 
Borgia puipuno praebuit ore diwusF 

f Ad Bembum de Lucretia. 
SI mutatur in X.C. tertia uowiuia hujuti 

Littera lux flet, qood modo lue tucnt. 
Betia subsequltur, cnl tu htK «abinn^ par&Iiju«, 

SubKlbons lux bnc r«lU, BeiuW. paral. 
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FÜR son Ercoic describes her as a Juno in good works, 
a PulluD in cl(s:orum, and a Venus in beauty. In verses 
in imitation of Catullu« he sang of the marble Cupid 
which the diichewi had set up in her sulon, suying that th« 
god of Ijove Iiad been turned into stouo by her glaDOi-. lie 
compared Lucr«tia's beautiful eye» with th« «nn, that 
blinds whoBoever ventures to look at it; like Medusa, 
whose plance turned the beholder to otom-, yet in this casu 
" the pains of love still continued immortalized in the 
stone. ' ' 

Is it possible to believe that these poetx would have 
written such verai« if they had considered Lucretia Borgia 
guilty of the crimes which, even after her father's death, 
had been a»;ribed to her by Sannazzarol 

Aiituiiiu TebaUU'O, Calcagnini, and Giraldi nang of 
Ijucretia's beauty and virtue, Marcello Filosseno dedi- 
cated a number of charming Bonnets to her, in which he 
compared her with Minerva and Venus, Jacopo Caviceo, 
who in the Inst years of his life (he died in 1511) was 
vicar of the bishopric of Kerrara, dedicated to her his 
wonderful romance " Peregrino,*' with an inscription in 
which be describi's her us beautiful, learned, wise, and 
modest. The uumher of poet» who threw themselves at her 
feet was certainly large, and she doubtless received their 
flattery with the same sutisfied vanity with which a beauti- 
ful woman of to-day would accept Huch ofTerinmi. Some 
of these poet» may really have beeji in love with her, while 
others burned their incense as court äatterers; all, doubt- 
less, were glad to find in her an ideal to serve as a platonie 
inspiration for their rhyriii« and verses. 

Ariosto excepted, these poets are to us nothing more 
than names in the history of literature. The great poet's 
relations with the princely bouse of Ferrara began 
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1503, when be entered the Hervice of Cardioal Ippolito. 
Soon after this — in the year 1505 — he be^an bis great epic, 
and the bfauUfiil duches» appt-ara to have had very little 
iofluence on his work. Hu rvtvn to her occasionally, espe- 
cially in a stanza for which «he owed Uie poet little thanks 
if she foresaw his immortality — the eißhty-third »tnn/a in 
the forty-acc< md can to of the Orlando Furioso, in which 
he places Lucretia's portrait in the temple to woman. 
The inacription under her portrait says that her fatherland, 
Rome, on account of her beauty and modesty must regard 
her as excelling Luerrtia of old.* 

A recent Italian writer, speaking of Arinsto's adula- 
tion, nays, " Ilowever much of it may be looked upon as 
court flattery, and as due to the poet's obligations to the 
house of Este, we know that the art of (lattery had also ita 
taws and bounds, and that one who ascribed such quali- 
ties to a prince who whs known to be entirely lacking in 
them would be regarded iw little ae<iuaiiited with the world 
and with court manners, for he would cause the person to 
be publicly ridiculed. In this caae the praise would degen- 
erate into satire and the incautious flatterer would fore 
badly."f Flattery has always been the return which 
court poets make for their slavery. Ariosto and Tasso 
were no more free from it than were Horace and Virgil. 
■When the poet of the Orlando Furioso discovered that 

* Lft prlmft inscriiiion ch'anll ocohi ocoom. 
Con iungo huiiur LiicrviiA Iturgia nomft. 
Lb cul bollaxzn ei) oncst^ prepuira 

D«bbe &ir AntlqiiK Ik »at, patria Roma. 
I duo uhe vululu ban aopra »£ lorro 
Tanto ocMÜcnlo ed oaorata iwin^ 
Nomalo Kritto: Antonio Telialdtoy 
Eioola Strozza: an Lino, • nn Ortto. 
t Sm th« Haiquis GiuMpp« Campori's work: Vaa. Vittim* ddla 
Storia, Lacrada Boigla, In Uu Nnova Antologia, Aiifust 31, 16M. 
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Cardinal Ippolito was beginning to treat him coldly, he 
thought to strike out everything he had said in his praise. 
Although it was prohably merely the name Lueretia which 
ArioHto and other poet» used — comparing it with the classic 
ideal of feminine honor — it is, nevertheleas, difficult wholly 
to reject the interpretation of Lueretia 's modem advocates, 
for, even when this compariaon was not made, other ad* 
mirers — Ariosto espeeially— praised the beautiful duchess 
for her decorum. This mnch is certain ; her life in Fcrrara 
was regai'tied as a model of feminine virtue. 

There was a young woman in her household who 
charmed all who came in contact with her until she became 
the cause of a tra^dy at the court. This waa the jVngela 
Borgia whom Lueretia had brought with her from Rome, 
and who had been affianced to Francesco Maria Rovere. 
It is not known when the betrothal was set aside, although 
it may have bi'en shortly after Alexander's death. The 
heir of Urbino married, as has been slated, Eleonora Gon- 
zaga. Among Angela's admirers were two of Alfonxo's 
brothers, who were equally depraved. Cardinal Ippolito 
and Giulio, a natural son of Ercole. One day when Ippo- 
lito was assuring Angela of his devotion, slie bv^an to 
praise the beauty of Giulio 's eye«, which so enraged his 
utterly degenerate rival that he planned a horrible revenge. 
The cardinal hired assassins and commanded them to aeize 
his brother when he was returning from the hunt, and to 
tear out the eyes which Donna Angela had found so beauti- 
ful. The attempt was made in the presence of the cardinal, 
but it did not succeed as completely as he had wished. The 
wounded man was carried to his palace, where the physi- 
cians succeeded in saving one of hi» eye«. This crime, 
which occurred November 3, 1505,* aroused the whole 
■ Friul Öloiia di Fcrr»m, i*, MM. 
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court. The nnfortunate Qiulio detnandcd that it be paid 
in kind, but the duke mwely banished the ciu-dinal. The 
injured man brooded on revenge, and the direst conse- 
quenees followed. 

ArioHto, the wicked cardinal's conrtiei", fell into diffi- 
culties from which be escaped iu a way not altogether hon- 
orable, which le88enB the worth of the praise he bestowed 
upon Laoretia. Ue wrote a poem in which be endeavored 
to clear the murderer by blackening Oiulio's eharacter and 
concealing the motive for the crime. In this same eclogue 
he poured forth the most ardent praise of Lucretia. He 
lauded not only her beauty, her good works, and her in- 
tellect, but above all her modesty, for which she was famous 
before coming to Ferrara.* 

A year later, December 6, 1506, Lacretia married Donnn 
Angela to Count Alessaudro Pio of Sanmioto, and by a 
rtmsrkable coiucidcüce her sou Oibcrto «ubsequeutiy be- 
came the husband of Isabella, a natural daughter of Car- 
dinal Ippolito. 

In November, 1505, an event occurred in the Vatican 
which aroused great interest on the part of Lucretia, and 
likewise caused her most painful memories. Oiulia Famesc, 
the companion of her unhappy youth, made her appearance 
there under circumstances which must have overcome her. 
We know nothing of the life of Alexander's mistress dur- 
ing the years immediately preceding and following his 
death. She and her husband, Orsini, were living in Castle 
Bassanello, to which her mother Adriuua had also removed. 
At IcMt Qiulia was there in 1504, about which time one 

* Com tutt« che bodo in onUt <1«1 rero, ujs Antonio Cappelli. In- 
troductloD to his IjTttor« di Lodovic» Arioslo. B«IoRn>t ISM. Tho 
•olopie i» in Arioeto'» Opnre Minori L M7. Angclk BorgU is taeBUoiml 
ia tht iMt canto («tanxa 4) of the Orludo. 
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of the Onini committeil one of those crimes with which 
the history of the great families of Italy h filled. H«r 
sister, Oirolama Farnese, widow of Puccio Pucci, had en- 
tered into a second marriage — this time with Count Gio> 
littuo Orsini of ÄD^uillaru — and had been murdend by her 
Ktep»on, (lionibattista of 8tabbia, becaune, as it wm allcfcud, 
Rhi> had tried to poison him. Oiulia buried her deceased 
sister in 1504, at Bassanello. 

She must have gone to Rome the following year and 
taken up her abode in the Orsini palace. Her husband 
was not living, and Adriana may also have been dead, for 
she was not present at the ceremony in the Vatican in No- 
vember, 1505, when Oiulia, to th« great a^tonislunent of all 
Rome, married her only daiighter, Laura, to the nephew of 
the Pope, Niecolö Rovere, brother of Cardinal Oaleotto. 

Laura passed among all those who were acquainted with 
her mother's secrets aa the child of Alexander VI and 
natural sister of the Duchess of Ferrara. Wlien slie was 
only seven years old her mother had betrothed her to 
Federico, the twelve-year-old »on of Raimondo Fameae; 
this was April 2, 1499. This alliance was subsequently dis- 
solved to enable her to enter into a union as brilliant aa her 
heart could possibly desire. 

The consent of Julius II to the betrothal of his nephew 
with the bastard dangliter of Alexander VI is one of the 
most astonishing facts ia the life of this pope. It perhaps 
marks his reconciliation with the Borgia. He bad hate<) 
the men of this family while he was hostile to thom, hut 
his hatred was not due to any moral feelings. Julias II 
felt no contempt for Alexander and Cteear, but, on the 
other hand, it is more likely that he marveled at tbeir 
strength as did Macchiavelli. We do not know that he had 
any personal relations with Lucrctia Borgia ait«r he 
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ascended the papal throne, although this certainly woald 
iiBV<? been probable owing to the position of the house of 
Este. On one ocuasinn he deeply offended Lucretiu when, 
in reinstating (iiigliehno Gaetani in poi^eitsion of Senno- 
neta by a bull dated January 2i, 1504, he applied the most 
uncomplimentary epithets to Alexander VI, describing him 
88 a " Bwiudler " who had enriched his own children by 
plundering others." This especially concerned Ijucretia, 
for she had been mistress of Sernioneta, whieh had subse- 
quently been given to her son Kodrigo. 

Later, after Alfonso ascended the ducal throne, the 
relations between the Pope and Ijiicretia must have become 
more friendly. She kept up a lively correspondence with 
Giulia Parnese, and doubtless received from her the news 
of the betrothal of hor daughter to a member of the Pope's 
family, t 

The betrothal took place in the Vatican, in the presence 
of Julius II, Cardinal Alessandro Parnese, and the mother 
of the young bride. This was one of the greatest triumphs 
of Oiulia'a romantic life — she had overcome the opposition 
of another pope, and one who hud been the enemy of 
Alexander VI. and the man who had ruined Cueaur. She, 
the adulteress, who had been branded by the satirist« of 
Rome and of all Italy as mistress of Alexander VI, now 
appeared in the Vatican as one of the mtist respectable 
women of the Roman aristocracy, " the illustrious Donna 
(liuliu de Pamesio," {)rsini's widow, for the purpose of 
betrothing the daughter of Alexander aod herself to the 

* The bull U in tho «rchirofl ot tlic honM gl Oastuil. 

t Ab Ul« u Jsiiuftrjr IS, ISIB, & few montll* before her death. Lu- 
cmtU wrol« to Giuli». The 18ih o( thai moiilh. I'ietm Torelli. tho 
Femr««e Ambawador In Flortrnce, tvporud that ho had rtcoirod A tattar 
for Oiolia aod would att«ii(l to it. ArehiTot of Hodana. 
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Pope's nephew, thereby receiving absolution for the sins of 
h«r youth. She was Ktill a beautiful and fascinating 
womu), and at most not more than thirty years of a^. 

This good fortune and the rehabilitation of her char- 
acter (if, in view of the morals of the time, we may so 
describe it) she owed to the intercession of her brother the 
cardinal. Political considerations likewise induced tb« 
Pope to coniieut to the alliance, for, in order to carry out 
his plan for extending the poutiilcal States, it was neces- 
sary for him to win over the great families of Rome. He 
secured the support of the Farnese and of the Orsini ; in 
May, 1506, he married his own natural (laughter Felice to 
Giangiordano Orsini of Bracciano, and in July of the same 
year he gave his niece, Lucretia Gara Rovere, sister of 
Niccolö, to Mareantonio Colonna as wife. 

Again Giulia Farnese vanished from night, and neither 
under Julius II nor Leo X does she reappear. March 14, 
1524, sbe made & will which was to be in favor of her nieces 
Isabella and Costanza in case her daughter should die with- 
out issue. March 23d the Venetian ambassador in Rome, 
Marco Foscari, informed his Signory that Cardinal Far- 
nese 's sister, Madama Oiulia, formerly mistress of Pope 
Alexander VI, was dead. From this wo are led to assume 
that 8he died in Rome. No authentic likeness of Giulia 
Bella has come down to us, but tradition says that one of 
the two reclining marble tigtires which adorn the monu- 
ment of Paul III — Farnese — in St. Peter's, Justice, repre- 
sents his sister, Giulia Pame«e, while the otlier. Wisdom, is 
the likeness of his mother, Oiovanella (iaetani. 

Ginlia's daughter was mistress of Baaaanello and Car- 
bognano. She had one «on, Giulio della Rovere, who subse- 
quently became famous as a scholar.* 

* PlomTanti Martinelli CarbojiTikDo lUuitndo, Bodm, ItM. 
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Id tile meantinie the ftttempt against Gitilio d'Este had 
been attended by snoli consequence« that the princeJy 
honse of Ferrara found itaelf confronted by a grave 
danger. Giulio complained to Alfonso of injustice, while 
the curdiDal's numerous frienda considered his baniahitient 
too severe a punislimeat. Ippoiito had a great foUowing 
in Ferrara. He was a lavish man of the world, while the 
doke, owing to bis utilitarian ways and practical life, 
repelled the nobility. A party was formed which advo- 
cated 8 revolution. The honse of Este had survived many 
of these attempts. One had occurred when Ercole ascended 
the throne. 

Giulio succeeded in winning over to his causp certain 
disafFecttd nobles and cnnscieuccle^ men who were in the 
service of the duke; among them Count Albertino Boechetti 
of San Cesario; his son-in-law, the captain of tlie palace 
guard; a chamberlain; one of the duke's miustrels, and a 
few others. Even Don Ferrante, Alfonso's own brother, 
who had been his proxy when he married Luoretia in 
Rome, entered into the couspiracy. The plan wm, first to 
despatch the cardinal with poison; and, as this act would 
be punished if the duke were allowed to live, he was to be 
destroyed at a masked ball, and Don Perrante was to be 
placed on the throne. 

The cartlioal, who was well served by his spies in Fer- 
rara, received news of what was going on and immediately 
informed his brother Alfonso, This was in July, 1506. 
The conspirators sought safety iu flight, but only Giulio 
,d the minstrel (iuasconi succeeded in escaping, the foi^ 
mer to Mantua and the latter to Rome. Count Boschetti 
was captured in the vicinity of Ferrara. Don Ferrantc 
apparently made no effort to escape. When he was brought 
before the duke he threw himself at bis feet and begced for 
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m«rcy; but Alfooso in bis wrath Inst control of himself, 
and not only cast bito from him but struck out one of it\a 
eyes with a staff which he hud in his hand. lie had him 
confined in the tower of the castle, whithtr Don Giulio, 
whom the Marchess of Mantua had delivered after a abort 
resistance, waa soon brought. The trial Cor treason waa 
quickly ended, and sentence of death passed upon the 
(niilty. First Boschetti and two of bis companions were 
beheaded in front of tht? Palazzo della Ra^tone, This scene 
is faithfully despribed in a contemporaneous Perrarese 
manuscript on criminology now preserved in the library of 
the univeraity. 

The two princes were to be executed in the court of the 
castle, August 12th. The scaffold was erected, the tribunes 
were fdlcd, the duke took his place, and the unfortunate 
wretches were led tu the block. Alfonso made a Hi^al — 
he was about to show mercy to bis brotben. They tost 
consciousness and were carried back to prison. Their pun- 
ishment had been commuted to life imprisonment. They 
spent years in captivity, survivin« Alfonso himself. Ap- 
parently it caused him no eoatrition to know that his 
miserable brothers were confined in the castle where he 
dwelt and beld his festivities. Such were the Eate whom 
Ariosto io his poem lauded to the skies. Not until Febru- 
ary 22, 1540, did death release Don Pcrrante, then in the 
sixty-third year of his a^. Don Giulio was (rrnnted his 
freedom in 1559, and died March 24, 1561, aged eighty- 
three. 
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It was at the time of this great tragedy in Ferrara, 
which iiiQ8t hiive vividly romindfd Lucri-tia. uf her own «- 
perienoes in the papal city, that JuHim II left Kome for 
the purpose of carryinR out his hold plans for reestabliah- 
ing Ihn puntißcal states by driving out the tyrants who had 
itucceeded in escaping Cu'sar's sword. Alfunso, as a vassal 
of tb« Church, aeut hiui somv troops, but he did not take 
part peraonally in the ex|>editi<)n. Ciuidobaldo of Urbiuo, 
who had adopted Francesco Maria Itovere aa his son and 
heir, and the Marchese Oonzaga served in the army of 
Julius 11. September 12, 1506, the Pope entcrod Perujria, 
whoKe tyrants, the Baglioui, surrendered, November 11th 
he made his entry into Bologna, Giovanni Bentivoglio and 
his wife Oinevra having fled with their children. There 
Julius halted, easting longing looks at Komagna, formerly 
Cteaar's domain, but now occupied by the Venetian army. 

It IB a curious coincideuce that it was at this very 
moment that the Duke of liomagna, who had vauiahed 
from the stage, again appeared. In November Lueretia 
received new» that her brother had escaped from his prison 
iu Spain, and she inunediately communicated the fact to 
the Marchese Gonzaga, who, as Held marshal of the Church, 
was iu Bologna.* 

* la tb« record of her bouMhold expencos. under dftt« et Novtinbcr 
W, 1506, tbgre b tbe foUowing entry; A Gania Spagnolo par uidikn! a 
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Lucretia had frequently exerted herself to Becure 
Cnear's freedom and had remained in constant commoai- 
catioD with him by mesaeneer. Her petitions, however, 
had produced do effect upon the King of Spain. Finally, 
owing to favorable circumstances, C»sar succeeded in 
effecting his escape, Zurita says that Ferdinand the Catho- 
lic intended to remove him from bis prison in the spring 
of 1Ö06 to Aragon, and then to take him to Naples, whither 
he was going to place the affairs of the kingdom in order, 
and to assure himself of Gonsalvo, whose loyalty he sus- 
pected, nis son-in-law, the Archduke Philip, with whom 
he was at variance on account of his pretensions to the 
kingdom of Castile, refused to allow Ctesar to be released 
from Medina, a Castilian place. While Ferdinand was al>- 
Bcnt on bis journey, Philip died at Burgo«, September 5, 
1506, and Cffisar took advantage of this opportunity and 
the king's absence to escape. This he did with the help 
of the Castiliau party, who hoped to profit by the services 
of the famous condottiere. 

October 25th he escaped from the castle of Medina to 
the estates of the Count of Benaveute, where he remained. 
Some of the barouB who wished to place the government of 
CastUe in the hands of Maximilian, PhUip's father, were 
anxious to send him to Flanders as their messenger to the 
emperor's court. As this plan fell through, Ciesar betook 
himself to Pamplona to his brother-in-law, the King of 
Navarre, who bad become embroiled in this CastUian io- 
trigue and was at war with his rebellious constable the 
Count of Lerin. 

From that place Cssar wrote the Marchese of Mantaa, 
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Tenexi» per la nora del Oiii^ft Valentino «ha en to^ito i» ptogione. 
Nov«mb«r 87, sb« wroU to OoDikga. 
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and this is the last letter written by him which has beeo 
discovered. 



IujUSTBIous Prince : I inform you that after innumer- 
tble disappointments it has pti'used Gud, our Master, to 
free me and to relejuw nie from priaon. How thix happened 
you will learn from my secretary Pederigo, the bearer. 
May this, by (iod'ft neverfaiiing nu-roy, redound to his 
great serviee. At present ! am with the ilhistrioi» King 
and Queen of Navarre in Pamplona, where I arrived De- 
cember Hd, as your Majesty will learn from the abow- 
named Pederigo, who will also inform yon of all that has 
occurred. You may believe whatever lie leu« you in my 
name, just as if I myself were speaking to you. 

I commend myself to your Excellency forever. Prom 
Pamplona, December 7, 1506. Your Majesty's friend and 
younger brother, 

The letter has a wafer bearing the combined arms of 
CiEsar with the inseription Casar Borffia lie FrancUt Dux 
Romandiola. One shield has the Borgia arms, with the 
French lilies, and a helmet from which «even snarling 
dragons issue; the other the arms of Vw»»r's wife, with the 
lilies of France, and a winged horse rising from the 
cas(tue. 

Ciesar's secretary reached Kerrara the last day of 
December. This same Kederigo had been in that city once 
before. — during July of the year 1506, and had been sent 
back to Spain by the duchess.* He now returned to Italy, 
not for the purpose of bringing the news of his ma^r*« 
escape, but to learn how matters stood and to ascertain 
whether there wu« any prospect of restoring the Duke of 
Komagna. His majordomo, Requesenz, who was in Fer- 

" R«conl of liucrollft'R hoiiwhold eipen«e8 for tbe year 1506 
<ArchiTeiiot Hodeua): July 81, 1506, n Pedcri^ OADcelliere del Duck 
Valontino per ondare per le poaU in SpAgna do] Due*. 
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rar& in January, had come for the same purpose. No time, 
however, could have been less favorable for sucli achcmes 
than the year 1506, for JuIiuh II liud juxt taken poHHession 
of Bologna. The Mareliese CionxiiKa, upou whose good will 
Cfesar ittill rec.konwl, was eoiiiiiiarnK'r of the pupal anuy, 
which — it was believed — was planning an expedition into 
the Romogna. This wan the only country where there was 
the slightest possibilily of Ciesur'a succeeding in reacquir- 
ing his power, fur his good goveruineut had left a favor- 
able impression on the BomagnoK-«, who would have pre- 
ferred his authority to that of the Church. Zurita, the 
bititorian of Aragon, is correct when he says: " Ca-sar'a 
escape caused the Pope great anxiety, for tlic duke was a 
innn who would not have hesitated to throw all Italy in 
turmoil for the purpose of carrying out his own plans; he 
was greatly beloved, not only by the men of war, but alao 
by many people in Perrara and in the State« of the Church 
— something which seldom falls to the lot of a tyrant." 

Cffisar's messenger ventured to Bologna in spite of the 
presence of the Pope, and there the latter had him m'ized. 
This was reported to Liicretia, who immediately wrote to 
the Marchese of Gonzaga as fallows : 

Illustbious Broth er-in -Law and Honored Brother: 
I have just learned that by e.oininand uf his lloiiness our 
Federigo, the chaneellor of the duke, my brother, has been 
seized in Bologna ; I am sure he has done nothing to deserve 
this, for he did nut come here with the intention of doing 
or saying anything that would displease or injure hi« 
Holiness — his Excellency would not countenance or risk 
anything of this sort agaioKt his Holiness. If Kederi^o 
had been given any order of this nature he would have 
first informed me of it, and I should never have pi'rniitled 
hira to give any ground for complaint, for I am a devoted 
and faithful servant of the Pope, as is also iny illustriooa 
husband. I know of no other reason fur tiis coming tlian 
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to inform us of the duke's escape. Therefore I eoDsider hi» 
inooGence as beyond question. This appri^heiisinu of th« 
courk'r is uHpi't; tally displeasing tu me becausf it will injure 
my hnithcr, tin? duke, making it appear that he is uot in 
his IloIineBHs favor, and the saiae may be said of myself. 
I, therefore, urgently request your Exeelleudy — of course 
if you are disposed to do me a favor — to use every means 
to iudu(;e fai» Holiness to release the messenger promptly, 
which I trust he will do out of his own goodness, and owin); 
to the mediation of your Escellency. There is no way 
your Majesty could give me greater pleasure than by doiniit: 
this, for the sake of my own honor and every other con- 
sideration, and in no way could I bi'come more beholden to 
yoH. Therefore, I commend myself again to you with all 
my heart. Your Majesty's Sister and Servant, 

The Bucbgss op Ferraha. 
PEKiuBA.'Juntiary 15, ISOT. 




Ctesar had sent his former majordomo, Don Jaime de 
K«queaenz, from Pamplona to the King of Prance to ask 
him to allow him to return to his court and enter hi» service. 
To this, however, Louis Xil would uot listen. The mes- 
senger met with a severe rebuff when he demanded in 
Cesar's name the duchy of Valentinois and the revenue 
which he had formerly enjoyed as a priucc of the Preach 
hou.se.* 

Death soon put an end to the hopes of the famous ad- 
venturer. Whde in the service of his brother-in-law, the 
King of Nnvurre, he conducted the siege of the eastle of 
Yiana, which was defended by llie king's vassal Don Irfiys 
de Beamonte, Count of Lerin. ITiere he fell, bravely fight- 
ing, March 12, 15Ü7. This place is situated in the dioeeao 
of Pamplona, and, us Zurita remarks, Ca-sar'x death l>y a 
curious coincidence ooourred on the anniversary of the day 
on which to him had been given the bishopric of Pamplona. 

* Despfttoli of tho ForrarcHi arotuuiudoc to Knuiue, Hsofreiio Mui- 
Indi, U) Uuko AUouiw, Jauutuy, ISOT. 
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Thwe he was interred with high honors. Like Ni>ro he vnx 
only thirty-one years of age at the time of his demise. 

The fall of this terrible man, before whom all Italy bad 
once trembled, and whose nam« was ccl^brati>d far and 
wide, relieved Julius II of a pretender who in time might 
have been a hindrance to him ; for Caesar, as an ally and a 
oondottiere of Venice, would have spared no effort to force 
him into a war with the Republic for the po«8«wion of 
Komagna, or into a war with France on his withdrawal 
from the League of Cambray, and the revengeful Louis XII 
would certainly have brought Cietiar back to the Roma^na 
for the purpose of availing himself both of his fonner con- 
nections in that country, and also of his great talents aa a 
soldier. 

The news of Cfesar's death reached Ferrara whiU the 
duke was abseut, in April, 1507, by way of Rome and 
Naples. His counselor Magnanini and Cardinal Ippolito 
withheld the news from the duchess, who was near her ooD' 
fin^ment. She was merely told that her brother had been 
wounded in battle. Greatly distreaaed, she betook herself 
to one of the convents in the city, when- she spent two days 
in prayer before returning lo the oastle. As soon as th« 
talk regarding Caisar's death reached her ears she 
despatched her servant TuUio for Navarre, but on the 
way he received a report of the burial and turned back to 
Ferrara. Grasicu, one of Cicsar's etuerrios, also came to 
Ferrara and gave a full report of the circumstances attend- 
ing the death of his master, at whose interment in Pani> 
plona he had been present. The cardinal therefore decided 
to tell Lucretia the truth, and gave her her husband's 
letter containing the news of Ciesar's death.* 

*L«tUr>ot nicroii]rmu9 Ma^&ninuü to bis mMter, AUodso, Per- 
ran, April 11 1« 23, krchiTnn at tho RsU). 
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'ITie duohfs» displayed more self-coHtrol ttion hud been 
expected, iler sorrow waa miagled with the bitter recoU 
Ivctioii of sll shi< bad cxperiencfrd and suffered in Home, 
thf iiu-mory uf which bad bwn dulled but not wholly 
obliterated by her life in Perrnra, Twice the murder of 
her younp husband Alfonso muRt have come bank to her 
in all its horror — once on the death of her father and a^ain 
on that of her tcrribk- brother. If her «rief was not in- 
spired by the overwhelming meniorie» of former timeM. 
the aißht of Lueretia weeping for t'lesar BorRia is a beauti- 
ful fxuiiipk' of sistfrly love — the purest and most noble of 
human iientimenta. 

Valentino certainly did not appear to his sister or to bis 
contemporaries in the form in which we now behold him, 
for his crimes seem blacker and blacker, while bis good 
qualities and that which — following Maccbiavelli — we may 
call his political worth, are constantly diminishing. To 
every thinking man the power which this young upstart, 
owing to an unusual combination of circumeitanceH, ae- 
quired is merely a proof of what the timid, short-sighted 
generality of mankind will tolerate. They tolerated the im- 
mature greatnetw of Ca'üar Borgia, before whom princes and 
states trembled for years, and he was not the last bold but 
empty idol of history before whom the world has tottered. 

Althougb Lucretia may not have had a very clearly 
delined opinion of her brother, neither her memory nor her 
sight could have been wholly didled. She herself forgave 
him, hut «he must, nevertheh's.s, have asked herself whether 
the incorruptible Judge of all mankind would forgive him 
— for she was a devout and faithful Catholic according to 
the religious standards of the age. She doubtless had in- 
numerable masses said for ttis tioul. and assailed heaven 
with eudlees prayers. 
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Ercole Strozzi sought lo console her in ponipoUR vvrsc 
in 1508 he dedicated to her his elegy on Cd-sar. Thia fan- 
tastic poi'Tii is reiiiarkubk' as having been the proiluetiun of 
Ulis man, and it might be defiued us the poetic counterpart 
of Macchiitvelli 'r "Prince." First the puet describes the 
deep sorrow of the two women, Lucretia and Charlotte, la- 
menting the decea»>d with burning tears, even aa Cassandra 
and Polyxena bewailed the loss of Achilles. He depict« the 
triumphant propress of Ca-sar, wlio resembled the gr«at 
Roman by his deeds as well aa in name. He enumerated 
the various cities he bad seized in Roma^a, and com- 
plained that an envious Fate had not permitted him to anh- 
jugute more of them, for if it had, the fame of the capture 
of Bologna would not have fallen to Julius II. Tlie poot 
Baya that the Oenius of Rome bad once appeared to the 
people and foretold the fall of Alesander and Cu-sar, 
complaining that nil hope of the aavior of Üie line of Calix- 
tUB, — whom the gods had promised, — would expire with 
them. Eratua bud told the poet of theve promises made in 
Olympus. Pallas and Venus, one «a the friend of Csaar 
and Spain, the other as the patron of Italy, unwilling that 
atrangers should rule over the descendants of the Trojans, 
bad complained to Jupiter of bis failure to fulfil hia prom- 
ise to give Italy a great king who would be likewise 
her savior. Jupiter had reassured them by saying that 
fate was inexorable. Caesar 1 ike Achilles had to die, hut from 
the two lines of Este and Borgia, which sprang froio Troy 
and Greece, the promised hero would come. Pallas there- 
upon appeared in Nepi, where, after Alexander's death, 
Ca«ftr lay siek of the pest, in hi« eauip. and, in the form «f 
hia father, informed him of hia approaching end, which be. 
eonscious of his fame, must suffer like a h«ro. Then she 
disappeared in the form of a bird aod hastened to Ln- 
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eretia in Perrara. After the poet describwl Cu'sar's 
fall in Spain be sought to conaolo the niater with philosophic 
platitudes, and then with the ajuiiiraiioi' that she wjw to he 
the mother of the child who was destint'd for such a ^eat 
career.* 

According tn Zurita, Ca«ar left hut one legitimate child, 
a daughter, who was living with her mother under the pro- 
tection of the King of Navarre. I!er name was Luisa ; later 
she married Louis de la Tremouille, and on his death Philipp 
of Bourbon, Baron of Buanet. Her mother, Charlolto 
d'Albret, having suffered much in life, gave hernelf up to 
holy works. She retired from the world, and died March 
11, 1504. Two natural children of Cu>ear, a son Oirolamo 
and a daughter Lucrotia were living in Perrara, where the 
latter becajiie a nnn and died in 1573, she being at the time 
abhesa of San Bernardino.f As late as Pehruary, 1550, 
an illegitimnte son of Caesar's appeared in Paris, lie was 
a prietit, and he announced that he was the natural sou of 
the Duke of Romagna, and called himself Don Luigi. He 
had come from Rome to ask assistance of the King of 
Prance, because, as he said, hi» father hud met his death 
while he was in the service of the Preneh crtiwn in the 
kingdom of Navarre. They gave him a hundred ducats, 
with which he returned to RomcJ 

* Cvsuria Borgiie Ducis Epioediuiu jvr Htfroulum Btrousm Ad 
DIram Lucrctikm Borgiam FarrMUU Ducom. In Slroixi l'ocün Pator 
et Filiiu. Paris. 1080. 

f Sm CiLUHlclU*s genealt>g7 of th« houvs ot Bnrgia. 

t Letter of Omiio Alvuotti bom Fmnco, Fobnitry 14, IBSO. In tba 
ucUvu ot Uodeo*. 
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UimOSSt OP EBCOUS fcTROZZI — DEATH OP GIOTANNI SFORZA 
AND OF LUCBETU'S ELDEST SON 

AiJXiNSo's hopeH of having an heir had twicR been dis- 
appointed by miscarriaji:««, but April 4, 1508, his wife bore 
him a »on, who wiu bupti/.Ltl with tb« nainv of his ^and- 
father. 

Ercole StrozKi regarded the birth of this heir to tho 
thront! BS the- tiilfilmcnt of his propht'sy. In a geneth' 
Uakon ho flattiTS the duchess witli the hi>pe that tho dewls 
of her brother Cfesar and of her father Alexandnr would be 
an incentive to her Bon — both would remind him of Oamil- 
luH and the ScipJos as well as of the heroes of Greece. 

Only a ffw wwks aft*r this the gi-nial poet met with a 
terrible end. His devotion to Luc ret i a was doubt !e«« 
merely that of a court gallant and poet celebrating the 
beauty of his patroness. The real object of his affections 
was Barbara TorelU, the youthful widow of Ercole BcoLi- 
voglio, who gave him the preference over another noble- 
man. StrozKi married her in May, 1508. 

Thirteen days later, on the morning of June 6th, the 
poet's dead body was found near the Este palace, which 
is now known as the Pareschi, wrapped in his mantle, some 
of his hair torn out by the roots, and wounded in two and 
twenty places. All Ferrara was in an uproar, for she 
owed her fame to Strozzi, one of the most imaginative pocta 
of hia time, the pet of everybody, the friaid of B^nbo 
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and Ariosto, the favorite of the duchess au<I of the entire 
court. Od his Fathi-r's dt-ath he had succeeded to hU potti* 
tion a» chivf of the twclv« judges iif Ferrura. He was 
still in the flower of his youth, being only tweaty-sevea 
yvars old. 

This terrible event must have reminded Lucretia of the 
day when her brother (landia was »Iain. The mystery 
attending these crimes has never beeji dispelled. " No one 
ruimed the author of the murder, for the pretor was silent," 
auyn Paul Jovius in his eulo^ of the poet. But who, ex- 
cept those who had the power to do so could have com- 
pelled the court to remain silent T 

Some have aNeriheU the dcL'd to Alfonso, stating that 
he destroyed Strozzi on account of hi» passion for Uie 
latter*« wife; othera claim that he simply revenged himself 
for the favor which Lucretia had shown the poet. Re- 
cent writer» who have endeavored to fathom the mystery 
and who have availed themm'lves of authentic records oC 
the time regard Alfonso as the guilty one.* One of the 
Ktron^est proofs of his guilt is found in the fact that the 
duke, who not only had punitihed the conspirators against 
his own life so cruelly, and who had always shown himself 
an unyielding supporter of the law, allowed the matter to 
drop, 

Lucretia has even been charged with the murder on the 
ground of her jealousy of Barbara Torelli, or owing to her 
Zesr that Str02zi mifiht discloee her relations with Bembo. 
Mpecialty as he hatl hoped to obtain the cardinal's 
bat through the influence of the duchess, in which he was 
disappointed. None of the later historians baa i^ven any 

•Ckntpnri; Un» VittimAdellaStorw: AotonioCBpelll. LetUra di L. 
Artosto, Inirotliiction, p. Ixi. AUo W. Gilbert, LucmU Borgt«, 
Doohitaa of Ftrrara, il, MO. 
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credenci" to this theory. AHosto did not believe it, for it 
he did how could ho have made Ercoie Strozzi the herald 
of her fame in the temple of honor in which he placed the 
women of the house of Este? Even if he wrote this stanza 
before' the poet's dciith — which is not probable — he would 
certainly have changed it before the publication of the 
poem, which was in 1516. 

Nor did Aldo Manuzio believe in Lucretis'a guilt, for 
in 1513 he dedicated to her an edition of the poems of thv 
two Stroitzi, fathor and sod, aAcompanied by an introduL-- 
tion in which he praiHes her to the skies. 

In the meantime Julius II had formed the Leagne of 
Cambray, which was to «rush Venice, and which Ferrara 
had also joined. The war kept Alfontio away from his 
domain much of the time, and consequently he made Ln- 
cretia regent during his absence. In ruriinT days she had 
occasionally acted as regent in the Vatican and in Spolcto 
— but in a different way. In 150'J she saw the war clouds 
gathering about Ferrara, for it waa in that year that her 
husband and the cardinal attacked Iho Venetian fleet on 
the Po. August 25th of this saaie year Lucretia bore a sec- 
ond son, Ippolito. 

The war which convuhged the entire peninsula immedi- 
ately drew Ferrara into the preat movement which did 
not subside until C'harles V imposed a new order of things 
en the affairs of Italy. Lucretia 's subsequent life, there- 
fore, was largely influenced by politics. lier first peaceful 
years in Ferrara, like her youth, were past. She now de- 
voted herself to the education of her children, the prmccs 
of Est«, and to affairs of state whenever her hnsband en- 
trusted them to her. She was a capable woman ; her father 
was not mistaken in his opinion of her intellect. She made 
herself felt as regent in Ferrara. She was regent for the 
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firet time in May, 1506, and she acquitted herwlf moat 
creditably. The Jt'w« in Fcrrara were being oppressed, and 
Lucrctia had a law pssxod to protoet tlieiii, and all wlio 
transgressed it were severely punished. In the dedication 
of the poems of the Strozzi addressed to her by Aldo, he 
lands, among her other good qualities, not only her fear of 
God, litT beiicviilenee to the ptwr, and hor kindnexs toward 
her relatives, but also her ability as a ruler, saying that she 
made an excellent regent, whose sound opinions and per- 
spicacity were greatly admin'd by thr burfiht-r«. Even if 
we make allowances for tJie fiattery, there is still much 
truth in what he says. 

Owing to these facts it is not strange that Lucretia'« 
personality was quite obliterated or wlipwd by the political 
history of Perrara during this period. The chroniclers of 
the city make no mention of her except on the occasion of 
the birth of her children, and Paul Jovius speaks of her 
only two or three times in his biograpby of Alfooso, al- 
though in each case with the greatest respect. The per- 
sonal interest which the early career of this woman had 
excited died out with the change in her life. Even her let- 
ters to Alfonso and those to her friend Isabella Gonzaga 
contain little of importance to her biographers. No one 
now questioned her virtues; e%'en the Emperor MasimiHao, 
who had endeavored to prevent her marriage with Alfonso, 
acknowledged them. One day in February, 1510. in Augs- 
burg, while in conversation with the Ferrareac ambassador, 
Girolamo Cassola — having discussed the ladies and th« 
festivities of Augsburg at length — he questioned the am- 
bassador about the women of Italy, and especially about 
those of Ferrara, whereupon " much was said rcgardinft 
the good qualities of our duchess. I spoke of her beauty, 
her graciousttess, her modesty, and her virtue». The 
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empfimi' asked nin what other bcaiitie» tht-ro were in Fer- 
ram, and 1 namci) Donna Diana and Donnu Attucila, uue 
the sidter and the other the wife of Ercole d 'Elite." Such 
was the report the ambassador sent to Fcrrara.* 

Lucretia's nature had become more composed, thanka to 
the stability of the world to which »ho now Ik-Iohki'^ and 
owing to the important duties »he now had, and only 
rarely was it disturbfd by any reminder of her esperienc« 
in Rome. 'I'he death of (Jiovauni Sforza of Pesaro, however, 
in 1510, served to recall her early life, 

On returning to his Slate, Sforza bad been confirmed 
in it« possession as a va-tsal of the Church by a bull of 
Julius II, He endeavored to rule wisely, made many im- 
provements, and strengthened the castle of Pesaro. He 
was a cultivated man given over to the study of philosophy. 
Batti, a biographer of the house of Sforza, mentiou« a cata- 
logue which he compiled of the entire arehive*» of Pesaro. 
In 1504 he married a noble Venetian, Oinevra, of the house 
of Tiepolo, whose acquaintance he ba<l made while in exile. 
l<Ioveinber 4, 1505, she bore him a aou, CuHtiuizo.f 

What were his exact relation« with the Este, with whom 
he was exiuneeted, we do not know, although they, doubtless, 
were not altogether pleasant. Sforza could not have 
found much pleasure in life, for bis famous house waa fa«t 
becoming extinct, and he could not foraee a long future for 
his race. He died peaeefuUy July 27, 1510. in the castle of 
Oradara. where he had been in the habit of spending much 
of hifl time alone. 

Ab his son was still a small child his natural brother 



• De«|Atch of OUolftEOO CsMota, Aaphmrn, F«bni»Ty 97. 1610, 
Aichivm of Mf>d(ina. 

f This h« »niiuuTioed to the Mkrchese Gonug« (rom Ptauo. JJovem- 
bar 4, ISOS. Archiv» of Mautua. 
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Oalea/7.0, who had married Ginovra, a daughtt-r of Ercole 
BeiilivoRlto, HRRiimod thp Rovprnnient nf Ptsaro. Gio- 
vanni's child died Aiignat 15, 1S12, whereupon Pope Julitu 
II withdrew hia support from Qaleazzo, and forced th<? ladt 
of the Sforza of Pfsaro to enter into an agreement by 
which, October 30, 1512, ho surrendered the castle and 
domain to Franc««jo Muri» Roverc, who had bw-n Duke of 
Urbino aince the death of Quidobaldo in April, 1508. 
Pesaro therefore was nnited with this State. Oaleazzo died 
in Milan in 1515, having made the Duke Maxiniiliun 
Sforza hi« hoir. The liiii- of the lords of Pi'sam thus be- 
came extinct, for Giovanni Sforza had left only a natural 
daughter, Isabella, who in 1520 married Sernigi Cipriano, 
a noble Florentine, and who died in Rome in'lSEl.fäthoua" 
for her culture and intellect. Her epitaph may «till be 
r«ad on a Ntone in the wall of the passageway behind the 
tribune in the Lateran basilica." 

The death of Lucrttia's first husband must have vividly 
reminded her of the wrong she had done him, because 
she had now reached the age when frivolity no longer 
dulled conscience; but the times were so troublous that she 
directed her thoughts into other cliannela. August 9, 1510, 
a few days after the death of Sfor7Ji, Julius II placed Al- 
foMo under bis ban and declared that he had forfeited all 
his Church fiefa. The Pope again took up the plans of hia 



^ 




' Copies nf the following instram«nt« ooneeniing th« lut Sforza at 
Pesaro «re in the «rohives of Florence; will of Giovanni Sfor/Ji, July34, 
ISIO; Agieemeul beLwecn G&loiuzo and Ibe Papal Legate, October 90, 
1019; Osleaixo'« will, MKrcb 33, IGIS; IsabolU'» marriagE contract, 
Posaro, SrpUmber 3S, 1530. Th« epitaph in the Lat«rau l« tt toMomtt 
lubelltp SfortI« Joaniiis Pisaurensium F. Feminc Sui Temporis Pra> 
denifa Ac PieUt« Insfgni Exec Test. P. Vir. Ann LVII. M. Vn. D. 
Ill Obiit Ann. HPl.XI. XI Kal. Febr. Consrasu NoblUuin De Ifutlt 
Da PapazarriB. Above in a proflle in auble. 
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HDcIc Bixtns, who, in conjunction with the VenetianB, had 
schemed to wrest Ferrara from the Este. After the Vene- 
tians had appeased him by withdrawing from the cities o( 
Romagoa, he had made peace with the Republic, and com- 
manded Alfonso to withdraw from the League and to cease 
warring againttt Venice, The duke refused, and this wa« 
the reason for the ban. Perrara thereupon, together with 
France, found itself drawn into a ruinous war which led 
to the fainuuM battle of Ravenna, April 1, 1512, which was 
won by Alfonso's artillery. 

It was during this war, and on the occasion of the at- 
tempt of Julius II to captiu-c Ferrara by surprise, that the 
famous Bayard made Die acquaintance of Lucretia. After 
the French cavaliers, with their companions in arms, the 
Perrarese, had captured the fortress they returned in 
triumph to Perrara where they were received with the 
greatest honors. In remembrance of this occasion the biog- 
rapher Bayard wrote in praise of Lucretia as follows: 
" The good duchess received the French before all the 
others with evfry mark of favor. She is a pearl in this 
world. She daily gave the most wonderful festivals and 
banquets in the Italian fashion. I venture to say that 
neither in her time nor for many years before has there 
been such a glorious princess, for she is beautiful and good, 
gentle and amiable to everyone, and nothing is more certain 
thau this, that, although her husband is a skilful and brave 
prince, the ubovc-uaiiied lady, by her graciousnem, has 
been of great service to him."* 

Owing to the death of Gaston de Foix at the battle cf 



I 




* J'oM blen din i)ne, de «on t«mp«, ni bMUcoop tnat, Q n« a'cst 
point trour6 de plus triomphftcle princeeu, car «tie itaii brlle. bonna, 
douc« «t courtoisc, & tootos geni. Lo LojrmI SerriUiir Hiitoiro du bon 
Ch«veIEet, le wignear d* B«j*rd, rhap. xlv. 
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Ravtama, the victory of the French turned to defeat and 
the rout of the Pope iuto victory. Alfonso finding himself 
defenseless, hastened to Rome in July, 1512, to ask fori^ivc* 
ueaa from Julius, and, although thia was accorded him, be 
was saved from dt>8tructioR, or a fatt' similar to Ciraar 
Borgia's, only by secret flight. With the help of the Co- 
loona, who conducted him to Marino, be reached Perrara 
in disfiui^. 

These wei¥ anxious day« for TiUCnHift; for, while she 
was trembling for the life of her husband, she received 
news of the death, abroad, of her son. Augnst 28, 1512, 
the Mautuan a(;ent Stazio Qadio wrote his master (loitzaga 
from Rome, snyinR new» had reached there that the Duke 
of Biaelli, son of the DuchcBB of Ferrura and Don Alfonso 
of Aragon, had died at Bari, where be was living under 
Uie care of the duchess of that place.» Lucretia herself 
gav« tfaia information to u person whose name is not known, 
in a lrtt#r dated October Ist, saying, " I am wholly lost in 
bitterness and tears on account of the death of tlie Duke of 
Bist'lli, my dearest son, concerning which the bearer of iliia 
will give you further particulars.^ 

We do not know how the unfortunate Rodrigo spent the 
first years following Alexander's death and Ca?sar'B exile 
in Spain, but there is ground for believing that he was 
left in Naples under the guardianship of the cardinals 
Lndovico Borgia and Romolini of Borrento. By virtue of 
a previous agreement, the King of Spain recognized Lu- 
cretia s son as Duke of Biselli, and there is an ofTicial docn> 
ment of September, 1505, according to which the repre- 
sentative of the little duk« placed his oath of allegiance in 

* Dm)»toh of thU kmbawxlor in th« nrohivps n( Hnntu». 
t I'cr truvsrmi luttaviK involtn in laolir^ni» «t tunaritiidin« per In 
norU dol l>ni7« di BUolU roio flglblo u*ni»Uiio. 
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the hands of the two cardinals above namt^d.* R«drif^ 
may have been brought up by his aunt, Donna Stmeia, for 
she was living with her husband in the kingdom of Nnplea, 
whcire Don QiutTre had been funlirnied in the posHession of 
his propt-rly. Sancis died cliildless in the ycHr IMG, just 
as Ferdinand the Catholic appeared in Naplen. The king, 
cniise*ivu'ntiy, appropriati^^d a Iutki- part of Don GiulTr^'s 
estates, although the latter remained Prince of Si|uillacc 
He married a second time and left several heira. Of ht> 
end v/e know nothing. Ono of his grandchildren, Anna de 
Borgia, Princess of Squillaee, tlu- last of lit-r race, brouRbt 
these eatates to the house of (lendia by Iier marriage with 
Don Francesco Borgia at thi? beginning of the seventeenth 
century, 

Tt may have been on the death of Sancia that Rodrigo 
was placed under the protection of another aunt, Isabella 
d'Aragona, his father's eldest sister, the most unfortunate 
woman of the age, wife of Giangaleaitzo of Milan, who hac] 
been poisoned by Ludovico il Moro. The figure of Isabella 
of Milan is the moat tragic in the history of Italy of the 
period beginning with the invasion of CharU>8 VIII— an 
epoch filled with a series of disasters that involved every 
dynasty of the country. For she was affected at one and 
the same time by the fall of two great houses, (hat of Sforxu 
and that of Aragou. The saying of Caracciolo in his work. 
De varidate fortuna, regarding the Sforza, namely, that 
there is no tragedy however terrible for which this house 
would not (nmiah an abundance of material may well be 
applied to both these families. Isabella had beheld the 
fall of her once mighty house, and she had seen her owq 
BOD Francesco seized and taken to France by Louis XII, 

■ Th« iiistniment Is In tb« Lib«r ArraDduueDtorum, from Lu- 
oratl4':! RbutcüUery. 
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where he died, a priert, in his early manhowl. She herself 
had ri'tircd to Bari, a city which Ludovico il Moro had 
tfivi-n up tu hiT itt 1499, and uf which sht; rcmaiut'd duchess 
until her death, February 11. 1524. 

Donna IxaliFtla had taken Lucretia's son to herself, and 
from the records uf the household expenses of the Duchess 
o( Pcrrara it appears that he was with hi.'r lu Bari in 
March, 1505, for on the twenty-aixth of that month there 
is the follawing entry: " A suit of damask and brocade 
which her Majesty sent her son Don RtKlritfo in Buri an a 
present." " April 3d his mother sent his tutor, Baldaasare 
BonHglio, who had come to Naples, back to him. This 
man is named in the register under date of February 25, 
150G. aa tutor of Don Giovanni. Tt appears, therefore, that 
this child also was in Bari, and was being educated with 
his playfellow Rodrigo. In October, 1506, we Und the little 
Giovanni in Carpi, where he wax probably plac^^d at the 
eoiirt of the Pio. From there Lunretia had him brought to 
the court of Perrara on the date mentioned. She thfrefor« 
was allowed to have Ihi« mysterious infante, but not her own 
child Rodrigo, with her. In November, 150G, Giovanni 
must again have been in Carpi, for Lucrctia sent him some 
fine linen apparel to that place.f 

Both children were together again in Bari in April, 
1508, for in the record of the household expenses the ex- 
penditurea for both, beginnin« with May of that year, are 
given together, and a certain Don Bartolommeo Urotto is 
mentioned as instructor to bolh.^ The son of Lucretia 

* El qiule lipon de Deniuuho « broohftto, Hua Si^oris el luaniU a 
iatan > don Itoilriga »no flgltolo b Rftrri. 

t October 34. inOO. Sp««a |>«r tin noochlero, che ha condotto Don 
Gioraiini Borgia de Finale » Knrrara. Novembrr 5. 1508. Tola di rotiiw 
•ottile per tar camiRie mandalo u Carpi al itg, Tlan Qiovaniii Rorjcia. 

t Uaj 10. tSO& Btttlte p«r Don GioTannl c Don Kodrigo Bor 
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and of the mordered Alfoaao. tlmvf ore. died ib the 

of Donna bsbella io Bari, which na not tMt tmm tm 

benditATj doehjr uf BisellL 

We hafe a li-ttj-r «rilti-D by this unhappy PHnecM la^ 
bella a few wn-la after thr d«sth of the youthful Rodrigo. 
to Perot Caatellar, Goveroor of BiseUi: 



MojraosoB Pesoi: We write thia merely to ask yon to 
eompel tbwie of Corsto to pay t» what th«y hare to pay. 
from tbv n-vcmn- of ihf illuntrii-ii» Dukr «f Baelli. our 
DtpbetT of blessed memory, for shortly a bill will pome from 
tbf illuKtri'itm Duchtwt of Fi-rrara. and io ease the moory 
ia not ready we might be caused ßreat inconveni^^nc«. 
Thoae of Corato may delay, and we might be eompfllcd to 
fitMl the money tt one*. TlM-n-fore yoa must see to it that 
we are not nibjected to any further innmrenieiHe. and that 
we arv paid immediately; for by so doinn yoa will oblige 
DB, aod we offer oarselves to your service. 

IsAIBXA OP Akaoon, DuchitM of Milan, alone in 
mtsforttme.* 

But. OeMtr 11 isn. 

RodriRo'at mother laid claim to the prop«rty he left, 
whieb, as is nhown by certain documents, she recovered 

gfe. MarSSth. .SpriuperKuftiitikDanGioTMimcDoii Rodn«nBorfria. 
Oeb>b«t IStli. BAttoloiDKieo Grotto, lOMftio dt U ngusi, p«r pBfnu* 
Gcrtf bbri xoh Doiuti e ragul« per delti neusi. I>ec«BiI)er 16. Per no 
Vfrfrilin oompnito da Don Bartolommao Orotto a don Gi»vaiiiii. 

* Uiilc« In dlagracla. 

f liflttcr« in thr Eilo »rchtvcs ihow that there was another Prtn 
Rodrlf[o Boricia, who, in thn ^oar llilS, waa dcscriliecl as Um "hrolb^r" 
o( the DuchoHS I.uoroUa, and wi then un(]«r lb» car« of inlon in 
8alrrao. Ki> guardians wen^ Mailauia KUubctta — »ha m»j bare been his 
mother — and hvr daiighUir Oiulia. Lucmtia, to whom Ihn IptI«» of Qio- 
vaniii Csant (U<iin(>, Maf Vi. September 8, 1518) and another by Don 
Qlor|[Io de Kurrnra (I^nio. Deuerobor, IStS,) arc addressed, «ectnt fa> 
havi^ aot«d a« a mother to this child. Thin iwcond Itodrino dted. ■ 
young olerk, id 1537. August 80th of that fear tlie Perrare«« aiubnasador 
Id Naplw, BaldaMani da B'ino, «role from PotUipo a* foUow»: Lo U1"b 
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fratn Isabella d'Aragona as guardian of the deceased, to 
the amount of several thousand ducata. To do this she was 
forced to engage in a long suit, and as late as March, 1518, 
ahe sent her agent, Qiacomo Naselli, to Itome and Naples 
rcgurding it, His report to Cardinal Ippolito ia still in 
ejtistenci'. 

Whatever were the eircun>Ktani?.eit which had compelled 
Lucretia to aend her son away, on whom, as we have 
shown, sho always lavished her maternal care, the unfor- 
tuoat« fihild'a experience will always be a blot on her 

«t It«v. Slgiior Don Rodriuo de Ca«& Borgia, atftndo In Ciclsno, i'uni 

la äi|;ut}ni MaJuuit buu matrc>, «i>iii> its 10 giurnl cho. prima vcxato dk 
Fobre continim, tc nc mor» — ■ «hwl without ■nj' addrcus, i[i Ih* ar- 
chivcaof MiKlenu. Again, iti Jamiar;, 153S, this df<i««so(l wn of AloxstiduT 
VI is nioiitioiied in a. report seot from Rome, which containii Ihn folloir- 
tng wnrds: BrnvenutanuovKinenUun Vetcova fnlelloili Itou Roderico 
Borgia, flgliuolo vhe tit di Papa Aleawadio. . . . Arriiii di Bom». 
Stale luvhiTeB of Modeua. 
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CHAPTER X 



BPF>ECTK OF TBE WAB — TUE ROUAN IKPANTB 



The war alwut Fcrrara, thaoks to Alfonso's skill und 
the. determined reftiHtiuice of the State, bad ended. Jiiliiui 
II had Bcized Modfna and Regpio, which was a great lo^ 
to the State of [•'orrara, and consequently the liiHtory of 
that flOHMtry for many year« hence is taken up with her 
efforts to regain these cities. Fortunately for Alfonso, 
Julius II died in February, 1513, and Leo X asct-'ndml the 
papal throne. Hitherto he hud maintained friendly rvla- 
tions with the princes of Urbino and Ferrara, who con- 
tinued to look for only amicable treatment from him; bat 
both houHes were destined to be bitterly deceived by the 
faithless Medici, who di-ceivi-d nil the world, Alfonso 
hastened to attend Leo's coronation in Rome, and, believing 
a complete reconciliation with the Holy See would soon be 
effected, he returned to Ferrara. 

There Lucretta had won universal esteem «nd affectioa; 
she had become the mother of the people. She lent a ready 
ear to the suffering and helped all who wore in ne«d. 
Famine, high prices, and depletion of the treasury were the 
consequence» of the war; Ivucretia had even pawned her 
jewels. She put aside, »a Jovius says, " the pomps and 
vanities of the world to which she had been accustomed 
from childhood, and gave herself up to piou« works, and 
founded conventü and hospitals. This was doe as 
much to her own nature as it was to her past life and tho 
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fate she had suffered. Most women who have lived much 
and loved much tinally b(.-cuiu(.- ftuiuties; bigotry is often 
uiily tho luxt form which fi-minine rimity uwumes. The 
recolh'ctioii of a world of vict-, aii<l of crimti! cummittod by 
her oeareat kinnmen, and also of her own aintt, tiiUHt have 
constantly disturbed Lucretia's conscience. Other women 
who, like her, were among the chief characters in the his- 
tory of the BorgiuH di'vdopcd precisely the name frmiie of 
mind and experienced a similar need of religious consola- 
tion. Civsar's widow ended her life in a convent; Gandia's 
did the same; Alt-xander's mistn-SH bwami' a fanatic; 
and if we bad any record of the adulteress Oiulia 
PamcHc We Hhould certainly lind that she passed the dosing 
years of her life either as a saint in a convent or engaged 
in pious works. 

The year 1513, following the war in Perarra, raarkod a 
decided change in Lucretia's life, for from Umt time it 
took a »iK'eittl religious turn. It did not, however, degen- 
erate into bigotry or ranaticisiii ; this was prevented by the 
vigorous Alfonso and htr children, and by her court duties. 
The war had deprived Ferrara of mneh of its brilliancy, 
although it was still one of the most attractive of the 
princely courts of Italy. During the following years of 
peaen Alfonso devoted himself to the cultivation of tl» 
arts. The most famous mastent of Ferrara — Doasi, Oaro- 
fftlo, and Atichele Costa — worked for him in the castte, 
in Belriguardo, and ßelßore. Titian, who was frequently a 
guest in Ferrara, executed some paintings for him, and 
th« duke likewise gave Raphael some commissions. lie 
pvm founded a museum of antiquities. In Lucretia's cab- 
inet there was a Cupid by Michael Angclo. The predilec- 
tion of the duchess for the fine art«, however, was not 
very strong ^ in this respect she was not to be compared 
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with her aister-io-Iaw, Isabella ot MnDtun. who maintained 
constant relations witli all the prominent artiste of the 
n^e und had her agents in all the large cities of Italy to 
ktH'i) her informed regarding noteworthy productioas in 
the domain of the arts. 

From 1513 Ferrara's brilliauey was somewhat dimmed 
by the greater fame of the court of Leo X. The panioQ 
of this member of the Medici family for the arts attracted 
to Kome the most brilliant men of Italy, among whom were 
the poets Tebflldeo, Sadoleto, and Bcmbo — the last became 
Leo's secretary. Both the Strozzi were dead. Aldo, upon 
whose eaffer as a printer and scholar during hi« early 
yeai*» Lucretia had nut been without induence, vins living in 
Venice, and from there he kept up a literary corrtApond- 
ence with his patrouess. Celio Calcagnini remained tme 
to Perrara, The university continued to flourish. Lu- 
eretia was very friendly with the noble Venetian. Trissioo, 
Arioato's not altogether succeaaful rival in epic poetry. 
There are in existence five letters written by Trissino to 
Lucretia in her last years.^ Perrara 's pride, however, was 
Ariosto, and Lucretia knew him when he was at the Kenitli 
of his fame. He, however, dedicated his poem neither to 
her nor to Alfonso, but to the unworthy Cardina! Ippolito, 
in whose service a combination o£ circumntances had placed 
him. No princely house was ever gloriried more hi^chly 
than was the house of Este by Ariosto, for the Ortantit} 
Farioso will cauBi- it to be remembered for all time; so long 
as the Italian language endures it will hold au im- 
mortal place in literature. Lucretia loo was given a posi- 
tion of honor in the poem; but however beautiful the plat*« 
which she there holds, Ariosto ought to have bestowed 

• Priatwl in ttie IIaUui edition of Hoscoe's Life of Leo X, rll. 
800. 
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neater praise od her if she wa« tht^ inspiration vh'u^h be. 
required for his great work. 

Lucretia's relations with her husband, which had never 
been hascd upon love, and which were not of a paivtionatc 
nature, apparently continued to grow more favorable for 
her. In April, 1514, she had borne him u third »on, Ak«- 
sandro, who died at the ape of two years; July 4, 1515, she 
bore a daughter, Leonora, and November 1, 1616, another 
son, Francesco. With no little satisfaction Alfonso found 
himself the father of a number of children — all hi« legiti- 
mate heirs. He was engrossed in his own affairs, but, 
nevertheless, he wa« highly pleased with the esteem and 
admiration now bestowed upon his wife. While the ad- 
miration she ejcited in former years was due to her youth- 
ful beauty, it was now owing to her virtues. She who was 
once the most execrated woman of her age had won a place 
of the highest honor. Cavieeo even ventured, when he 
wished to praise the famous Isabella Oonzaga, to say that 
Bhe approached the perfection of fjiicretia. Her past, 
apparently, was so completely forgotten that even her 
name, Borgia, was always mentioned with respect. 

About this time Lucretia was reminded of her life in 
Rome by a member of her family who was very near to her, 
tiiovanni Borgia, the mysterious Infante of Rome, formerly 
t>ulce of Nepi and Camerino, and eouipaniou in destiny oF 
the little Rodrigo who died in Bari. He had disappeared 
from the stage in 1508, and where he was during several 
succeeding years wo do not know; but in l'>17, a young 
man uf nineteen or twenty, he came from Naples to Ito- 
magna, where he was shipwrecked. His baggage had been 
saved by the commune of Pesaro, and was claimed by a 
representative of Lucretia, December 2d; in the legal docu- 
ment Qiovanni Borgria wa» described as her " brother." 
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Other inntniments show that he remained at his sister's 
court as late as December, 1517.* Her husbaud, there- 
fore, did not refuse to allow her to shelter her kinümaii. 
lu Dracinber, 1518, Don Giovanni wont to Prance, where 
the Duke Alfonso had him presented to the king. Lucretia 
had given him presents to take to the king and queen.f 

He remained at the French court aome time for the 
purpoKi* of nisktng his fortune, in which, however, he did 
not suceeed. 

Thereupon the Infante of Rome again disappeared 
from view until the year 1530, when we find him in Rome, 
laying claim to the Duchy of Camerino. The last Varano, 
Oiammaria, had returned thither on Casar's overthrow, 
and had been recognized by Julius IT a« a vamal of the 
Church. In April, 1515, Leo X made him Duke of Came- 
rino and married him to his own niece, the beautiful 
Catarina Cib&. Oiammaria died in August, 1527, leavioR 
BS his sole heir his daughter Giulia, who was not yet of 
age. ^Vn illegitimate son of the house of Yartino laid claim 
to Camerino, and he was ready to enforce his demands with 
amis, but he was frustrated in his attempt by a «ait 
brought by Giovanni Borgia, the first duke, who wa» sup- 
ported by AlfoUHo of Fcrrani in hi» etTorts. He furnished 
him with several documents dating from the time of Alex- 
ander VI which referred to his rights to Camerino, and 
which had been placed by Lucretia in the chancellery of the 

• CitlTuinllft N 81. She ondcnvornd to «eeuro lUc Prebend o( S. 
.Iftcojio for him. In her rfiooni of hounohold cx[»nspii tlictr arn antriot 
of jiiirvliUNi of clotlihif; tor hii», btgiiiiiing Willi IHrciobcr 23, 1IS17. 

f Two golden bracelets — pordonarPBllft lUpnnilo KrBnt»,87AprUe, 
1818! other *rUole» of persoDul »dorn men t—mmnd»ti per I« lllnio ti. 
Jmhh« Borgia al Be d« Fran» (Novemb«r 16, 1518). The ambaMiadot« 
Cnrlo d* Corrcggio and Pistofllo Bonarpjitnra informed Lucretia of his 
favorslile reception at the court of Pranon, in IntUm dated December, 
IS16, and January lo March. 1S18. Utat« arcUT«s o( Hodena. 
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house of Este. Don Giovanni had even gone to Charles V, 
in Bologna, where the famous confess Iiad heen sitting 
dince December, 1529, The emperor bad advised him to en- 
deavor to Becure his right« by process of law in Rome, 
through the Pope. From that city, in 1530, the infante 
wrote B letter to Duke Alfonso, in which be informed him 
of his affairs, and asked him to have further search made in 
the archives of the Este for documents concerning himself. 
Don Giovanni began suit. In a voluminous docuiiieut 
dated June 29, 1530, he describes himself not only as Domi- 
cellus Romanue Prineipilis, but also as " orator of the 
Pope." Prom this it appejirs that he — one of the illogiti- 
tnate sons of Alexander VI — was a prominent gentleman 
in Rome, and was even in the Pope's service. The Roman 
Ruotu decided the suit agninst Giovanni, who luul to pay 
the costs. In a brief dated June 7, 1532, Clement VII 
commanded him ttt cease annoying Oiulia Varano and her 
mother with any further claims.* From that time we hear 
nothing more of this Borgia except from a letter written in 
Borne, November 10, 1547, apparently by a Ferrarese agent 
to Ercole II, then reigning duke. In it be mentions the 
death of Don Giovanni. The letter is aa follows: 



Don Giovanni Borgia has just died in Genoa; it ia 
said he left many thouHuiid ducats in Valencia. Here 
(in Rome) he had a little clothing, two horses, and a vine- 
yard worth about three hundred ducnts. As lie left no 
will the property will be divided between yonr Exeelleney, 
your brothers, and among others the nobles of the Mattel 
family here, the Duke of Gandia, and the children of the 

• Dopuinoint« in th* SUte archive» of Ploreuoe. »monjt the pftpe» 
regarding Drblno. CI. I. Div. C. Fil. lir. In ISM Oiuli« Varmo 
married OuiUobslrlo II of ürbino and brought him Camorinn, whiL<h, 
bowerer, bo «u compcll«! to relinquish Id 1S89 to Paul III, «ho gare it 
to his neph«w Octario FamcM. 
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Duke of Valentino, provided their rights are not prejudiced 
by the fact that tliey are natural children. I will not 
omit to inform myself regarding the money in Valencia, 
and will report to your Excellency." 

'Copiadi uaalettora da Roma di 19 NoTembre, 1D47. State arcluTes 
of ModeuL 
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CHAPTER XI 
I^ST YSABB AND »K&Tll Of VANKOZZA 

In the same year that this her father's last son ap- 
pean^d at her court Lucretia also Ifsrncd of the death of 
her mother. Vanuozza wiw ulrt-ady a widow wh?B Alex- 
ander VI died. During his last illin"«« she hud pluctxl facr- 
»i.'lf under the protection of the troops of her »on (/«sar. 
This she was able to do us he himself was nick at the same 
time. There are document« in existence which «how that 
immediately after Alexander's death, and while the papal 
thron« was vacant, she waa living in the palace of the Car- 
dinal of S. Clcraeiitc in the Borgo. As Ctesnr was com- 
pelled tn betake himself to Nepi ahe ae.companied him 
thither, and on the election of Piccolomini she returned to 
the papal city. 

She did not follow her sons to Naples, but remained in 
Rome, where affairs became normal after the election of 
Rovere to the papacy. The retainers of the Bortria feared 
that certain suits would be brought a;;ainst them. March 
6, 1504, a chamberlain of Cardinal S, Angelo, who had been 
poisoned, was condeiiined to death, and iu a loud voice he 
proclaimed that he had committed the murder on the ex- 
plicit command of Alexander and CiPBar,* CardinaU 
Romolini and Ludovico Borgia at once fled to Naples. Don 
Mieheletto. the man who executed Caswr's bloody ordera, 
was a prisoner in the castle of S. Angelo. The Venetian 

• l>M|)fttc^ ot Bollruida rcwlabjti to Kroolo, Rome. MftKh 7, ISOL 
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ambasHHdor, Oiustiniaii, infonned his government in May, 
1504, that Michf^lettn was oharged with haviag caused th« 
death of a number of persous, nnioug them the Unke of Oan- 
dia, Varano of Camerino, Astorre and Ottaviano Manfredi, 
the Duke of Biselli, the youthful Bernardino of Sermonuta, 
and the Bishop of Cagli. Micheletto was brought before the 
representatives of the Senate for examination. He was 
plained upon the rack and confesiied, among other things, 
that it wati the Pope Alexande. himself who had given the 
command for the murder of the youthful Alfonso of Bi- 
selli. This tile inagiHtrate iniinoUiately reported to Per- 
rara.* 

As Cnwar was out of thv vny, Vannozza was utill able 
to reckon on the protection of certain powerful friends, 
' especially the FamcBe, the Cesarini, and several cardinals. 
She feared her property would be confiscated, for the title 
to much of it was queHtionable. Early in 1504 Ludovico 
Mattei charged her with liaving stJilen, in Mareh, 1503, 
through her paid servants, eleven hundred and sixty sheep 
white Cgpsar was carrying on his war against th« Oraini, 
Theae sfaeep had been sent by Maria d'Aragona, wife of 
Giovanni Giordano Oraini, to Mattei's pastures for safety. 
Vannozza waa found guilty. f 

She endejivorcd in every way to save her property. 
December 4. 1503. she gave the Church of S. Maria del 
Popolo a deed of her house on the Piazza PlzKO di Mcrlo 

• HftgniSco ct prcRtBDt) »iro majori lionomidmo D. Ludorico Bo- 
mftnellio Diiciili Siier«t«Ti» Fcrrkrio. OmissJs. II Pap» mi h« m«iid«ta 
Don Hiuhivtc il quult- hnbiftmo cominrialo rianiinAr« ciim tiirtiim da 
qii«ste sue scpleranzc Qn qui £ ata soldo ct null» cutireeiw iioii so mfl te 
film cum! in futurum. Oiuissis, Dixo cho PnpK Alaxnudro til qunllo 
oho f«oo ftmmftxxnro Don Alfoneo. marilu vIig Itk d^lU DiiMtm. Rom« 
XX. Iiulii, 1604. Thadcna Locumtcnona ScnAtu*. In the uchivcs ot 
ModeOB. 

t The dMnments are tn the krokiTM gf the S«nota Suiotttmia. 
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and of her family chapfil, reserving the use of it rluritift her 
life. The AugiiatiiiiaDH on their part bound theniRelves to 
Btty a miiiB for Carlo Canale March 24th, another October 
I3th for Giorffio di Crocc, and a third on tho day of Van- 
Dozza's own death. In thi« inatrnmont ahe callii heraelf 
widow of Carlo Canale of Mantua, apoatolic secretary of 
the dvci<a«cd Alexander VI, und she Kpeaks of (liorgjo di 
Croce aa her first huahand. This deed waa fxecut«! i» th« 
Borgo of St. i'eter's in the residence of Agapitiia of 
Emelia.* Prom this it appears that at the close of Decem- 
ber Vannozza was slill living in the Borgo, and under the 
proteetiou of her son's own chancellor, while ('a-sar himself 
was a prisoner in the Torre Uorgia in the Vatican, and not 
«ntil he left Rome forever did she remove from the Borno. 

April 1, 1504, a dwelling on the Piazza of the IJoIy 
Apostles in the Trevi ((uarter, which was situated in a 
diKtrict wher^' the Colonna were all-powerful, wa« specified 
aa her residence. The Colonna had snitered less than 
others from Ctesar, and by virtue of an agreement made 
with him they were cnubled to retfliti their property after 
the death of Alexander. Vaiinozza had sold certain other 
houses which she owned to the Koman tiiuliano de Lenis, 
and April 1, 1504, he annulled the sale, declaring that it 
was only through fear of force in consefiuence of the death 
of Alexander that it had taken place. f 

As she now had nothing more to fear, ahe again took 
up her abode in the house on the Piazza Branca, ax is 
shown by an instrument of November, 1502, in which she 
is described aa " Donna Vanno2xa de Oataneia of the 
Hcgota Quarter," where thi» house was situated. Tbi» 

* Ad of Dvmmbcr i. 1S08, in th« »Am« archiTOK 
f ArchlTM of tbo SahcU Suictorum. The Imtrament i* dated 
April 1. ISOl. 
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document is regardiug a complaint which th« goldsmith 
Nardo Antonazzi of this same quarter had lodged against 
her. 

The artist demanded payment for a silver cross which 
h« had made for Vannozza in the year 1500; he charged 
her with haviiiR appropriated this work of art without pay- 
ing for it, which, he iitat(>d, frequently happened " at the 
lime when the Duke of Valentino controlled the whole 
city and nearly all of Italy." We have not all the docu- 
ments bearing on the ease, but from the statements of wit- 
nesses for the accused it appears that she had grounds for 
bringing a suit for libel* 

While Vannozza may not have been actually placed in 
possession of the castle of Bleda near Viterbo by Alex- 
ander VI, some of its appanages were allotted to her. July 
6, 1513, she complained to the Cardinal- Vicar R«fa«l 
Riario that the commune of the place was withholding cer- 
tain sums of money which, she claimed, belonged to hcr. 
This document, which is on parchment, is couched in 
pompous |>hrii8i-ology and is addremed to all the magis- 
trates of the world by name «nd title. f 

Vannozza lived to witness the changes in affairs in the 
Vatican under three of Alexander's successors. There 
the Kovere and the Medici occupied the place once held 
by h-r own all-powerful children. She saw the Papacy 
changing into a secular power, and she must have known 
that but for Alexander and Cuwar it could never have 
done thin. If, perchance, she saw from a distance the 
mighty Julius II, for example, when he returned to Rome 
after seizing Bologna, entering the city with the pomp of 
an empcrot. this woman, lost in the moltitude, must have 
exclaimed with bitter irony that her own son Cn?sar had 
* ArahiTw of the SsnoU äuicturum. f Ibid. 
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a part in this triumph, and that he had been inRtrumental 
in raising Julius II tu tlii' Pupiuiy. It must have been a 
source of no little satisfaction to hi^r to know that this pope 
ri.-oo^izetl her son's iniportunue when he wrote to the 
Florßntiii«! in Noverabpr, IMS, saying that " on account 
of the preeminent virtues and great services of the Duke 
of Ronia^na " he loved biiu with a father's love. She 
may also have been aequainted with Macohtavelli*» 
" Prince,'* in which the v^eniul Btatesman describt» Cu'sar 
ait the ideal ruler. 

Although the power of the Borgias had passed away 
and their children were either dead or scattered, their 
greatnewt was felt in the city as long as Vannozza lived. 
Her past experiences caused her to be looked upon as one 
of the most noteworthy personalities of Rome, where 
every one was curious to make her acquaintance. If we 
may compare two persons who dltTered in greatnesM, but 
whose destinies and positions were not dissimilar, it might 
bo said that Vutinoxza tit that time occupied the sanm 
position in Rome in which Letitia Bonaparte found her- 
self after the overthrow of her powerful offspring. 

She looked with pride on her daughter, the Diicheaa 
of Ferrara, " la plus triomphante prinoesse," as the biog- 
rapher Ilayard calls her. She never saw her again, for 
she would scarcely have ventured to undertake a journey 
to Ferrara, but she continm-d to correspond with her. In 
the archive« of the house of Este are nine letters written 
by VannoEZa in the yeara 1515, 1516, and 1517. Seven of 
them are addressed to Cardinal Ippolito and two to Lu- 
cretia. These letter« are not in her own handwriljng but 
are dictated. They disclose a powerful will, a cast of 
mind that might he de.scribed as rudv and egotistical, and 
an iuainuating character. They are devoted cbleäy to 
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praotinaJ matters and to requcsta of various aorta. On one 
occasion kIil- sent the cardtual s pri.-8cnt of two antique 
eoliitiiiis wliicli bad been i^xhunied in her vineyard. She 
alao kfpt up her intcrcourac with hi-r son GiuffK', Prince 
of Squillace. In 1515 she had tvccived his ten-year-old 
son into her house in Kome apparently for the purpose 
of educating hiiu.* 

An expreKNion which Vnnno/Jia used in signing her let- 
ters defineH her attitude and position, — " The fortunate 
and unfortunati' VaumiK/a dw CataneiB," or " Your for- 
tunate and unfortunate mother, Vannozza Borßia," — she 
used thtr family uamu in her private sfTaint, but not offi- 
cially. 

HcT last letter to Lucretia, written December 19, 1515, 
which refers to her son Ca>aar's former secretary, Afcapitus 
of Bmvlia, is as follows: 

Illubtbious Lady : My ^eetioK and respects. Yonr 
Excellency wiil certainly remember favorably the service» 
of Messer Agapitus of Eniolia to his Excellency our duke, 
and the love which he has always shown iia. It is. there- 
fore, meet that his kinsmen be helped and advanced in 
every way possible. Shortly before his death he reliu- 
quisliL'd all his bem'iiees in favor of his nephew Giambat- 
tista of Ai|uila; umoiiK them ari? wwiic in the bishopric of 
Capua which are worth ver>' little. If your Excellency 
wÜiea to do me a kindness I will usk you. for the reasons 
above mentioned, to interest yourself in behalf of these 
nephews to whom I have referretl. Nicola, the bearer of 
this, who is hiiiiMelf a nephew nf Ajtapitus, will explain to 
your Excellency at length what should be done. And now 
farewell to your Excellency, to whom I commend myself. 

Bout, Dtrtmb^ 10. 15IG. 

Po8TSCR[pT: In this matter your Excellency will do as 
you think best, as I have written the above from a sense of 

* This Wfts r«iiortm) to Cardinal IppoUUi by Uiroltuno SacniU from 
Bora*, NoTomber S, 1$1S. ArchiveB oC Sloüaus. 
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oblifratioa. Thereforr you may do only what you know 
will pleaiw liU Wurtliiness aud, su fur a» tht; preseut is 
concerned, yo» may aiiawer aa you me ßt. 

Vannuzza« wbo prays for yon constantly. 

TannozitR clearly waa an honor to the Borgia school of 
diplomacy. 

Airapitiut (lei Oerardi, wbo wrote ao many of Ctmar'a 
letters and documents, had remained true to the Borgiaa, 
as is shown by this k'ttcr, until his dt-ath, which uccum-d 
in Rome, August 2, 1515. Vanno^tza, of a truth, had seen 
many of the former friends, Satterem, and parasites of 
her houNif di'sirt it; but a number, amontf whom wt-ri' sev- 
eral important personages, remained true. She, as mother 
of the Duchess of Ferrara, was »till able to exert some in- 
fluence; she was living a respectable life, in comfortable 
circumstances, as a woman of position, and was described 
as la magnifica e nobile Madanna Vannozza. Sh(> also kept 
up her relations with such of the cardinals as were Span- 
iards and relatives of Alexander VI, or who were hla 
creatures. She survived most of them. Of the two car- 
dinals Oiovanni Borgia, one had passed away in 1500, the 
other In 1503; Francesco aud Ludovico died in 1511 
and 1512 respectively. CardinnI fJiuliano Cesarini passed 
away in 1510. Vannozza, in fact, survived all the favor- 
ites and creature« of Alexander in the College of Cardi- 
nal with the exception of Fameae, Adrian Caatellesi, and 
d'Albret, — Cieaar's brother-in-law. 

By that sort of piety to which senescent female siunera 
everywhere and at all times devote themselvea she secured 
new friends. She was an active fanatic and was constantly 
seen in the chureheR. at the eonfessiouali), and in intimate 
intercourse with the pious brothers and hospitalers. In 
this way she made the ac(}uaiutaaoe of Paul Joviua, wbo 
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deacrilKa her as an upright woman (donna dabbeae). If 
ahe had lived another decade she would probably hAve 
been canonixed. She endowed a number of religtoua 
foundat.iann — the hospitals of S. Salvator in the Lateran, 
of S. Maria in Porticu, the Consolazione for the Com- 
pany of the Annunziula lu tlie Minerva, and the S. Lo- 
renui in Damaso, as is shown by her will, which is dated 
Januar}' 15, 1517.' 

For years there were inseriptiona in the hoxpitala of 
the Lateran and of the Consolazione which referred to her 
endownienlx und alHO to prox'iisions for muMKcH on the anni- 
veraaries of her death an<l those of her two husbands. 

Voiinozza died in Rome, November 26, 1518. H«r 
death did imt pnsa unnotioed, as the foUowinfr letter, writ- 
ten by a Venetian, shows : 

The day before yi-sterday died Madonna Vannozza, 
once the miatresa of Pope Alexander and mother of the 
Duchess of Perrora and the Duke of Valentino. That 
night I happened to be at a place where I heard the death 
announced, according to the llomon custom, in the follow- 
ing f onuni words : ' Messer Paolo gives notice of the death 
of Madonna Vannozxa, mother of the Dnke of Oandia; 
she belonged to the Ooiifalone Company.' She was buried 
yesterday in S. Maria del Popolo. with the preateat honors, 
— almost like a cardinal. She was sixty-six year« of age. 
She left all her property, — which was not inoonsiderabie, — 
to S. Giovanni in Laterauo. The Pope'« chaiuberlaia at- 
tended the obsequies, which was unusual.f 

Marcantonio Altieri, one of the foremost men of Rome, 
who was guardian of the Company of the Oonfalone ad 
Sancta Sanctorum, and as such made an inventory of the 
property of the brotherhood in 1527, drew up a momoriAl 

• Vuinoxui'« will, in Iho ucbives ot the CftpStol. Crrf. xi», T. 7». 
p. SOS. äiiiüiitC tlio iTitilriiiniinU; ilrawn bf tbe noUrjr Andrt* OftTOn. 
) In llio diaiT of U&rino Sauuto, toI. sxTi, tol, 188l 
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regarding her, the maiiuacript of which in cttill prescrvod 
ID the archives of th« association, and is tut followit : 

Wf iiiwat uot f<3rifi't the t-iidowrnriits mudc' by the re- 
spected and houored lady, Madonua Vaimoiu^H of Iht^' Iioiue 
of Cutaui-i, the happy mother of the illustrious gentlemen, 
the Duke of 4>aiidia, the Duke of Valeutiao, the Prince of 
Squillace, and of Madonna Lucretia, Ducht«» of Perrara, 
Aa »he wished to eudow the Company with her worldly 
goods she gave it her jewels, which wen» of un xli^llt value, 
and 80 much mon^ that the Company in a few years was 
able to discharge certain obligations, with the help aluo of 
the iiobli* g<-ntl<'Uieri. Mt^ser Mariano Castellauo, and my 
dear Messer liafael ('aiiale.who had recently been guard iaua. 
She made an agreeni'.'nt with the «rreat and famous silver- 
smith CaradoBso by which ahe gave him two tliouHaiid 
ducuts BO that he with his magnificent work of art might 
gratify the wish of that noble and honorable woman. In ad- 
dition nhe left ua so much properly that we shall hv able to 
take care of the annual rent of four hundred dueats and 
also f>.i'd the poor and Die sick, wlin, unfortunately, are very 
numerous. Out of gratitude for her piety and devout mind 
and for thi-Se endowments our honornble «oeiety unani- 
mously and cheerfully decided not only to celebrate her ob- 
sequies with maifiiifieent pomp, but «Ki tj> honor the de- 
ceased with a proud and splendid monument. It was also 
decided from that time forth to have nut«t »aid on the anni- 
versary of her death in the Church del Popolo, where sh« 
Is buried, and to provide for other ccremonii's, with an 
attendance of men bearing torches and tapers, in all de- 
votion, for the purpose of commending her soul 'a salvation 
to (3ml, and also to ahow the world that wc bate and loathe 
ingratitude. 



Thus this woman's vanity led her to ppOTJde for a 
eeremoniouR funeral; she wanted all Itome to talk of her 
on that day as the mistress of Alexander VI and the 
mother of so many famoiw children. Leo X bestowed an 
official character upon her funeral by bavit^ bis court 
attend it; by doing this he rveognixpd Yannoxza either 
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u the widow of Alexander VI or as the mother of the 
Daeh€88 of Fcrrara. Aa the Compan; of the Gonfalone 
was composed of the foremost burghers and nobles of 
Rome, almost the entire city attended her funeral. 
Vannozza was buried in S. Maria del Popolo in her family 
chapel, by the side of her unfortunate son Giovanni, Doke 
of Oandia. We do not know whether a marble monument 
wa« erected to her memory, but the following inscription 
waa placed over her grave by her executor: " To Va- 
notia Catanea, mother of the Duke Ciesar of Valentino, 
Giovanni of Gandia, Giuffr^ of Squillace, and Lucretia of 
Perrara, conspicuous for her uprightness, her piety, her dis- 
cretion, and her intelligence, and deserving much od ac- 
count of what she did for the Lateraa Hospital. Erected 
by HieronymuB Picus, fidueiary-commissioner and executor 
of her will. She lived seventy-seven years, four months, 
and thirteen days. She died in the year 1518, Novem- 
ber 26th." 

Vannozza doubtless had passed away believing that she 
had expiated her sins and purchased heaven with gold and 
silver and pious legacies. She had even purchased the 
pomp of a ceremonious funeral and a lie which was graven 
deep on her tombstone. For more than two hundred years 
the priests in S. Maria del Popolo sang masses for the re- 
pose of her soul, and when they ceased it was perhaps less 
owing to their conviction that enough of them had been said 
for this woman than from a growing belief in the trust- 
worthiness of historical criticism. Later, owing either to 
hate or a sense of shame, her very tombstone disappeared, 
not a trace of it being left. 



I 
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DEATH OP LUCBETU BOKflU — OOKCLDSION 

Tue State of Ferrnra again found itself in st'rions diffi- 
euUi«t, for Lpo X. followiug tbo exampli" of Alexander VI, 
was trying to build up a kiogdom for his nephL'w Lo- 
renzo de' Mediei. As early as 1516 Ijiti had mndi.- him Dukü 
of Urbino, having expelled Ouidobaldo's legitimate heirs 
from their city. Pranccseo Mariu Rovirc. his wife, and hi» 
»dopt«d mother, Elisabetta, were ia Mantna, — the asylum 
of all exiled princes. Leo was consuming with a desire 
also to drive th«? Kst« out of Perrara, and it was only the 
protection of Prance that saved Alfonso from s war with 
the Pope. The duke, to whom the Pope refused to restore 
the cities of Modena and Reggio, therefore went to the 
court of tri>uia XIl in November, ITilS, for the purpose of 
interesting him in his affairs. In B'ebrnary, 151a, he t&- 
turned to Perrara, where he learnetl of the death of his 
brotber-iu-law, the Marchese Francesco Gon^aga, of Man- 
tua, which occurred February 20th. The last of March 
Lucretia wrote to hia widow, Isabella, as follows: 




Illlistkious Ladt, Sister-in-law, and most honoked 
Sisteh: The great loss by death of your Exeetlency's hus- 
band, of blessed memory, has caused me sueh profound 
grief, that instead of being able to offer consolation I my- 
self am in need of it. I sympathize with yoiu- Excellency 
in this loss, and I cannot tell you bow grieved and de- 
pressed I am, but, as it has occurred and it has jilcased our 
Lord so to do, we must aciiuii'sce in his will. Therefore I 
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bi>^ and ur^ your Klajesty to bear up uniler tbü miafor- 
tuoi? as betiu your poHition, and I know that yon will do 
su. I will at pnwnit mi-n-ly add that I oommcnd myself 
and offer my services to yon at all times. 

Your Sit^TBa-iN-i-vw IjUcretia, Duchua of Ffirara. 

Fkuau, Ih* laM of 3/arcJi. ISIB. 

The Marcbefle was suc«e«ded by his eldest aaa, Fedmeo. 
In 1530 the Emperor Cliark-s V crvotod him fimt Duke of 
Slantua. llie following year he married Marsherita di 
Mont Terrs t. This wss the Bsm<^ Federico who hsd formerly 
been sfleeted to bi^ thi; huRb&nd of CK^wr'K dnueUter Luisa. 
His famous mother lived, a widow, nntil February 13, 1539. 

Alfonso luiiain found his wife in u privariowi condition. 
She nas near her confinement, and June 14, 1519, she bortt 
a child which was xtill-bom. Eijiht dajii lati'r, knowing that 
her end was near, she dictated an epistle to Pope Leo. It is 
thf last letti-r we have of Lucretia, and as it was written 
while »he was dying, it i» of the deppi«t import, enabling 
us to look into her soul, which for the last tim« was totv 
mentfd by the recollection of the terror« and «rrore of her 
past life of which she had long since purged herself, 

MoHT Hoi.y Fatuer ani> Honored Master : With all 
respect I kiss your Tloliness's feet and commend mj-self 
in all humility to yonr holy mercy. Having suffered for 
more than two riioiiUi's, early on the morning of the 14lh 
of the present, as it pleased tiod, I gave birth to a daughter, 
and hoped then to find riOief from my sufferings, but I did 
not, and Kbnll be compelled to pay my debt to nature. So 
great is the favor which our merciful Creator has shown 
me, that I approanh the end of my life with pleasure, 
knowing that in a few hours, after receiving for the last 
time all the holy saernments of the Ohnrch, T «hall be nv 
leased. Having arrived at this moment, I desire aa a 
Christian, although I am a sinner, to ask your Holiness, in 
yonr mercy, to give me all possible spiritual consolatioa 
and your Holiness'» blessing for my aoul. Therefore I 
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ofTcr rayHdf to you in all humility aud commt-ud my hus- 
band and my children, all of whom are your sorvant«, to 
your Hülini'Hs's mt-riiy. In Fi-rraru, Juui' 22, 1519, at the 
fourteenth bonr. 

Your Uoliiii'Ba'n humble servant, 

Ldcbktia »"Este. 

The letter in so calm and contained, so free from affec- 
tutkm. that on« is inclined tu ask whether a dying woman 
could have written it if her conscienop had been burdi'ned 
with the crimes with which Alexander's unfortunate 
dauchtcr bad been cbarRed, 

She died in the presence of Alfonso on the night of 
June 24tb, and the duki» immediutely wrote his nephew 
Federico Gonzaga as follows: 

Il.LUSTBI0ll8 Snt AND HONORED BrOTUEK AND NePHEW: 

It has just pleaxed our Lord to Rummon iintt> Him- 
self the Roul of the illustrious lady, the duchess, my 
dean^st wife. I hasten to inform you of the fact n« our 
mutual love lead» m»' to believe that the happiness or un- 
bappinesa of one is likewise the liappineR« or unbappinesa 
of the other. I cannot write this without tears, knowing 
myself to be df^prived of such a dear and sweet companion. 
For such her eximpliiry conduct and the tender love which 
existed between us made her to me. On this aad oceaaion 
I would indeed seek consolation from your Excellency, but 
T know that you will participate in my prief, and I prefer 
to have some one mingle his tears with mine rather than 
endeavor to console me. I commend myself to your 
Majesty. Ferrars, Juno 24, 1519, at the fifth hour of tho 
night. 

Alponbus, T)ukc of Perrara.» 

The Marchese Federico sent his uncle fJiovtinni flon- 
MKta to Ferrara, who wrote him from there as follows: 




Your Kxcelleney must not bi' surprised when I tell you 
thit I shall leave here to-morrow, for no obsequii« will bi^ 

• This letter is quowd by ZucchettL 
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celebrattHl, only the offieefl said in the parish church. Hü 
Excelli'dcy thi* Duke ftecompauii-il his illustrioii« wusnrt'B 
body to the ^rave. She is buried in the Convpnt of the 
Sisters of CorpuB Christi in the sume vault where repoee 
th*' ri-iimina of bis oiother. Her death has caused the preat- 
est irrief throughout the entire city, and his ducal majpfity 
displays the most profound sorrow. Great things are re- 
ported coneerning her life, and it is said that she has 
worn the eiliee for about ten years, and has gone to confes- 
sion daily during the last two years, and has received the 
comnmnion three or four tiitH« every month. Your Ex« 
cellency's ever devoted servant, 

Johannes de Oonzaoa, Marquu.* 
PKKftin*. June 38, 1619. 

AmoDK the numerous letters of condolence which the 
duke received was one in Spanish from the mysterious In- 
fante Don Qiovanni Borgia, who was then in Poiasy, 
Prance, The duke himself ha<l informed him of the 
death of his consort, and Don Qiovanni lamented the loa 
of his " sister," who had also bwn his grentest patron. 

The graves of Lucretia and Alfonso and numerous other 
members of the house of Ehte in Ferrara have disap- 
peared. No picture of the famoug woman exist« either in 
tliat city or in Motlena. Although many, doubtless, were 
painted, none has been prejierved. In Ferrara there wer« 
numerous artists, Dossi, Qarofalo, Cosma, and othere. 
Titian may have painted the beautiful duoheas'a portrait. 
Uia likeness of Isabella d'Este Gonzaga, Lncrctia's rival 
in beauty, is preserved in the Belvedere gallery in Vienna ; 
it shows a charming feminine face of oval contour, with 
regular lines, brown eyes, and an expn-ssion of gentle 
womanlinesB. There is no portrait of liueretia from this 
master's hand, for the one in the Doria Gallery in Rome, 

* Printud Id Zueehetli's work. Clie da fone dlcol annl ia qua 1» 
portRva «I »ilizio. . . . Thin ix not, na Zuochetti aupposM, tlie goat-hair 
Rbirt. 
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which some ascribe to him and others to Paul Vcron<.«e, — 
although this urtijit was Dot born until 1528, — is one of the 
many tictiona wc Hod iu galleries. In the Doria Oaller; 
there is a life-sized fJRure of an Amazon with a belmt-t in 
her hand, ascribed to Dohbo Dobsi, which is aaid to be a 
likeness of Vannozza. 

Monsignor Antonetli, custodian of the numismatic col- 
lection of Ferrara, has a portrait in oil which may be that 
of Lucrctin Borgia, — tiot because it has her name in some- 
what archaic letters, but becaus» the features are not on* 
like those of her medals. This portrait, however {tho 
eyes are gray), is uncertain, as are aUo two portrait« 
ia majolica in the poBsession of llawdon Brown, in Venice, 
which he regards as the work of Alfonso himself, wbo 
amused himself in making this ware. Even if there were 
any ground for this belief, the portraits, as they are merely 
in the decorative style of majolica, would resemble the 
original but slightly. 

The portrait in the Dresden gallery which is catalogued 
as a likeness of Ijiicretia Uorgia is not authentic. There 
are no undoubted portraits of her except those on the 
medals which were struek during her life in Ferrara. One 
of these is reproduced as the frontispiece" of the present 
volume; it is the finest of all and is one of the most note- 
worthy mrtlals of the Renaissance. It probably was en- 
praved by F'ilippino Lippi in 1502, on the occasion of 
Lncretia's marriage. On the reverse is a design character- 
istic not only of the age but especially of Ijncretia. It ia 
a Cupid with out-irtret«he<i wings bound to a laurel, ans- 
pended from which are a violin and a roll of music. The 
quiver of the god of love hangs broken on a branch of tJie 
laurel, and his bow, with the cord snapped, liea on the 

* In this tnnslstinn it appMr» od tho cover. 
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grouuil. The inscription on the revcrac is as follows: 
" Virtati Ac Form»! Pudicitia Ppffcioaissimum," Perhaps 
thfi artist by this B)Tnbolisni wished to convey the idea that 
the timi- for love'» free [>lay hiid pamixl und by Ihe laurel 
tree intended to sii^Rfut the fainou« home of Est«. Al- 
though this interpretation might apply to every bride, it 
is fupwially up|iri>|)riati' for Liten-tia BorjÖB. 

Whoever examines this girlish head with it« long flow- 
ing tressen will be surprised, for no eontrast ooitld be 
fH'eater tlian that between tliin portrait and the common 
conception of Lucretiu Borf^ia. The lik«De«8 riiows a 
ninidi-nly, alnioHt childish face, of a pecwliar expreeston, 
without any classic lines. It could scarcely be described 
m beautiful. The Marehesiuia "f Cotroni- Mpoke the truth 
wheB in writing to l-Vaiicesco she said that l.ucretia was 
not expeciully beautiful, but that she had what mixfat be 
called a " dolce eiera," — a sweet faee. The faee reaembles 
that of her father — as shown by the best nieduls which we 
have of him — but slightly; the only likenratt is in the 
strongly outlined nose. Luoretia's forehead was ar^ed, 
while AlexHTider's was (iat; her chin was somewhat re- 
treating while his was in line with the lips. 

Another medal show» Lticretia with the hair conflncd 
and the head covered with a net, and has the ao-cailed 
(pHifl, a sort of fdlet set with precious stones or pearls. 
Tlie hair cover« the car and dcuccnd» to the neck, according 
to the fashion of the day, which we also see in a bcuuttfal 
medal of Elizabetta Gonzaga of Urbino. 

The original Mouree« from which the material for this 
book has been derived would place the reader in a position 
to form his own opinion repardinc Lucretia Borgia, and 
his view would approximate a correct one, or ut least 
would be nearer correct than the conunon eonception of this 
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woman. Men of past ages are merely problems which we 
i-ndravor to »olvi*. If wc err in our conception of our eon- 
temporarieji bow much more likely are we to be wn)DB when 
we endeavor to analj-ze men wliose rery fornw are shadowy. 
Ail the cii-ciirnKtaiiceü of their j)(TSonKl life, of their nature, 
the times, and their environment,— of which tliey were the 
product, — ull the «ecrel» of their being exist only as dis- 
connected fra^tnenta from which we are forced to frame 
our conception of their characters. History is merely a 
world-judgment based iijiou the law of causality. Many 
of the characters of history would regard their portraits 
in books iia wholly distort^'d and would smile at the opinion 
formed of them. 

Lacrctiu Borgia misht eorrespoiid with the one derived 
from the documents of her time, which show her as an 
amiable, gentle, tfaouishtlcss. and unfortunate woman. 
Her misfortunra, in life, were due in part ti> a fat* for which 
she was in no way responsible, and, after her death, in the 
opinion whifh was fomiod regarding her character. 
The brand which ha<i been set upon her forehead was re- 
moved by herself when she became Duchess of Perrara, 
but on her death it reappeared. How soon (his happened 
is shown by what the Rovere in ITrhino said of her. In 
the year 1532 it was arranjred that <iuidohaldo II, sviu of 
Francesco Maria and Bleonora Gonzaga, should marry 
Giulia Varano, although he liimsetf wished to marry a 
certain Orsini, His father directed his attention to the un- 
equal alliances into which princes were prone to enter, and 
among others to that of Alfonso of Perrara, who, he said, 
had married Lncreti« Borgia, a woman " of the sort which 
everybody knows,*' and who had given his son a monster 
(Ren^) for wife. Guidobaldo acquiesced in this view and 
replied that he knew he had a father who would never com- 
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pel him to take a wifi- like Lueretia Borgia, " one as bad 
aa she and of so many d isreputable conncctioHB. " " Thus 
the impreasion grew and Lucretia Borgia became the type 
of all femiiiine depravity until finally Victor Hugo in bia 
draina, an(i Dooizetti in his opera, placed her upon the 
Btage in that character. 



la conclasion a few words regardins the descendantfl of 
Lucretia and Alfonso, — the Duke of Perrara survived hia 
wife flfteeji stormy years. He, however, succeeded in d»s 
fending himself against the popes of the Medici family, 
and he revenged himself on Clement VII by ttaeking Rome 
with the aid of the emperor's troops, Charlea V gave him 
Moden« and Reggio. and he was therefore able to lear« his 
heir the estates of the house of Este in their integrity. He 
never married again, but a beautiful bourgeoiae, Laura 
Kustxx^hia Dianti, became hia mistreas. She bore htm two 
sans, Alfonso and Alfonsino. The duke died October 31, 
1.').'14, at the age of fifty-eight; his brothrTs. Cardinal Ip- 
polito and Don Sigiamondo, having paased away before 
him, the former in 1520 and the latter in 1524. 

By Lucretia Borgia he had five children. Ercole sms- 
ceedcd him ; Ippolito beeamu a cardinal, and died December 
2, 1572, in Tivoli, where the Villa d'Este remains aa hia 
monument: Elenora died, a nun, in the Convent of Corpus 
Domini. July 15. 1575; Francesco finally became Marchoic 
of Maaaalombarda, and died February 22, 1578. 

Lncretia'a son Ereole reigned until October, 1559. Id 
1528 his father had married him lo Ben^>, the plain hut 
intelleetHal danshter of Ijouis XII. Lucretia had never 
seen her daughter-in-law nor had she ever had any intima- 

* Di qunlla mala sort« «ho ffi quolla, e con t«ot« dlMMOte putL Sm 
UgoUDO Storlft dfli Ducbi d'tTrt)ino. ii. S4S. 
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tioD that it was to be Ren«e. The life of this famous 
(iuchi-ss forms a noteworthy part of the history of Pi-rrara. 
She was an artivc. supporter of the Reformation, which wa» 
inaugurated to free the world from a church which was 
governed by the Borgis, the Rovere, and the Mediei. Reu«« 
was therefore described as a monster by the Rovero. She 
kept Calvin and Clement Marot in concealment at her 
court a long time. 

By a curious coincidence, in the year 1550 a man ap- 
peared at the court of Lucretia'« «on, who vividly rccalkd 
to the Borpias who were still livint; their family history, 
which was already becomiuK legendary. This man was Don 
Francesco Borgia, Diike of Gandia, now a Jiwiit. His 
sudden appearance in Fcrrara gives us an opportunity 
briefly to describe the fortune« of the house of Oandia. 

Of all the progeny of Alexander VI the roost fortunate 
were those who were the descentlants of the murdered Don 
Giovanni. His widow, Donna Maria, lived for a long time 
highly respected at the court of Queen Isabella of Castile, 
anil Riibswiuently she twcame an ascetic bigot and entered 
a convent. Her daughter Isabella did the same, dying in 
153T. Her only son, Don Giovanni, while n child, had sue- 
ueeded hia unfortunate father as Duke of Qandia and had 
managed to retain his Neapolitan estates, wliich included 
an extensive domain in Terra di Lavoro, with the cities of 
Sucssa, Teano, Carinola, Montefuscolo, Fiume, and other«. 
In 1506 the youthful Gandia relinquished these towns to 
Ihe King of Spain on payment of a sum of money. To the 
(^at Captain Gonsalvo was given the Principality of 
Sucasa. 

Don QioTanni remained in Spain a highly mrpeetcd 
grandee. He married Oiovanna d'Aragona, a princess of 
the deposed royal house of Naples; his second wife waa a 
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daughter of the ViiMOiint of Eval, Donna FranooKvu dn 
Castro y PinoH, whom he married in 1520. The marriages 
of the BorRias were ah a rule exeeedingly fruitful. When 
this grandaou of Alexander VI died in ISW he left no 
fewer than liftvcn children. His daughters married 
among the grandees of Spain and hi« »on» were numbered 
among the great noblea of the country, where they enioyed 
the highest honor«. The eldest, Don Francenco Borgia, 
born in 1510, became Dnke of Uandi» and a great lord in 
Spain and highly hononnl at thu court of Cfaarla V, who 
made him Vice- Regent of Cntalonin and Commander of San 
Ittgo. lie accompanied the emperor on hid expedition 
«gaintft France and even to Africa. In 1529 he married one 
of the ladies in waiting to the empress, Eleonora de ('astro, 
who bore him five son» and three daughters. When she died, 
in 1546, the Duke of tiandia yielded to hin long-standing 
desire to enter the Society of Jesus and to relinquish his 
brilliant position forever, ft seemed as if a mysterioii» 
force waa impelling him thus to expiate the crimes of his 
house. It is not strange, however, to find a descendant nf 
Alexander VI in the parb of a Jesuit, for the diabolic force 
of will which had characterizt^-d that Rorgia livvd again in 
the person of his countryman, Loyola, in another form and 
directed to another end. The maxims of UoochiaTdUi'a 
'■ Prince " thus became part of the political programme of 
tlic Jesuits. 

In 1550 the Duke of Oandia went to Rome to cast him- 
self at the feet of the Pope and to become a member of the 
Order. Pan! Ill, broUier of Giulia Parntw, had just died, 
and del Monte as Jvitiua III had a.scended the papal throne 
Ercolc II, cousin of Don Francesco, still occupied the ducal 
throne of Ferrara. He remembered the relationship and 
invited the traveler to «top at his city on his way to Rome. 
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Pranceeoo spent Uiree days at tlie court of Lucretia's son, 
whtTL- hf WU8 rwfivcd by R^-nw. Whi-tlitT Loyolu's bril- 
ii»nt pupil had any kRawlBdR<> of the relißious attitude 
of Calvin's friend is not known. The presence of this man 
in Savoiinrola'H native city and at Ijiicretiu 's furmi-r n.-»i- 
dence is. on account of the contrart, remarkable. Fran- 
cesco left for Romi- almost immediat^-ly, and thtn returaiHl 
to Spain. On ttie death of Laiuez, in 15G5, he became 
^:Gni.-ral, — the third in order, — of the Society of Jesus. Ue 
still held thJK ptmitiun at th» time of his death. whi«h oc- 
curred in Rome in the year 1572. The Churph pronounced 
him holy, and thu» a descendaut of Alexander Vt bceame 
a saint.* 

The d(«ccndants of thi» KortJ:ia married into the Krcateatt 
families of Hpnin. Hi« eldest son, Don Carlos, Duke of 
Gsudiu, married Doiina Msddalena, daughter of th« 
Coimt of Oliva, of th« honne of Cent<^lle8, and thiw the 
family to which Lucretia's first suitor belonged, after the 
laps« of fifty years, became connected with the Bor^ias. 
The Gandia branch siu-vived until the eighteenth century, 
when thcr« were two cardinals uf the name of Borgia who 
were members of it. 

Ereile II did not discover the heretical tendencies of 
bia wife Itenee until 1554, when he placed her in a convent. 
The noble princess remained true to the Reformation. As 
the Infjuisition »tamped out the reform movement in 
Perrara while her son was reigning duke, she relnrned t« 
France, where she lived with the Huguenots in her Castle 
of Monlargis, dying in 1573. It is worthy of note that the 
Duke of Guise was her son-in-law. 

Renfe had bonie her husband several children, — the he- 

* J.H . S. DfturiKiiBC. Uisloire de S, Pnui^ois de Bargia, Duo de 
Oaadie, TroUi^mo Qdnäral de I* Compognle de Jesu«, Pkri«, 1S68. 
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reditary Prince Alfonso Lxiigi, «bo suboeqaeiitly became 
e&rdioai; Donna Anna, who married the I>uke of Gnise; 
Donna Lucrctia, who bvauni' Duchen of Urbino; and 
Donna Leonora, who remained single. 

Her son Alfonso II succeeded to the throno of Pcrrara 
in 1R59. This was th<^ duke whom Tasso made immortal. 
Just as Ariosto, during the reign of the first Alfonso and 
Lucrelia, had celebrated tht- houac of Este in a monumental 
poem, ao Torquato Tasso now continued to do at the home 
of his de«ci-nduut, Alfonso II. By a curious coincidenci' 
the two greatest epic poets of Italy were in the service of 
the same family. Tasso's fat« is one of the darkest mcmo- 
rie« of the house of Este, and is also the last of any special 
importance in the history of the court of Perrara. His 
poem may be regarded as the death sodr of this famous 
family, for the legitimate line of the house of Este died 
out October 27, 1597, in Alfonso TI. Lncretia Borgia's 
grandson. Don Ctesar, a grandson of Alfonso I, and son of 
that Alfonso whom Laura Diunti had borne him and of 
Donna niulia Revere of Urbino, ascended the ducal throne 
of Ferrara on the death of Alfonso II as his heir. The Pope, 
however, would not recognize him. tn vain be endeavored 
to prove that his grandfather, abortly before his death, had 
legally married Laura Dianti. and that consequently he 
VOM the legitimate heir to the throne. It availed nothing 
for the contestants to appear before the tribunal of on- 
peror and pope and endeavor to make Don Cieaer'a pre- 
tensions good, nor does it now avail for the Ferrarese, 
who, following Muratori, still seek to snbstuntiute thc«e 
claims. Don Cttsar was forced to yield to ClemeDt Villi' 
January 13, 1598, tlie grandson of Alfonso I renouncing 
thr Duchy of Ferrara. Together with his wife, Virwinia 
Medici and his children, be left the old palac« of faia an- 
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Costora «ml Wtcmk hirns^-lf t" Modi-na. lUi.- title of duke of 
that city and the estates of Reggio and Carpi having been 
conferred upon him, 

Don Cfesar continued the branch line of the Este. At 
the end of the ei({htcenth century it passed into the Aos- 
trian Este house in the person of Archduke Ferdinand, uod 
in the nintoenth century this line also became extinct 

No lonfrer do the piipe» emilrol Femara. Wlicrc tit» 
castle of Tedaldo stood when Lucretia made her entry into 
the city in 1502, whore Clement VIII later erected the great 
castle which was razed in 1859, there is now a wide field in 
the middle of which, loxt and forgotten, is a melanchüly 
Btatue of Paul V, and all about is a wa^e. There is still 
standing before the (Castle of Giovanni Sforza in Pcsaro 
a column from which the xtatue has been overturned, and 
on the base is the inscription: " Statue of Urban VII 
—That iB all that is left of it." 
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Borgia, Glrolama, daughter of 
Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, IH. 

Borgia. Giuffr^, son of Van- 
noxM, his birth, 20 ; mad« 
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urulideacon of Vnleucu, 40 ; 
uiarri« Donna 8aucia, of Na- 
plcfl, OS; Prince of HiiuilUcr, 
71; I'oun» to Rome, 92, 2113; 
goes t*> Naples, 280. 

Bortria, Isabrila, dauglitcr of 
Cardinal Itodrigo. 19, 

Uorgia, Isaliella. sinter of Vlix- 
till Ijj, 4. 

Borgia, Juuna. mUtcr of Cardinul 
Rodrigo, 5. 

Itorgia, .lusn Luia, nephew u[ 
Caliitu« III, 4. 

Dorgln. Liicr^tiu. daughter of 
Cordimil Kodrii^) und V«d- 
naixn, birth, 12-13: her edu- 
cation. 23; hpr niode«ty. 28; 
her linguiBtic nttaininentn. 31 1 
letters to Bembo, 31 ; b«- 
trothnd to Cherublno Juan de 
Centallcfl, 41; betrothed to 
tiaaparo de Proolda. 43; Mar- 
ried to Giovanni Nforxa of V^ 
■aro, SS-eO; returnM to Rome, 
86; goes to the Convent of 8. 
Kinto, 107 ; rumor« eoneerniiiy. 
10» ; divureed from Sforu. 
lOU; betrothed to .Mfonira of 
NHpli>H, III; becom» duchnu 
of ItiHelll, 113; regent of Spo- 
leto, 117; invested with title 
to NepI, IIH; gives birth to a 
son, 121 ; ber private life, 12S: 
her wiiakneiui, iSl ; gom to 
Nepi, IM ; letter« from tkerr, 
15.^-157, 17E: nfnm m U the 
popi> In hia abmiwe, ITS : 
rharge* agalnut her. I7&: ob- 
jeetton* to ber marriag«, 184; 
nuptial« with Alfonso d'&t«, 
lHn-lH7; prepnren to d«p>rt. 
IHH; her ajte. 201; her dowry, 
204-2ÜT; ber rhararter, 212; 
her marriage, 210; her retiDtut, 
222; leaves Rome, 22G; ioUT- 
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Bflj to Fcrrara, asS-SM; «n- 
tnini« into Fstrar«, 240-241; 
bor person, 247; liM» in h«r 
honor. 850-263; letter to Isa- 
bella (ionMif!«. S(Kt ; Iprm birtli 
to n <latiKl>t4'r, iH2 : duch™» of 
Kprmri», ;hi;1; her libwry. .104; 
ci>rr*iipnn(l« with tiiuliii Kor- 
rmw, ai:!; bent» a iion. 320; »n- 
ather. Hli|; reRmt <it Ferrum, 
32X: elninia Rodri^'s prop- 
erty, 33ß: chftD^ ill her rliar- 
Bcter. 338; rclulion« with her 
hiuil)HD(1. Ml; h«T iwn, Al«s- 
wuulro. 341 ; letter to liwbella 
OoniuKa. 356; IrtUir to Leo 
X. Sßfl; hsr death, 357: pUoe 
ot burl«! uiiknown, 35«: por- 
troitH «r, 3riH-3riII: mcdnM of, 
3Gt>; |XMthnm«us reputation, 
301; her chlldrni by Allonso, 
302. 
HoTgiA, l.iiilnvico, governor of 

Spaloto, 121. 
BoTgiB, Lulgi.32&. 
BoTgiA, Luim, Oiuir'« daugh' 

ter. 325. 

lloTjtia. Pedro Luia, negihi^w of 

Ciilixtufl 111, 4. 5; hi* dntth, 0. 

lioT^a. Rodriito, nephew of Ca- 

liitus 111. made PHnlinnI, 4; 

vicp-ehanoellor, 5 ; his Bcn- 

mlalitj, 7; hi* pcnuin, D; his 

wealth. IT; anil Adrlnna Or- 

»Inl. £,1 : witness to marriofcc 

of Oiulia Fametie and Oniin« 

Ornini, 38; elcpted pope, 44; 

hi« coronation. 45; letti-r to hi» 

(taughter. 74; hU ahutincnee, 

I 94 : securra Liipretia'n divorce, 

I lOS; determineH to ninrry tAI- 

^^B rretin into hotue of KapW, 

^^M 110; deitinnd« hand of Cnr- 

^^1 lotta of Nftples fur Cjninr. 110; 

^^g iFtter to prior* of t<polcto, UT i 



auumeti control of Nopi, 130; 
hid intelleduul piciuures, I2Bi 
extols Ercole. 18S; his L4itin, 
1B9; fallH nick, IPT: lettor to 
thv priorH of Sepi, ä£4; «ick- 
ntwM and death, Ü8U; hi» im- 
morality, 2H1I-81I1. 

Boi^ia, Boiirißo, nephew of Al- 
exander VI, raptaiu of the 
papal guard, 4t>. 

Borgia, Kodrig«, «on of Liicrctl» 
and Alfonito of Napic«, hi* 

birth, 1111. 194, ■im-wa-, hi« 

dmth, 333, 
Boi^ia. Tecia, sister of (ordinal 

KoilrijBio. 5. 
Borgia», their coat of arms, 45; 

their fharscter. il34H; family. 

203- 
Brandnllni, Aiirello, 120. 
BiilinghtinK In Rome. SSO. 
Biiiehard, 125; his diary, I«9- 

131. IT7, 2SIL 

Capiolo of Pnrtnit. hi« denerip- 

tion of Liieretia. 248. 
CnlcoRnini. CMio, bridal Mint;. 

246, 340. 
Cnliitua III. 4; hi» dmth, 0. 
L'-alvin. 363. 

Cambray. League of, 327. 
Canate, Carlo. 21-22. 
Capelto. Polo, account of Ccatir. 

177. 190. 
Caracciolo. hi« De Varitlalc 

forlunar, 334. 
Caranza. Pedro, privy-clisinber- 

lain. 49. 
Carluttn of Nnplfs. tlO. 
t^rlotta, (jiiiH>n of CypriM, 32. 
Ca>if«lll, Adriano, 13!. 
Castlglione, 31, 250, 30». 
Coitlr Verchlo, diseription of, 

270272. 
CatMiei. ace VMUioaai Cdt«ii«j. 
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OfefMlIicre, ßartolomeo, letter of, 
1«. 

OkTliwo, Jnonju), <li^ciitefi his 

l*crvsrina to Lucretin, :J08. 
Ont^Mf», Clienibinn Junn de, 

Iwtrothnl to I.ucretia, 41. 
Charles V. 4. 327. 
Charlm VUI. «2; ontora Italy, 

87 j relrcvte, 90. 
ChrysolMBB. 32. 
Ciera. Friuicciaa, hts Mamhriano, 

277. 
Cluaaic cultuT«, 26. 
Collcnucoio. l'an<Iülfu. puet nnd 

omtor, 85 ; Icltvr U> Ercolc, 

lel. 203-2»4 : liu deutli. 295. 
Coloiuio. VittorU. 30. ISO, HZ. 
(Vipern iciiH in Romp, 129. 
CoTtrgiano. Ü. 31. 
Cosenra, CnrdinnI of, 191: Rod- 

rigo Bi)t(tia's guiitdiiin, 297. 
Cmta, Mkhdp. 339. 
Cotronp. Mnrcheaana of, Irtter to 

(Jornapi. 2fl3. 
Crocv, Giorgio de, huelNUid of 

VMUomi, 12, 20. 

Danw. the, during the Rvnaii 

Mincv. 363. 
Dwio. rhiHppo, jurisprudent, 40. 
Dp! In Rorere, «w lli>vi>rp. 
UiKnti, Laura Kustochia, mi»- 

tn>M of Alfonso d'J&tt«, Sdü, 

3011. 
l>ip!nvnliixio, Giorgio, 84. 
IVimI, Doaho, ä7K. .130. 
Drama, the, I SS. 

t-'toonora of .\r«Kan, wife of Br- 

<wlpd'E»tc. 270. 
KnrliiiiP?,, Mnria, wit« of Qio- 

Tanni Bor|{ia, duk« of Oandio, 

A4. 
Eidc, p«la«a> of the, Z44 ; Uieir 



history, 366-270: familr ex- 
pire« in Alfonso 11, 36& 

VMt>, Alfoiuto d', 64; projiwted 
mariU^ with LurrHia, IVI, 
182; i^rei-U his bridi?, 236: bc- 
comee diike of Kvrnira, 303 1 
ronnpirnr'; aitiiliixt. 315; aua- 
pwüit of thi» Miijrdt'r of t^lros- 
u, '127 : iindiT iMn of Juliu« 11, 
331^ luka the |>np«<'« fur^T«- 
nrni. 333 : ntt4^nila iv>ronatiMI 
of Ua X. 3:114; ciiltivBh» th« 
arts. aSfP 1 li-tt^r to hia nepbew 
on Lucrctia'H dratli, 337. 

I'jite. Alfonso II, d', sucamji to 
thronn of Kcrnirii, 368. 

Est», Alfonso Lui^ d'. aon of 
Renf e. 365. 

Eiitr, Anna d', wife of the duks 
of Guin«, 366. 

Este, Htvilrici- <!', wile af Ludori- 
CO il Moro, 64. 

Entt^. Ermlp d', 64 1 IttUr to Al- 
exander VI, Gß; l('tti.*r to Uoa- 
rjigs, 186; to hi» envoy», 198; 
ri'lfttionH with l.nnvtia, SOS; 
prwwint to her, S!I7; letter to 
Alexander VI, 266; conffralu- 
late« t'jwuir, 2H4! lntt«!r to 
Here^l, 387; to Ijiii^rrtia re- 
garding her Hon Rodrijro. 297- 
29H; hi* dratli. 303. 

Kste, Errnile II, d", duko of Fer- 
nra. 3(12, 304. 

Kst«, Perrante A', hi* isipriMn- 
ment and dnith. 316. 

Tjit«, Qiiilio d'. Btt«ek on, 310: 
iU Ronsniitnnecii. 3I.1; hia im- 
priMinnirnt nnd death. 316. 

Ente. Ippotito d', 56; nMde car- 
dinal, 65, 186. 310. 

Rute, Innbella d', wife of Frsn- 
(^niro GonmgB of Uonlua, ber 
learning. 30. M-, mert« Lu- 
eretia, 239, SiS; k« bMutjr 
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and vanity, £ß2; Miw to I<u- 
cratU, S63; mim^tldttw C«- 
«ar on hi» «ucc«m«i, S)14 : pro- 
illl«ctloD for th« arb>, 3*0. 
E»taiit«vitle, Canjinal, hi« chjl- 
dran, 114. 

Famme. Alewumdi«, 36-37 ; tnado 
cardinal, 1(5. 

KampM-, family, 3iJ-37. 

Furnmie. (iiroliima. Oft. 312. 

Kamise, (Üiilia. ;)i>; he.t betroth- 
al, 37; marriagr. 39. 39; "the 
p"]«!.-'» wmcubine," 63, 65 ; her 
■jHii|{h1<T. liWUrs. 00; " ChrUl's 
hrl4o," «Ol h(ir litanty. Wl>i 
captiirMl hj tho Pn-nrh, 8T, 
IS3, :ill; her ilonth, .'114. 

PfÖoll, CaMancIra. S8. :<». 

Fnldrieo of NapW, ronscnta to 
bctrotlinl of Alfonso and Lu- 
cretia, 110. 

Ferdinand of Naples, vongratu- 
lat«i Kforui on liis marrUgr, 
62. 

FndJnand of Spain. 299. 302. 

Feruo, Mk'h^ip, dnoribm Aliui- 
anilvr'n wronuliun, 40-48, 120. 

Fcrrarn, 191: Lucrclin fntcrK. 
240-244: <lmrri|iticui of. 272- 
279. 

Ferrari, Ckrdinal. 185. 324. 

KltoAM'nn. Munvllo, aonoeta to 
l.urivtln, 303. 

Flown«', liCT f«ir ul Ccmir. 202. 

Foix, OafttoD d«. 332. 

Gvtani. family, 122; thctir prop- 
pfty Biven I.uprclia, 123; r»- 
turn to Rrrmonotn, 21H1. 

Gamliurii, Veronica, her luminf;. 
30. 

Gandia (tee alao Giovanni Bor- 
gia I , Duke of. gonfalonier. 



103; murder of, IO&IO61 his 
heir, 100. 177. 

Garofaln, llonvenuto, 278, 339. 

Iihibbcliii««, 14. 

Gonnalvo. 2I1II, 

ConrjiK», Klixabrtta, her pilgrim- 
a([(i to Konw, 140; letter to her 
bmthnr, Kranciwro Uouxa)!:», 
UO U2. 

Gonrntca, liiabella, see K»t*, Isa- 
bella a: 

Gradarn. Cnatle of. 83. 

Greek, rtudy of. 32. 

Guelf 111 of Bwabia. 267. 

GuclphB, 14. 

Guici'iiirdiiii, Frnnemeo, hi» 
cliitrgmi nf^iuBt Lueriilia, 170, 

Imnla, attacked by Orwir Borgia, 

121. 
InfeHura, 11, 24. 
Inghirnml, I'hiHlra, 128. 
Inquinition. the, 365. 

.ToviuB, Paul, hta opinion of Lu- 
ervtia. 338. 

■hibik-c of 1500. 137, 140. 

Julius II (»vr iiIho Kover«. Giu- 
littnu dvlla), 3D8. 313: olTvnda 
Lucretift, 3 13 ; take« Perugia 
and Holojfna, 317 ; form» 
1.4>ii);iif< of ('nmbrny, 327; 
plni-'?M .Mfnnito iindtr hia ban, 
331) hi» death, 338. 

Laniml family, 4. 

Leo X. 338; hi> eourt. 340. 

(.literature during the ttenaia- 

Ha nee. fl6. 
Ijope»:, .iTion. made chancellor, 

48. 
Louia XII. 116; UkM Milan, 

121 ; oppoaea marrlaice of Lii- 

cretia and Alfonwo d'Rsle. lOR; 
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coi^Tatiil&t«B Alei&iider VI, 

108. 
I^ifola, Ignatius, 4, 304. 
Liicia ot Vit«rtMi. Sister, 257. 
Ludovico il Moro, 46; hatred of 

the pope, S9. 

Ha«chiavelli, his theory of the 

mler, 98-9B; hU " Prince," 

100. 
MhJoMch, S3. 

Mul^tUwU. the, of Rimini, 77. 
MHlnUnta, Kigiimondo, 26. 
Mnlipipfo, letter of, IftO. 
Manlredi, Aatorre, aurrendere to 

CavAt. Iflfl. 
Mantua. laabclla of, see Est«, 

Insltetla d'. 
Mantua, Marquis of, his letter on 

Alexander's death, 2SS. 
Manucio, Aldo, see Aldo Manu- 

Maradi'B, .Juan, made privy-chan- 
cellor, 49. 

Mflrcit, CIpment, at court ol 
Renfc, 303. 

Miilnrazza of Perugia, 17B-I70. 

MttUldn, Countess, 267. 

Mmcimilian, Enipcror. Opposition 
to Lucretia's marriage, 1B4, 
320. 

Melini, the broth prs, 127. 

Mieheli^tto, confi«HPs that Alfon- 
so of lliscHi was luurdercd by 
Alexander's ordem, 340. 

Mitii or Mclla family, 4. 

Mils, Arlrliina, h; married to 
l.iidovico Urnini. S3. 

McmtptMtrp, Ihe, 232. 

Montefeltrc, Agneeina di, 142. 

Ncpi. 110: (riven to Asennio 
Hforin, 120 ; dracrtptinn of, 
l,'t2'lß(>: iinhealthful elirantc 
of 1Ö8. 



SnptAäaaOf 14. 

Novel, the, dnring the Bcnais- 

suice,2Ö. 
Nogarolla, laotta, her learoingj 

30. 

Orsini, Adriaiui (Me also Mila, 
Adriana de I , captured b; tlM 
French, 87. 223. 

Orsini. Idura, daughter of the 
pope, 66; hrtrothed to Federioo 
Farnese, 114: betrothed to 
Raimonda Famcse, 312. 

Orsini. Orsino. 23; betrothed to 
Giulia Fameei?. 37; the mar- 
riage, 38. 

Paniciatus. N. Marius, his poems 
in honor of Lucretia, 24S. 

Paul III. 35. 

Pani mnspiracy, the, 14. 

PprotU". 177. 

Perut-ino. 100, 133. 

Pesaro, history of. 70-70; descrip- 
tion of, 70-86: captured by C«i- 
sar Borgia, 161. 

Peiinro. Giovanni of, see Sforia, 
Giovanni. 

Philosophy, study of, during the 
Kcnai^snni^e. 20. 

Piccolomini, Cardinal, hi? chil- 
dren, .14; elected pope, 2D6. 

Pictä of Michael Angelo, 136. 

Pinturipchio, 100; his portrait of 
Giulia Pamcsc, 133; portraits 
of the Borgias, 134. 

PiuH n, admonitory letter to 
Cardinal Borgia, 7. 

Pius 111,206. 

Polizinno, Angelo. 31. 

Pol I II j nolo, Antonio, sculptor, 
134. 

Pompilio. Paolo, dedicates his 
S)/llitbioa to Ciesar Borgia, 39, 
120. 
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PouUdus. 125 ; hU epigranu, 


VIM to invade lUlv, 73. 115, ^H 


171). 


mOi iM-oome» pope, ^»0, 314. ^^ 


forcaro, th», adherent« of the 




Hörens, 4lli the hrothcr«, läT. 


tiadoleto, 340. 1 


Pontliumu». (Jiiido, «mr Silvntrr, 


iiianela o( Naples, Donna, Kon»ip . 


Uuido ro^thuniua. 


concerning, OSi bnniahed Irom ^^H 


PoMi, UiunluFon, 185 ; drscrip- 


Rome, 134i hrr dcnth. 3^14. ^H 


tion of LucrHin. 213; letter to 


tiangalto. Antonio ili, Alexander'« ^^| 


Ercole d'KBtif. 220. 22)1-2.12. 


architect, 134. ^H 


Prctr. pl, hi» nMount of Lucre- 


^^nnnBzza^o, hia cptgranis. 12&, ^^| 


tin's wedding, 214-215, 218. 


^M 


' rrincipti il. UN). 


iNinnto, Marino, his diar;, 17S, ^^M 


Pfiwidn. C)ii»piiro do. brtnrthfld 


^H 


ta Lucrrtin. 43; tlw contMct 


Sararrai, ISä; Mter rrftardinx 


' di»soli-cd. SI, nl. 


the bridoJ escort, 100-201 ; l*t- 


Pucci. Lorcnxo, 06 ; kttcr to hii 


Ut to Ercolc d'Eiibe, 220, 222- 


brother. 87. 


232. 


Pnoei, Puwio, 37, 6S. 


SavoniiroU, OR. 276. 




Sera&niL of A(|uila. 126. ^^^_ 




Sennoneta, 122. ^^^^| 


lUvenna. buttle of, 332, 


SeaKil. Bnr Ruee«a. ^^^^H 


Rdonnntion. the, 363. 


Sfom, the pnlncc o(, SI: trag- ^^^^H 


ItraniMMuee. Die, eiluc&tinn of 


«lioH amang. 334. ^^^^^| 


women Jitrmn, 24-33 ; Immor- 


Sforsii. .Xncaiiiu. made vice-chan- ^^^^^| 


ittit.v iliirltiK. IMl-101. l;)r>i Uic 


cellor. 44: joins the 0>li»ini(, ^^^^H 


the*t«r, 01. 2nl ; tmveling. 


73; leai-es Rome. 116, 143. ^H 


SOK: tho donee, 3ö3-. dress. 


8 fur», Rattistn, her learning. 


2li(i. 


30. 


Ren^n of Fruier. wife of Ereolr 


Sforza. BUnca. ISS, 185. 


ir. 3B2-a6.1: placed in eonvent. 


Sfurai. Cnttarina, 101: surreii- 


36fi ; din in Franer, 385. 


der* lo Craar, 139: Iter life. 


R«<qlinMnit, 300, 319. 321. 


I3»i relniMd. 143; her death. 


' Reuchlin. in Rome. 131. 


144. 


BnroHxna, Ihikc of, nee BorKia, 


Sfom, UnleooEo, auccecd* Gio- 


Ovaitr. 


ranni, 331. 


Rome, HOciety ot. 133; wQlc of. 


SforM, Uinerra, 2S. 


362. 


Sforut, Olnvanni. of Penam, of- 


Ruiiioiinl, PrnneMieo, W. 


fered I.mMwlin"» hand. 30; be- 


Homnllnl, Ralmondo, goes to 


troth<!d to her, 53 : marrio^. 


Rome, 1H2. 


58; hin perron. 50; hin rela- 


Bovere, Frnnce^co Maria del In. 


tions »fith the pope uncertain. 


««•uro« Pesnro, 331. 


71 ; letter t« hin uncle. Ludo- 


Sovpm. niiitiuno delU (see alM 


Tico il Mora, 71; leara Bone, 


.lulius II). his ehildrra. 34; 


73; retunu. 102 1 lleea from 


goem to Fraoec to urge Ch«rl«» 


Rome. 104 : proleata ogaiaat 


STl 
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divorce, 108; divorced from 
Lucrtrtia, 109 ; appeals to Gon- 
EBga for help, 159-100; leave« 
reHBro, 100, 170i returns to 
Peeoro, 294; faia death, 3S0. 

BforzB, Ippolita, 28. 

Bform. Ludovico, captnred by 
king of France, 143. 

Sitvcater. Guido rosthumtts. poet, 
8fi, 170. 

8ixtus IV. U. 

Soriatto, dofcttt of the pope >t, 
104. 

Sperulo, Friuiceflco, Ctfaar'a court 
poet, 126. 

Spolcto, the csKde of, II». 

8quilta4ie, Prinec of, rcc Borgia, 
Giuffre. 

Stage, the, during the Renais- 
sance, 07. 

Strozzi, Ercole, eulogizes Cresar 
Borgi«. 100; poem on death of 
Ctesar. 324; nrnrder of. 320. 

Stro7J'.i, fnther and son, 277, 307. 

Sueoea. Qiovanni Borgia, duke 
of, 71. 

Tnro. bHttlc of the, 01. 

Tasao. Torquato, his Aminta, 93, 
3S6. 

Tebiildco. Antonio. 277. 308. 340. 

Theology, «tudy of, during the 
RenaisaancT, 20. 

Tiepoli, (Ünrvra, wile of Giovan- 
ni Sforza, 330. 



Tisio, Benvenuto, see Garofalo. 
Titian. 327. 
Torelli, Barbara, 327. 
Trivultia of Milan, 29. 
Troche, Ceesar's confidant, 191. 

Urbino, Etieabetta of, her learn- 
ing, 30; her beauty, 252. 

I'rbino, Guidobaldo of. in com- 
mand of papal troops, 102. 

Valentino or Valentinois, se« 
Borgia. Cieaar. 

Vannoma Calanei. mistress of 
Rodrigo Borgia, 10 ; her chil- 
dren, 12; her home, IS; mar- 
riage to Carlo Canale, 32. 295 ; 
charged with theft, 346; gives 
her house to Church of R. 
Marin del Popolo, 346; lief last 
year», 347-3,11 ; her IwqiieBts. 
351: her death. 351; her ob- 
■pquioi, 353. 

Vasari. his account of Pinturic- 
chio'H work, I.'iS. 

Vatican, the orgy iu, 178; Ufa 
in, I Hfl. 

Villa Imperiale. 83. 

Vinei, Leonardo da, 100. 

Virago, meaning of the term, 28, 
101. 

Zambotto, Bernardino, his de- 
scription of Lucretia, 247. 
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BY PROFESSOR G. MASPERO. 



TTit Greäitst And Most ScltolM'ly Work en the 
History of the Ancient World. 

Tlis Hiatory of the Aocfent Ptopltm of Ihe ClBsttc iL%tK It aaw coioplele, 
cmbnclnc Uirce oalume« nodo the rollowlnE lltlH : 

The Passing of the Empires. 

850 B. C. to 33D B. C. 

Edited by the Rev. Prof. A- H. Savce. Translated by M. I.. MeCUirc. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, including; three Colored Plates. 
4to. Cloth. t7-So- 

nil rmnumcntal vtirk brine* the hiMon of E^jp!, fixtrtii, BabjIoBla. I'chU, 
and Media diirni 10 Ihc vklorls of ALeiandcT the (init. and compltcn Pinf«ui>r 
UU|icr>>') ^iTit leii» on the hlsini; ot the uiclenl iriHld. I.Ike llw prKcding ml- 
um«ft it repruenis the lamt rrsultt iff Ihp falt^her nchuUnhip, «nd it it mag^jflotntlf 
lUwinted. riufisnr Muprro'a Ihrre mlumr« rcmuilui« ■ wtirk which 19. and tnusl 
IMHln tor tome linr 10 come, the mmcnmprcbmuvr aod Irustwonhjramnintol the 
andcnt EMtera work). 

The Struggle of the Nations 

(Egjrpt, S/ria, And Assyria). 

Edited by the Rev. Prof. A. H. Saycb. Translated by M. L. McChnc 
With Maps and over 400 Illustrations, including three Colored TUtes. 
410. Cloth. $7. JO. 

*' A work of lyinprchrnnv« KOpc and sound baiii, irvihful. In the mAJti acturale. 
and In a hiph d^i^rec atltutlve^ Ui abundant maps and UJuKratioa^— four hundred 
and nnne—iiitrTjic ilk fiincM fur Ihe Inielllceni public fui whom ii ik drkii;nRj. Soro» 
of ihfifii h*vr ticr-^iijoria] *'alu». r\^i% tax llur^alrrdd^ w^Tl mfdmird. Nritwithfhljind- 
ine ihi abundant (oijl-note» and tilatiim'. of auihunlir». ih» »im <)f Ihe work n «wen- 
tiallj popular. ... A book lor a cmilemaa'a library more than lor a tpedatiM'l 
UtAtr^n* Jfa/iom. 

The Dawn of Civilization 

(Eg7pt and Chaldca). 

Third and enlarged edition. Edited \ff Ihe Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
Translated by M. L. McClurc With Map and over 470 illustrations, 
including three Colored Pktes. 410. Cloth, tj.yt. 

" You no tooner o^n ll al random Ihan yon dinonr that «very parairraph !<i allur- 
ing and iruinii^tive. Yuu may Etoi hoire to read h IbroUfh Fi«n m a doirn sk1iinj;i, 
t>ui r^u can ncrf citf a kI""» ai .inv '•"" of Ui pictt vilhout having jnii attention 
" — A'n 
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lly chaJleni^l." 



\nu y^k HiraU. 
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A DEODEDLY DdUOsSlING 




Peraooal RgminisrmrFg of 
By SuHXV WamLA>. Adinr cf "] 

aoafl, $iJ&o act; pmiaer, i6 1 

iiiiilillliiiH>MB 
jna» he kacw iW boa Cfc— ntBor, «iäiEd 1h 

-IWIImwiiiI itenl»g»teAfasl 

(or pnlMrai reannt. Mr. 

' «un frrmj a «KjIIt Ttcnofnl paint of view. Tbac is tiistery ttu b 
htM in resfKct, but neglected, and tüstor that is rmL \l~faitnuii*s 
"KeminbceDces" rcpresaits intiiiute tü^tor vfakb btJds tbe at- 
lentkiD and b eagerly read, 

Mr. Whitman first gaiiwd attexitioD as an autlMfity oq Gcnitaii 
affairs by a bode be wrute in 1888, cntilkd 'Imperial Germanv." 
Translated intn Frendi ajtd German, it created a dcöded sensatioo 
(tn the Continent, aod iras mcatiooed two or three times in open 
debate in the German Reidisrath- Tbe cfaapto' on Btsmarick has 
(tince been incorporated in some of the German fichoolbook^ and 
the fxcA itsdf is used as a teil-book at the Univo^ty of OdcwtL 

Mr. Whitman made the acquaintance of Bismarck shortly after 
he retired from office, and daims that he is now the only Engtishman 
living who was in any sense intimate with the great Chancellor. Dur- 
ing; the last seven years of Bismarck's life he vi^ted him ten times, 
(k- arrived at Bismarck's home for the last visit a few hours after 
Bismarck breathed bis last. Outside the family not more than a dozen 
f)i:iM)ns saw the dead statesman, and of these niiitman was one. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 
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EXPANSION OF THE REPUBUC SERIES. 



Ir ihis iciici ihc purpo» ii tu nhow what hnv« been the grcii developinf 
force* in the making of the UniicU Siaici tu we now know thon. Noi only 
will Irnilurial KiihjcClH tic dcall with, but pulilicil. racial, and inilualrial. Il [<• 
>n imparlanC MriFi. anil Itie leccgili'Xi alicail}> acrocilnl lo il gnti piomihf of 
iciJ dittJnctioD for the cniirc s<t. 



Each volume iTaia, Hliottatcd, $1^ net. PtnUge, 12 eeab uMltion*!. 
A'Ofy RF-ADV. 

The History of the Louisiana Purchase. 

iiy jAUKs K. llosMLJi. Ph. 1).. LI- 1). 

Ohio and her Western Reserre. 

By Alfukd Matiii:vvs, 

The History of Puerto Rico. 

By R. A, Vam Miudbi.dvk. With an Introduelion. etc., by Prol. Maiiln 
Ci. Bruinbau(;h. 

/A' PftBPARATWN. 

Step> in the Expanslen of our Tcrrltorr. 

By OSCAK Pkeli-s Ai^smn, Chief of (ho Buicau of Slalistics, Tieuury 
Derpnrtmcnl. . 

Rocky Mountain Explofstion. 

By liKtiUKN Goi.u Tjiwaites, Snperinimdcnt of the Slate HUioriol 

Society of Wisconsin. 

Tlie Conquest of the Southwest. 

By CvRUS TowNsuNi) Bhadv, Author of "P«ul Jones," in the Gml 
Commanders Seiiei. 

The Purchase of Atukt. 

By Oscar Phelps Aurrm, Chief of Ihe Uutcaa uF Suililics. 'I'leuury 
Deputmcai. 

PROPOSED VOtMUES. 

The Settletnent of the Pacific Coast. 

The Founding of Chicaso and the Development of the Middle West. 

Joha Brown and the Ttoubtes in Kansas. 

NEW EDITIONS, UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES. 
NOW IN FKEPAKATION. 

Each volume t2ino, Oolh, %\£A. 
By jAvrs K. (Iti.Moiir. 
The Rear-Guard of the Revolation. 
John Serier, the Commonwealth Builder. 
The Advancc-Guard of Western CiTiKtatlon. 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, NEWVOKK. 




STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 



History of the People of the United States, 

From Ihe Revolulion to the Civil War. By JoHJJ Hach McMaSTI 

To be completed in six volumes. Vols. I, II. HE, IV, and V now readf, 

8vo. Cloth, gill tup, $2 50 (lach- 

"A monuaicatal work. . . . t'm(ea'>c McMastn civn on emj pap anplc eH- 
ilenec u( nhauslWc [ooirch loi lili tiu:ls^"—/tactfi/tr llrrttd. 

" Tlie hnS. inMalmi-nl □[ the hiMuiy cune is * plFUUiit luipriw, ■ml th* Utac 
voJumca have m^Lntain«! a hii;h itaodud in n^ia lo rej»irth •nd ujile ol ItBit- 
nunl." — AViB Vofi Critic. 

•• rrof««Hir UcMulcr I) our iiuist popuUr hiiloriui. ... II« mnr vtoilei^ tvea 
wlicii dralin^ wiTh nuliJKti tlul would DC must weuiioinc undet clunuiEt hAddliac." 

The Beerinners of a Natloo. ■ 

By EiiwARD EnuLESTON. A HJMory of the Source an<t Rise of At 

EarlirsI English Selllcnncnis in America, with Special Reference 10 the 

Life and Chaia^ ler of the People. The lint volume in n History nf Life in 

■he United .Slates. Small Svo. Gilt top, iincul. with Maps. Cloth. $1.501 

" Then is no wüik ciunt that an wrve »0 mil u Mi. EccleMon'a m an accimt«^ 
phlloRiiihical, and luminous inlnxluctlon to th* hinoiy of lb« UaiMd SUIot 
nuian. — CAicap tVming ftiif, * 



WAR^B 



The Transit of Civilization, 

From England to America in the Seventeenth Century. By Edwa: 
EcGLKSTON. Uniform with "The Beginners of a Nation." Small Sra. 
Gilt top. uncul. Cloth, Sija 

" A III iking book ; Jiid«d ii niusi be KK>i<iEd u one ot (he mou iastriKti«* aad 
fttimuUimg huluriul studies that has app&irtd in a lori^ lime li it hardljr too fluacft 
to uy that it is the nioal intereaine piescntMii.m •>( tarty mlunial •ocial eon dHi ooi 
that has yd bcra published." — Srocilyn £agh. 



History of the United States and itif 



The Household 
People. 

By Ei>WARD EGGLES-roN. For Voung Americans. Richl>- illas 
iratcd with yy> Drawings, 75 Msps. etc. Square Sva Cloth, $2. ja 



J 




Bancroft's History of the United States, 

From the Discovery of the Conlincnl to the Establishment oi the C 
stiiuiion in 1789. (Also Edition dt Luxe, on br^ p,iper. limited to on« 
hundred sets, numbered.) Complete in six volumes, with a Pi>rtrAi( ol the 
Author. 8vo. Cloth, gilt (op, uncut. $ij. 00; half calf or baU morocco, 
$27.00 ; tree calf, $SO.oa 
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THE GREAT PEOPLES SERIES, 

Edited by Dr. YORK POWELL, 

Regius Professor of Modem History in the University of Oicford. 
E»cH 12mo. Qolk,,$l.50 net; postage, 14 cents »ddilional. 

The «im of ih'n leric» ii to giv« in well-printril, cleitly writlcn, and rendable 
»olii'nKs a view of Ihc pioccM by which tht leading peoples of the wothi hove 
become ^leil and earned iheir liile (□ |>rc>tnrss. lo desctibc (he hliarr euch hat 
comriljuteJ lo (he tommiin tlocit of eiviliialion. Il ii not no much a iici cjf 
[»lilicil or militarr or even social hihluHcs. *^ a siniuencc of readable iludj» od 
the lendenciet and poltndei of the chief peoplea of the world, (bat thii tenet 
will Mnve lo present. 

ALRKÄDT PUBUSHSD: 

THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 

By Dr. Martin A. S. Hdue. 

" The reodcT quicklj perceive« (hnt (he richei ptombed by r)r. Powell we 
amply found, at Irati In ihih lirtl voluniG. 'Ihc histoty it wdtten wilh a new 
object anil fnim a nrw klantllMinl ; three W not a dull page in it. Mi, Hume 
writes with all the adv^ntag« of the modeni historical ipFi.'iaIi!.t, and hii pic. 
lure of (he devclopmeni of the Spaniard is an imporiant hittoiy of ■ people 
whoie pictureiqae career it on« of unfailing intcroi/' — Botion Daify Advtttinr. 

tE FRENCH PEOPLE. 

By Arthur Hassall, M A., Student of Christ Church, 
Oiford : Author of "The Balance of Power," etc. 

In Koordance wilh the general plan of the leriei, Ihii important work prf> 
Mnts the evolution of a people. The method it modem, and although the 
iource\ devclopmeni. and irani^ilionn »f a ureal race are fully indiciled in a 
comparatively tmall compaat. the author'» aim« anil retultx dSfler widely fiom 
ihc lei letfUit of [MihticJl. dynailic. and miUtury fjct* which are vhroniclrtl in 
ihe <lty I.tiij-uaKC ol the utual handbook. The pan that France hni played in 
llio world't hiilory hai been frequenlly to picluTeK|ue and dismalic. ai well 
M KTcal, ihal a villi anatyd« of her hitlciiy like thit poueuei a piofound 
inlercil. The author \% one of the ablest of Ihc riting; Eoglitfa hittonani and 
a leaurer at CluiM Chun:h, Oxford. 

W PRKfARATlOS: 

The Russian People. 

By J, FlTZMAURtCE-K-ELLY. 
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HISTORIC UVES SERIES. 



A series of popular biographies dealing- with famous 
men of all times and countries, written in brief form and 
representing the latest knowledge on the subjects, each 
illustrated with appropriate full-page pictures, the authors 
being chosen for their special knowledge of the subjects. 

Each i2mo, Illustrated, Cloth, $i.oo net 
Postage, to cents additional. 

f/O W READ Y. 

Father Marquette, the Explorer of the 
Mississippi. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Editor of "The Jesuit Re- 
lations," etc. 

Daniel Boone. 

By Reuben Gold Thwaites, Editor of " The Jesuit Re- 
lations," "Father Marquette," etc. 

Horace Greeley. 

By William A. Linn, Author of " The Story of the Mormons." 

Sir William Johnson. 

By Augustus C. Buell, Author of " Paul Jones, Founder of 
the American Navy. 

Anthony Wayne. 

By John R. Spearä 

Champlain : The Founder of New France. 

By Edwin Asa Dix, M.A., LL.D., Formerly Fellow in Histoiy 
in Princeton University ; Author of " Deacon Bradbury," "A 
Midsummer Drive through the Pyrenees," etc. 



OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
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